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PROCEEDINGS 

OF 

THE  CAMBRIDGE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 


THE  TWENTY-THIRD  MEETING 

THE  Twenty— titird  Meeting  of  The  Cambridge  His- 
torical Society  was  held  in  memory  of  Thomas  Went- 
worth  Higginson  on  the  twenty-first  day  of  December, 
nineteen  hundred  and  eleven,  at  a  quarter  after  eight  o'clock, 
in  Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge. 

The  President,  Richard  Henry  Dana,  presided. 
The  order  of  exercises  was  as  follows : 

Introductory  Remarks  Rictiard  Henry  Dana. 

Public  Career  ok  Thomas  \Yent\v«>rth  IIn;<;iN-<>\-, 

Hon.  Samuel  W.  MoCall,  LL.D. 
The  Helper  of  Woman's  Cause  ....  Mrs.  Lucia  Ames  Mead. 
Tin.  Citizen  and  Neighbor  ....  Key.  8.  M.  Cbotheba,  D.D. 
The  Man  ok  Letters  Bliss  Perry,  LL.D. 

President  Dana  made  the  following  introductory  remarks  : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Members  of  the  Cambridge 
Historical  Society  :  The  Committee  of  the  Cambridge 
Historical  Society  in  charge  of  the  proceedings  this  evening 
have  permitted  me,  as  President  of  the  Society,  to  say  a 
few  words  about  Colonel  Iligginson's  work  in  Cambridge 
politics. 

He  represented  Cambridge  in  the  State  Legislature  for 
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two  years,  1880  and  1881.  The  time  at  my  disposal  is  too 
short  for  me  to  say  more  than  that  we  were  proud  of  him, 
and  wished  he  might  have  continued  to  honor  us  with  his 
presence  in  the  General  Court  for  many  years  thereafter. 
He  showed  his  independence  by  opposing  the  bill  for  biennial 
elections  —  though  it  was  favored  by  most  of  his  prominent 
supporters  —  believing  that  on  any  issue  not  involved  in  the 
campaign  a  Representative,  after  hearing  all  that  could  be 
said  on  both  sides,  should  act  on  his  own  best  judgment. 

Beside  running  for  Congress  as  Free  Soil  candidate  in 
1850,  before  he  came  to  Cambridge,  he  accepted  in  1888  the 
Democratic  and  Independent  nomination  for  Congress  in  our 
district  against  Gen.  N.  P.  Banks,  then  an  old  man,  an  ex- 
Governor,  ex-Speaker  of  the  national  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  a  distinguished  orator,  the  Republican  candidate 
in  a  district  that  was  supposed  to  be  overwhelmingly  Repub- 
lican. This  was  the  year  when  President  Cleveland  after 
his  first  term  was  defeated  by  Mr.  Harrison,  and  when  there 
was  a  general  return  to  the  Republican  party  all  over  the 
country;  and  Colonel  Higginson,  too,  was  contesting  the 
seat  against  a  candidate  about  whose  name  had  gathered 
much  sentiment  and  even  romance.  Notwithstanding  all 
these  disadvantages,  Colonel  Higginson  reduced  the  usual 
Republican  majority  by  about  one-half,  ran  ahead  of  the 
vote  for  Electors  for  President  Cleveland  in  the  district,  and, 
I  believe,  prepared  the  way  for  the  choice  in  the  next  con- 
gressional election  of  1890,  on  the  same  platform  and  from 
the  same  district,  of  Mr.  Sherman  Hoar.  In  his  letter  of 
acceptance  Colonel  Higginson  said  in  part :  "  It  [the  election 
of  Mr.  Cleveland]  has  put  an  end  to  the  delusion  that  only 
one  of  the  two  great  parties  is  truly  patriotic  or  can  be 
trusted  with  the  government,  this  being  a  theory  which 
strikes  at  the  very  root  of  Republican  institutions.  .  .  .  For 
the  first  time  in  many  years  we  have  a  president  who  prac- 
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tically  leads  both  parties."  And  again  :  "  Every  party 
which  elects  upright  men  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  their 
good  action,  just  as  every  party  which  nominates  unscrupu- 
lous men,  or  even  takes  them  for  its  real  leaders  while  going 
through  the  form  of  nominating  some  one  else,  drops  to 
their  level  and  is  responsible  for  their  misdeeds." 

During  the  campaign,  being  pressed  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion what  he  should  do  in  Congress  if  a  question  came  up 
from  the  Committee  on  Elections  as  to  the  admission  of  a 
certain  member,  Republican  or  Democrat,  he  replied  :  "What 
should  I  do  as  a  Democratic  member  ?  I  should  do  just  the 
same,  I  trust,  as  if  I  were  a  Republican  member  —  look  into 
the  facts  as  they  were  and  give  my  vote  without  fear  or 
favor.  You  say,  6  It  is  easy  to  talk,  but  you  would  n't  find 
it  so  easy  when  the  pressure  came.'  What  is  the  *  pressure  '  ? 
What  pressure  need  be  brought  to  bear  upon  a  man  who  is 
nominated  by  a  party  without  his  asking,  without  its  asking 
for  any  pledges,  nominated  by  acclamation,  simply  with  the 
request  that  he  should  go  to  Washington  and  do  what  he 
thinks  right  ?  They  say,  1  It  is  n't  so  easy  when  you  get 
there/  I  dare  say  not.  It  is  n't  to  do  easy  things  that  men 
are  sent  to  Washington,  I  supposed ;  I  supposed  it  was  to  do 
difficult  things.  ...  I  don't  say  it  is  an  easy  thing  for  a 
man  to  stand  up  against  his  own  party,  but  I  think  that 
every  man  who  dares  to  represent  this  or  any  district  of 
Massachusetts  in  Congress  ought  to  be  able  to  say  as  Dr. 
Channing  said  when  he  was  asked  what  he  would  do  under 
certain  circumstances.  He  said :  6  What  I  can  do  in  the 
hour  of  trial  may  be  doubtful,  what  I  ought  to  do  is  plain, 
and  what  I  desire  to  do  is  known  to  the  Searcher  of  all 
hearts.'  " 

Colonel  Higginson  was  a  regular  voter  at  both  caucuses 
and  elections  up  to  the  very  last,  no  matter  how  old  or  feeble 
he  was  or  how  bad  the  weather.     In  Cambridge  municipal 
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affairs  he  was  a  member  of,  and  contributor  to  the  various 
associations  for  good  government  that  succeeded  one  another 
in  this  city.  He  presided  and  spoke  at  many  of  the  cam- 
paign meetings,  and  his  name  and  influence  were  eagerly 
sought  on  every  local  issue ;  but  no  one  need  think  that  he 
signed  his  name,  as  so  many  do,  because  requested.  No 
matter  how  influential  were  the  leaders  of  the  organization 
who  brought  a  paper  for  his  signature,  he  always,  as  I  know 
from  my  own  experience,  asked  the  most  searching  questions 
and  brought  to  bear  his  rich  knowledge  of  men  and  policies 
before  deciding  what  action  to  take ;  and  this  care  often  re- 
sulted in  improved  wording  of  the  circulars,  and  in  some 
cases  in  a  changed  course  of  action.  At  political  meetings, 
whether  as  speaker  or  presiding  officer,  he  maintained  the 
same  self-possession  and  delightful  sense  of  humor  which  so 
brightened  his  literary  work.  This  is  illustrated  by  one  occa- 
sion when,  Mr.  Higginson  being  in  the  chair,  two  prominent 
members  of  the  meeting  became  involved  in  acrimonious  per- 
sonalities addressed  directly  to  each  other,  and  which  became 
very  bitter.  Colonel  Higginson  rapped  with  his  gavel,  and 
in  the  sweetest  and  most  quiet  manner  said,  "  Believing  in 
the  importance  of  parliamentary  procedure,  I  shall  ask  the 
gentlemen  hereafter  to  address  their  personal  remarks  to  my- 
self." The  idea  of  addressing  such  remarks  to  Mr.  Higgin- 
son struck  the  whole  meeting  as  so  ridiculous  that  they  burst 
into  laughter  and  the  ill  feeling  was  immediately  allayed. 

I  shall  ask  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  in  charge  of 
this  meeting  to  read  a  selection  from  a  number  of  very  inter- 
esting letters, —  Mr.  William  Roscoe  Thayer. 

Mr.  William  Roscoe  Thayer.  Mr.  President,  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen:  The  date  of  this  meeting,  which  falls  on  the 
eve  of  Colonel  Higginson' s  birthday,  unfortunately  comes  so 
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near  Christmas  that  many  of  the  persons  to  whom  we  sent 
invitations  could  not  come.  The  many  varieties  of  persons 
to  whom  invitations  needed  to  be  sent  bore  in  upon  me  and 
the  other  members  of  the  Committee  the  very  wide  contacts 
of  the  man.  I  shall  read  three  letters,  brief  letters,  but  I 
think  each  in  a  way  shows  not  only  a  personal  appreciation 
of  Colonel  Higginson,  but  also  that  the  manner  in  which  each 
of  the  writers  came  into  personal  contact  with  him  was  very 
different  from  the  others.  The  first  is  from  the  editor  of 
"  Harper's  Magazine": 

Editorial  Rooms,  Harper's  Magazine,  New  York. 
December  S,  1911. 

Dear  Mr.  Thayer  : 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  be  with  you  on  the  21st.  but  I  most  heartily  join 
with  the  Cambridge  Historical  Society  in  its  tribute  to  Colonel  Higgin- 
son, to  whom  America  owes  so  much  for  what  he  was,  for  what  he  did, 
and  for  what  he  wrote.  His  association  with  Cambridge  is  most  inti- 
mate in  the  minds  of  us  all ;  and  for  vivid  portraiture  of  Cambridge  life 
and  society,  and  his  disclosures  of  the  men  and  women  who  gave  distinc- 
tion to  that  earliest  important  seat  of  culture  in  America,  no  writer  has 
done  more.  But  if  he  dwelt  lovingly  and  luminously  where  he  was  born 
to  dwell,  he  could  not  be  provincial  —  even  Cambridge  he  delocalized 
and  made  national.  In  the  field  of  practical  service  he  Lrave  everything 
he  touched  the  same  expansion,  till  it  was  coterminous  with  the  Common- 
wealth—  with  humanity  itself. 

Uniting  with  all  his  friends  in  loving  and  grateful  memory, 

Yours  faithfully, 

EL  M.  Alden. 

The  next  is  from  Henry  Van  Dyke : 

Avalon,  Privcetov,  N.  J. 

I) far  Mr.  Thayer: 

J  am  very  sorry  that  a  previous  engagement  for  December  21st  will 
prevent  me  from  being  present  at  the  meeting  to  honor  the  memory  of 
that  true  American  gentleman  and  delightful  writer,  Thomas  Wentworth 
Higginson.  There  was  a  fine  courage  in  his  life,  a  sincere  courtesy  in 
his  behavior,  and  a  clear  charm  in  his  written  and  spoken  words  which 
made  him  distinguished  among  his  brother-men  and  fellow-citizens,  to 
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whose  welfare  he  was  devoted  and  in  whose  service  he  fought  and  labored. 
He  was  young  with  vigor,  and  he  grew  old  with  grace. 

The  rolling  years  remove  familiar  figures  and  bring  new  types  of  citi- 
zenship and  authorship.  But  they  are  not  likely  to  bring  a  more  sincere, 
devout,  and  gracious  type  of  democratic  aristocrat  than  Colonel  Higgin- 
son.  I  feel  his  departure  as  a  personal  loss,  and  cherish  his  memory 
with  affection  and  high  regard. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Hexry  Van  Dtke. 

December  14,  1911. 

And  the  last  is  dated  at  the  British  Embassy,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. : 

British  Embassy,  Washington,  December  11,  1911. 

Dear  Mr.  Thayer: 

Greatly  to  my  regret  I  cannot  be  present  at  the  exercises  to  commem- 
orate the  character  and  services  of  my  dear  old  friend,  Colonel  Thomas 
Wentworth  Higginson.  It  would  have  been  a  pleasure  to  me  to  join  in 
a  tribute  to  the  dignity  and  worth  of  a  career  always  devoted  to  high 
ideals,  as  well  as  to  the  kindliness  and  warmth  of  his  nature.  He  was  a 
grand  specimen  of  the  old  New  England  type,  unshaken  in  principle,  full 
of  courage,  strenuous  in  good  causes,  and  the  example  he  set  deserves 
to  be  cherished,  not  only  by  his  friends,  but  by  all  who  remember  the 
Civil  War  period,  and  what  Massachusetts  did  in  those  trying  times. 

Believe  me  to  be 

Very  truly  yours, 

James  Bryce. 

Mr.  Dana.  Substantially  the  same  congressional  district 
for  which  Colonel  Higginson  ran  as  a  member  of  Congress 
in  1888  has  been  represented  for  a  good  many  years  by  a 
member  who  has  had  the  same  characteristics  for  courage 
and  independence  of  party  rule  which  Colonel  Higginson 
himself  exhibited  and  which  has  not  rendered  him  unpopular 
in  this  day  of  historic  rebellion  against  all  kinds  of  tyranny. 
You  have  all  heard  of  him  as  a  radical  leader  in  affairs  of 
our  own  time.  I  may  say  that  the  speaker  has  hurried  on 
from  Washington,  where  he  was  busy  in  the  debates  on  the 
Russian  treaty,  and  he  just  barely  got  here  in  time  for  this 
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meeting,  for  which  we  are  all  extremely  grateful.  I  have 
the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  you  the  Hon.  Samuel  W. 
McCall,  representing  this  district  in  Congress. 

Mr.  McCall  delivered  the  following  address : 

PUBLIC  CAREER  OF  THOMAS  WENTWORTH 
HIGGINSON 

The  thing  that  most  impressed  me  in  examining  somewhat  care- 
fully the  political  career  of  Colonel  Higginson  was  his  readiness 
for  public  service  without  regard  to  any  personal  distinction  that 
might  come  to  himself.  In  writing  about  his  own  life  in  1898  he 
said :  "  In  looking  back  fifty  years,  I  cannot  put  my  finger  on  five 
years  when  I  myself  was  not  performing  some  official  service  for 
the  city  or  State  or  both  simultaneously."  He  served  upon  the 
School  Committee  in  all  the  four  places  in  which  he  resided.  In 
three  of  them  where  there  was  a  public  library  he  was  a  member  of 
its  Board  of  Trustees,  and  in  the  fourth  place,  which  had  no  library, 
he  was  a  leader  in  the  movement  to  establish  one.  He  was  one 
year  at  the  head  of  the  Governor's  staff,  two  years  in  the  State 
House  of  Representatives,  three  years  on  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, and  seven  years  State  .Military  and  Naval  Historian. 

This  is  simply  the  record  of  his  connection  with  the  civil  depart- 
ments of  government.  There  remains  his  service  in  war  and  upon 
the  lecture  platform,  which  is  next  to  the  political  platform,  and 
where  he  did  much  that  was  of  an  important  public  character.  He 
seems  to  have  enlisted  for  life  in  the  public  service.  Much  of 
what  he  did  was  gratuitously  done,  and  all  of  it  was  entirely 
disinterested. 

His  service  in  the  army  was  as  colonel  of  a  regiment,  and  when 
he  retired  because  of  the  effects  of  an  injury  received  in  battle  he 
might  doubtless  have  retired  with  the  rank  above  his  own,  but  he 
thought  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  would  be  too  high  for  a 
civilian  to  live  up  to,  and  he  preferred  to  keep  his  fighting  rank. 
That  same  notion  seemed  to  govern  him  in  his  civil  career.  He 
was  animated  not  by  a  desire  to  win  personal  glory,  but  by  a  wish 
to  render  public  service. 
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The  first  important  part  which  he  took  in  politics  was  as  a  can- 
didate for  Congress  in  1850  from  the  Newburyport  district.  This 
nomination  was  forced  upon  him,  and  after  he  had  been  chosen  he 
attempted  to  get  Judge  J osiah  G.  Abbot  to  run  in  his  place.  But 
Judge  Abbot  declined  on  the  ground  that  he  would  immediately 
get  into  quarrels  with  Southern  members  and  would  have  to  fight 
duels  to  which  he  was  conscientiously  opposed.  If  we  may  judge 
from  Colonel  Higginson's  career,  he  might  have  made  even  more 
strongly  the  same  objection,  for  while  he  was  not  of  a  quarrelsome 
disposition  he  never  seems  to  have  avoided  a  fight  which  came  his 
way,  and  his  whole  record  shows  that  he  was  on  very  good  terms 
with  danger.  His  most  important  contribution  to  the  campaign  of 
1850  was  the  address  which  he  issued  to  the  voters  of  the  Third 
District,  and  it  will  rank  with  the  best  political  manifestoes  of  that 
time.  It  presents  with  great  vigor  the  arguments  against  the 
slavery  compromises  of  that  year,  and  his  argument  acquired  even 
greater  force  from  the  restraint  with  which  he  stated  it.  There 
was  no  vituperation,  there  was  very  little  of  personality,  but  there 
was  a  powerful  statement  of  the  evils  of  the  Compromise,  and  es- 
pecially of  that  part  of  it  which  related  to  the  return  of  fugitive 
slaves  and  to  permitting  the  new  Mexican  territory  to  enter  the 
Union  with  slavery.  He  was  willing  to  take  his  stand  with  the 
Free-soil  party,  and  declared  that  if  he  ever  could  find  another 
party  truer  and  wiser  in  freedom's  cause,  "  I  trust  I  may  be  able  to 
take  any  place  that  may  be  assigned  to  me  in  its  ranks  without 
ambition  and  without  a  fear."  He  was  of  course  not  elected,  be- 
cause his  party  was  in  a  small  minority  in  the  district.  For  the 
next  ten  years  his  public  service  was  mainly  upon  the  lecture  plat- 
form and  especially  in  support  of  the  antislavery  agitation. 

The  first  office  of  more  than  local  importance  that  he  ever  held 
was  that  of  captain  of  a  company  of  volunteers  near  the  beginning 
of  the  war.  But  before  he  saw  active  service  in  this  position  he 
was  asked  to  take  the  command  of  the  first  negro  regiment  or- 
ganized in  the  Civil  War.  He  accepted  this  post  and  was  highly 
successful  in  it.  His  regiment  was  an  untrained  body  of  men, 
only  recently  out  of  slavery,  and  Higginson  showed  remarkable 
tact  in  controlling  them  and  in  establishing  discipline.  It  scarcely 
needs  saying  that  he  displayed  great  coolness  and  courage  under  fire. 
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Not  the  least  notable  part  of  his  public  service  was  rendered  as 
a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives.  He 
invariably  took  the  democratic  position,  not  in  the  partisan  sense 
but  in  the  best  meaning  of  that  term.  In  his  "  Cheerful  Yester- 
days "  he  gives  it  as  his  firm  conviction  that  there  never  was  au 
honester  body  of  men  than  the  two  Massachusetts  legislatures  of 
which  he  was  a  member  during  the  early  eighties.  That  opinion 
of  the  general  integrity  of  our  legislatures  is  held  by  most  of  the 
men  who  have  served  in  them  and  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
know  them.  Probably  he  was  told  by  the  press,  as  we  are  apt  to 
be  told  to-day,  that  each  one  of  these  legislatures  was  more  corrupt 
than  any  of  its  predecessors.  The  people  make  of  their  legisla- 
ture a  species  of  pillory,  and  when  they  wish  to  pelt  a  man  they 
"  honor  "  him  with  an  election  to  it.  This  constant  denunciation 
of  their  chosen  agents  has  led  the  people  in  the  direction  of  what 
is  sometimes  called  taking  the  power  into  their  own  hands,  and 
the  culmination  of  this  movement  in  the  initiative,  referendum, 
and  recall  will  be  likely  to  embark  society  in  a  hot-air  balloon  that 
is  not  even  dirigible,  so  that  it  may  scud  before  every  wind  that 
blows. 

It  is  refreshing  to  have  Higginson  refute  the  notion  that  there  is 
any  general  feeling  of  jealousy  or  hostility  toward  what  is  called 
the  scholar  in  politics.  He  modestly  says  that  he  had  been  much 
oftener  saddened  by  the  too  great  deference  of  men  who  were  his 
superiors  in  everything  but  a  diploma  than  by  jealousy.  His  ob- 
servation was  undoubtedly  just.  It  is  good,  too,  to  note  his  shrewd 
conclusions  regarding  public  speaking  which  he  had  reached  by 
observing  those  who  had  spoken  uj>on  the  same  platform  with 
himself.  It  offended  his  soul  to  have  a  fellow-speaker  flatter  and 
cajole  an  audience  and  cover  it  with  palaver,  instead  of  standing 
squarely  upon  his  feet  and  delivering  his  message  even  though  it 
were  an  unpopular  one. 

When  there  was  what  amounted  to  civil  war  in  Kansas  to 
determine  whether  it  should  be  a  free  or  a  slave  State,  he  was 
prominent  in  organizations  which  sent  to  that  Territory  many 
stanch  emigrants  in  favor  of  freedom,  and,  not  content  with 
sending  others,  he  himself  went  out  at  the  head  of  a  large  party 
and  exposed  himself  freely  to  the  dangers  that  then  threatened 
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one  who  held  his  views  upon  slavery  and  who  was  ever  ready  to 
express  them.  He  was  made  one  of  Lane's  brigadier-generals, 
although  that  honor  was  rather  a  sounding  one  because  Lane 
seems  to  have  commissioned  enough  brigadiers  to  supply  a 
great  army.  But  it  was  not  by  fighting,  but  by  the  influence  he 
exerted  personally  and  through  the  antislavery  men  he  led  into  the 
Territory,  that  he  proved  a  strong  force  for  making  Kansas  a  free 
State. 

The  relations  of  Higginson  to  John  Brown's  raid  at  Harper's 
Ferry,  which  at  the  time  received  a  good  deal  of  criticism,  have 
been  made  clear  by  Higginson  himself  and  in  Villard's  admirable 
life  of  Brown.  Brown  wrote  Higginson  for  assistance  in  the  enter- 
prise of  freeing  slaves  which  the  former  proposed  to  carry  on  in 
the  mountains  of  Virginia,  and  Higginson  was  very  ready  to  assist 
him  by  raising  money.  Brown's  first  plan  miscarried  so  far  as 
going  to  Virginia  was  .concerned,  and  upon  renewing  it  a  year 
afterward  Higginson  was  unable  to  take  any  part  of  consequence 
in  the  movement  and,  as  he  said,  the  affair  had  come  to  seem  to 
him  chimerical.  But  when  Brown's  enterprise  took  so  startling  a 
form  and  suddenly  came  to  disaster,  Higginson  did  not  attempt  to 
shirk  any  share  of  the  responsibility ;  in  fact,  he  seemed  willing 
generously  to  take  a  larger  share  than  was  really  his.  He  took  the 
position  toward  the  others  who  had  raised  money  for  Brown  that, 
having  approved  the  latter's  plans,  as  they  understood  them,  it  was 
better  to  stand  their  ground  and  give  him  some  moral  support  at 
least  on  the  witness  stand.  His  name  was  given  in  an  anonymous 
letter  to  Governor  Wise  as  one  of  two  men  who  could  explain  the 
whole  of  Brown's  plot,  and  he  was  threatened  with  arrest.  He 
declared  that  his  arrest  would  have  been  quite  superfluous,  for,  as 
he  said,  he  would  at  any  time  have  been  ready  to  go,  when  sum- 
moned, and  nobody  questioned  that.  After  Brown's  conviction 
Higginson,  wishing  to  rescue  him  from  prison,  went  to  New  York 
and  arranged  for  Mrs.  Brown  to  go  to  Harper's  Ferry  in  further- 
ance of  the  scheme.  But  when  Brown  heard  of  it,  he  positively 
forbade  any  attempt  to  carry  it  out. 

While  Higginson  was  not  disposed  to  shirk  one  particle  of  re- 
sponsibility, it  is  clear  that  he  did  not  understand  the  exact  nature 
of  the  raid  beforehand,  as  it  was  actually  put  into  execution,  and 
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the  same  is  doubtless  true  of  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  other  people 
in  Massachusetts  who  were  interested  with  him.  So  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  learn,  Higginson  supposed  that  Brown  intended  to 
establish  an  underground  railway,  such  as  he  had  operated  in  Mis- 
souri, and  that  it  was  his  object  to  free  individual  slaves,  to  con- 
ceal them  in  the  Alleghany  mountains  and  if  necessary  to  defend 
their  freedom.  When  it  came  time  for  Brown  to  put  his  plan  into 
execution,  with  a  remarkable  aberration  of  judgment,  he  openly 
began  war  upon  the  national  government  by  capturing  the  arsenal 
at  Harper's  Ferry.  Frederick  Douglass  attempted  in  vain  to  dis- 
suade him  from  the  plan  and  gave  him  sensible  advice.  The  at- 
tack on  the  arsenal  Douglass  declared  was  an  attack  on  the  federal 
government  and  would  array  the  whole  country  against  him;  it 
"was  a  perfect  steel  trap,"  Douglass  said,  and  once  within  it,  he 
would  never  be  able  to  get  out  alive.  The  enterprise  as  Brown  de- 
veloped it  was  entirely  impossible  of  success  and  resulted  in  the  de- 
struction of  many  lives,  the  first  victim  being  an  innocent  free  negro. 
Mr.  Villard  in  his  life  of  Brown,  in  which  he  shows  a  remarkable 
desire  to  chronicle  the  exact  facts,  leaves  little  room  for  doubt,  upon 
the  material  he  has  collected,  as  to  the  cause  of  Brown's  extraor- 
dinary action.  Mr.  John  M.  Forbes,  at  whose  house  Brown  once 
visited,  spoke  of  the  look  of  insanity  in  his  "glittering  gray-blue 
eyes."  Brown's  own  personal  history  and  that  of  his  family  would 
have  made  perfect  the  defense  of  insanity,  if  any  additional  evi- 
dence were  needed  to  that  which  the  character  of  the  raid  itself  af- 
forded. He  certainly  did  not  have  the  kind  of  responsibility  that 
should  have  sent  him  to  the  scaffold.  The  undoubted  effect  of  the 
mid  was  to  produce  a  genuine  alarm  in  the  South.  It  is  not  so 
clear  that  it  strengthened  abolitionism  in  the  North.  At  any  rate, 
this  much  is  true  —  that  in  the  critical  winter  of  1860-61  the  cause 
of  abolitionism  seemed  to  have  less  strength  than  it  had  ever  had 
after  it  had  become  an  established  agitation.  The  most  abhorrent 
compromises  with  slavery,  such  as  had  never  been  dreamed  of  by 
the  Whigs,  were  passed  through  both  Houses  of  Congress  by  the 
votes  of  the  Republican  members.  As  to  one  of  the  important 
counts  in  the  indictment  against  Webster,  his  acceptance  in  the 
Compromise  of  1850  of  the  proposition  that  certain  Territories 
should  be  permitted  to  decide  for  themselves  whether  they  would 
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have  slavery  when  they  should  be  admitted  to  the  Union — that 
was  one  of  the  mildest  of  the  compromises  offered  and  voted  for 
by  Republicans  in  Congress  in  the  winter  of  1860.  Freedom  was 
indeed  brought  about  by  a  revolution,  but  it  was  not  a  revolution 
inaugurated  by  the  enemies  of  slavery  but  by  its  friends.  The 
force  that  won  freedom  was  the  force  of  law.  We  can  all  admire 
Brown's  fervent  zeal  for  freedom,  but  it  would  be  very  dangerous 
to  sanction  the  methods  which  he  employed.  Slavery  was  a  terrible 
thing,  but  in  the  opinion  of  men  living  to-day  there  are  many  other 
terrible  things  in  society.  Often  real  wrongs  find  shelter  for  a 
time  under  any  system  of  government,  as  well  as  fancied  wrongs, 
and  often  men  whose  minds  dwell  upon  a  single  evil  will  come  to 
think  of  it  as  the  sum  of  all  evil.  Men  have  a  laudable  way  of 
devising  political  inventions  for  making  society  better,  if  not  per- 
fect. These  are  somewhat  like  the  inventions  in  the  Patent 
Office,  a  very  large  proportion  of  which  are  ingenious  but  not 
practical,  and  it  often  happens  that  the  less  of  real  value  a  political 
or  mechanical  invention  has  the  more  it  is  believed  to  have  by  the 
man  who  possesses  it  or  who  is  possessed  by  it.  Some  of  these  in- 
ventors are  likely  to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  and,  if 
they  cannot  do  so  peaceably,  to  employ  violent  methods  to  establish 
their  reform.  The  true  method  of  providing  remedies  under  a  gov- 
ernment like  ours  is  by  a  resolute  and  lawful  agitation  such  as  Gar- 
rison employed.  Any  other  principle  than  that  would  make  vio- 
lence the  agency  of  reform,  dynamite  and  the  dagger  would  take 
the  place  of  discussion,  and  government  by  law  would  cease  to 
exist. 

Higginson  was  ready  to  fight  for  his  ideas,  and  when  the  irre- 
pressible conflict  finally  came  he  was  willing  to  risk  his  life  for 
that  freedom  which  he  worshiped  in  his  soul.  The  study  of  his 
public  career  shows  him  to  have  been  a  wholesome,  invigorating, 
and  beneficent  force  in  public  as  he  was  in  private  life.  He  was 
ever  ready  to  lift  up  his  voice  for  unpopular  causes  if  only  they 
were  just.  His  career  affords  a  splendid  example  of  the  unselfish, 
courageous,  and  sane  devotion  of  brilliant  talent  to  the  public 
service. 
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Mrs.  Lucia  Ames  Mead  then  read  the  following  paper: 
THE  HELPER  OF  WOMAN'S  CAUSE 

It  is  fitting  that  on  Forefathers'  Day  we  should  meet  to  commem- 
orate the  life,  rich  in  years,  in  culture  and  beneficence,  of  a  de- 
scendant of  that  noble,  virile  stock  of  Puritans  who  led  an  exodus 
which  Lowell  deemed  the  most  significant  since  Moses  led  his  little 
band  of  outcasts  out  of  Egypt  toward  the  Promised  Land. 

Three  hundred  years  and  more  his  blood  had  run 
In  no  polluted  course  from  sire  to  son, 
And  thus  was  he  predestined  ere  his  birth 

To  serve  the  land  whereto  his  fibers  felt  instinctive  sympathies. 

Just  three  centuries  ago,  Colonel  Higginson's  saintly  progenitor 
was  laying  in  Jesus  College,  in  England's  Cambridge,  the  founda- 
tion for  that  culture  and  courage  which  he  transmitted  to  his  long 
list  of  noble  descendants  when,  by  the  "  rude  grasp  of  that  great 
impulse  which  drove  him  across  the  sea,"  he  came  to  Salem's  rocky 
pastures  and  salt  marshes.  It  is  also  as  a  pioneer  that  America's 
Cambridge  honors  its  distinguished  citizen  to-night. 

Others  will  speak  of  his  learning  and  rare  literary  gifts,  of  his 
love  of  freedom  of  religious  thought,  of  his  heroic  service  to  his 
black  regiment  in  which  lie  risked  ignominious  death  upon  a  South- 
ern gallows.  But  it  is  my  special  privilege  to  voice  the  gratitude 
of  that  half  of  America's  citizens  who  owe  him  a  peculiar  debt  for 
his  chivalric,  pioneer  service  in  the  cause  of  justice  to  woman. 
Colonel  Higginson  was  a  knight  par  excellence,  sans  peur  et  sans 
reproche.  In  early  life,  in  addition  to  espousing  two  other  unpop- 
ular causes,  he  championed  the  cause  of  wives  and  mothers  whose 
position  before  the  law  of  that  benighted  time  was  scarcely  more 
than  that  of  a  domestic  servant. 

He  saw  a  weeping  child  torn  from  its  mother  and  sold  upon  the 
block  in  a  slave  market  in  Missouri,  and  the  righteons  wrath  that 
blanched  his  cheek  nerved  his  hand  to  take  the  sword  in  mortal 
combat  against  that  "  earth-born  Cyclops,"  slavery.  In  a  court 
room  in  Massachusetts  he  saw  two  weeping  children  torn  from 
their  mother  by  a  guardian  appointed  by  their  dead  father.  Because 
she  had  married  again,  the  law  of  the  State  took  from  her  all  right 
over  her  own  flesh  and  blood.    The  young  divine's  cheek  blanched 
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with  the  horror  of  the  tragedy,  and  he  thereupon  pledged  himself  to 
do  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  redress  the  wrongs  against  women 
inflicted  by  cruel  law  and  medieval  tradition. 

It  is  difficult  indeed  for  us  women  of  the  twentieth  century,  free 
to  travel  and  work  and  study  as  we  will  and  even,  unridiculed,  to 
speak  from  platform  and  pulpit,  to  visualize  the  Massachusetts  of 
that  day.  There  was  then  in  Boston  no  high  school  for  girls, 
though  since  1632  the  city  had  provided  that  white  and  even 
Indian  boys  should  be  trained  for  admittance  into  Harvard  College. 
In  1825  a  high  school  had  been  opened  as  an  experiment,  and  it 
was  soon  so  crowded  that  the  experiment  became  an  "  alarming 
success  "  and  was  abandoned.  When  Mr.  Higginson  wrote  his  first 
plea  for  the  education  of  woman,  only  one  college  in  the  country 
—  Oberlin  —  stood  open  to  her  as  against  about  three  hundred  and 
seventy-five  at  present.  At  that  date  no  mention  of  woman  as 
maid,  wife,  or  widow  was  on  the  index  of  the  journal  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  Massachusetts.  No  woman  could  be  a  witness 
and  proceed  against  her  husband  for  desertion.  She  could  not  hold 
trust  estates.  Her  husband  could,  by  will,  deprive  her  of  every  part 
of  his  property  and  also  of  what  had  been  her  own  before  her  mar- 
riage. The  husband  owned  all  of  the  wife's  real  estate  and  her  earn- 
ings. She  could  make  no  contract  and  no  will,  and  could  have  no 
redress  at  law  if  her  husband  took  her  children,  her  clothes,  her 
earnings,  and  neglected  to  support  the  family.  Even  if  unmarried, 
she  could  hold  property  only  through  trustees. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  it  was  only  after  a  frightful  tragedy, 
in  which  a  mother,  driven  insane  by  a  brutal  husband,  butchered 
her  six  children  to  keep  him  from  taking  them  from  her,  that  the 
law  was  altered  in  this  State  ;  yet  to-day,  in  all  but  fourteen  States, 
this  infamous  law  still  holds  good.  Mr.  Higginson  tells  us  that 
in  1852  he  found  women  teaching  in  grammar  schools  for  $175  per 
annum  and  men  doing  the  same  work  receiving  $500,  and  he 
quotes  a  legal  authority  of  that  date  who  said,  "  the  husband  may 
in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  adopt  every  act  of  physical  coercion 
which  does  not  endanger  the  life  and  health  of  his  wife."  "  We 
rob  woman  of  the  right  to  the  soil  she  stands  on,"  said  the  indig- 
nant preacher,  "  and  then  beg  leave  to  offer  her  a  chair." 

His  great  contemporaries  —  Emerson,  Lincoln,  Sumner,  Garrison, 
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Phillips,  Mark  Twain,  Beecher,  Senator  Hoar,  George  William 
Curtis,  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Ho  wells,  Phillips  Brooks,  and,  more 
especially,  Samuel  Sewall,  James  Freeman  Clarke,  and  Theodore 
Parker  —  shared  his  belief  in  woman  suffrage  and  occasionally  used 
voice  and  pen  in  its  advocacy,  but  it  was  our  friend  who,  more  than 
any  other,  from  youth  to  age,  spoke  most  persistently  and  persua- 
sively. He  was  as  truly  a  pioneer  as  he  who  with  Bible  and  axe 
plunged  into  the  rude  wilderness,  ever  ready  to  cut  a  pathway  for 
feebler  feet  and  to  build  a  temple  of  justice  where  special  privilege 
should  find  no  advocate.  He  loved  the  goddess  Freedom,  and  he 
was  not  dismayed  by  the  grotesque  and  irritating  satellites  that 
follow  too  often  in  her  train.  He  was  a  lover  of  democracy  and, 
sensitive  as  he  was  to  the  delicate  refinements  of  life,  he  had  the 
radium  power  of  revealing  her  true  being  behind  the  rough 
exterior  in  which  the  goddess  often  masks. 

"  I  should  far  rather  be  governed  by  the  community  as  a  whole,'* 
said  lie,  u  than  by  my  ablest  friend  and  his  ablest  friends.  The 
safeguard  of  scientific  legislation  may  be  in  the  heads  of  a  culti- 
vated few,  but  the  safeguard  of  personal  freedom  is  commonly  in 
the  hands  of  the  uncultivated  many." 

Emerson,  with  profound  wisdom,  has  told  us  that  the  measure  of 
a  man's  intellect  mil  attainment  is  his  power  to  perceive  identity. 
Colonel  Higginson  had  this  power  in  high  degree.  Beneath  the 
black  man's  skin  lie  saw  the  human  soul,  identical  with  his  in  its 
ultimate  potentialities.  Beneath  a  humble  bonnet  and  shawl  he 
saw  the  citizen,  obliged  to  obey  lawmakers,  but,  unlike  himself, 
without  a  voice  in  changing  them,  and  he  found  her  cause  identical 
with  his.  Therefore  he  sharpen.'. I  his  sword  for  combat  against 
hoary  prejudice,  tradition,  and  inertia,  which  kept  his  sword  unto 
the  end  unrusted  and  unsheathed.  Like  Landseer's  picture  of 
"  Dignity,"  he  looked  serenely  past  the  harking  pup  of  popular 
prejudice  and  cared  not  a  jot  for  jeer  or  gibe. 

Colonel  Higginson  was  no  Arthurian  knight  tilting  in  tourna- 
ments to  win  the  favor  of  fair  ladies.  lie  was  rather  a  knightly 
elder  brother,  unenamoured  and  anbewitohed,  and  knowing  in- 
timately the  humdrum  commonplaceness  and  deficiencies  of  his 
inexperienced  sisters.  He  was  no  flatterer  and  never  offered  the 
sickening  adulation  to  women  which  usually  implies  real  (lis- 
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respect.  The  frivolous  dames  of  Newport  he  compared  with  the 
foam  on  their  broad  beach.  The  type  of  women  that  he  honored 
were  the  earnest  souls  who  made  with  him  the  quiet,  stubborn, 
never-ceasing  protest  against  those  laws  and  those  traditions 
which  hindered  human  freedom  and  efficiency.  It  was  women 
like  Lucretia  Mott,  Mrs.  Stowe,  Miss  Anthony,  Lucy  Stone,  Mrs. 
Cheney,  Mrs.  Liver  more,  and  Mrs.  Howe  that  he  delighted  to 
honor,  and  it  was  to  these  and  their  feminine  comrades  in  the 
suffrage  movement  that  he  attributed  the  influence  which  finally 
removed  those  laws  which  so  long  disgraced  our  Massachusetts  code. 

Out  of  Colonel  Higginson's  fifty  books,  four,  besides  his  life 
of  Margaret  Fuller,  concern  women.  It  was  owing  to  the  influ- 
ence of  his  book,  44  Shall  Women  Learn  the  Alphabet?''  that  the 
donor  of  Smith  College  made  her  generous  gift  to  women  students. 
For  years  he  contributed  weekly  an  editorial  to  the  "Woman's  Jour- 
nal." His  "Common  Sense  about  Women,"  I  wish  might  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  every  college  graduate,  for  the  young  man  to-day 
needs  a  far  greater  comprehension  of  woman's  history  and  point  of 
view  than  sufficed  his  grandfather.  "I  have  never  been  able  to 
see  that  there  was  a  quality  or  grace  of  character  which  really  be- 
longed exclusively  to  either  sex  or  which  failed  to  win  honor  when 
exercised  by  either.  The  life  which  is  common  to  the  sexes  is  the 
principal  life;  the  life  which  each  leads  as  such  is  a  subordinate 
thing,"  he  said.  He  criticised  Darwin  for  failing  to  note  in  his  list 
of  men's  superior  attainments  that  in  nearly  every  case  of  masculine 
pre-eminence  woman  was  excluded  from  any  fair  competition,  and 
he  claimed  that  woman  was  now  gaining  on  man  in  at  least  prose 
fiction  and  dramatic  representation.  He  saw  that  the  empire  of 
the  past  properly  belonged  to  man,  as  it  was  an  empire  of  force, 
and  woman  was  naturally  subordinate.  But  since,  in  the  fullness 
of  time,  release  from  slavery  to  the  spinning-wheel  and  needle  has 
come  by  man's  invasion  through  machinery  into  woman's  work, 
he  saw  arising  "  a  new  empire  of  higher  reason,  of  arts,  affections, 
and  inspirations."  He  believed  in  the  diginity  of  self-support  for 
women,  and  saw  nothing  admirable  in  the  domestic  paradise  de- 
picted in  English  novels  —  "half  a  dozen  unmarried  daughters 
round  the  family  hearth,  all  assiduously  doing  worsted  work  and 
petting  papa." 
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While  woman's  strength  is  not  as  man's,  he  thought  her  power 
of  endurance  greater,  and  said:  "One  grows  tired  of  hearing  young 
men  who  can  do  nothing  but  row  or  swing  dumb-bells  and  are 
thrown  off  their  training  by  the  loss  of  a  night's  sleep  speak  con- 
temptuously of  a  woman  who  can  watch  with  a  sick  person  half 
a  dozen  nights  together." 

He  thought  the  modem  girl  stronger  than  the  imaginary  Ama- 
zon of  colonial  days,  whose  enormous  number  of  offspring  fre- 
quently died  early,  and  he  fortified  himself  with  quotations  from 
a  French  visitor  of  1782,  who  reports  our  women  at  twenty  as  hav- 
ing lost  the  freshness  of  youth  and  at  thirty-five  and  forty  as 
wrinkled  and  decrepit.  He  admired  neither  the  tearful,  fainting 
heroine  of  the  novels  of  his  youth  nor  the  slangy  hoyden  of  his 
later  years,  when  basket  ball  and  hockey  and  the  outdoor  life  and 
freedom  which  he  so  constantly  advocated  have  developed  a  type 
not  always  to  be  admired. 

He  protested  earnestly  against  the  retention  of  the  word  uobey" 
in  the  marriage  service,  and  reported  his  courteous  remonstrance 
to  an  Episcopal  clergyman  after  witnessing  a  marriage  with  that 
form;  the  clergyman  admitted,  after  reflection,  that  he  thought  the 
woman  ought  not  to  take  such  a  vow.  He  saw  all  the  sophistry 
in  the  argument  that  the  word  is  synonymous  with  service,  as  I  was 
once  told  it  was  by  a  Congregational  clergyman  who  always  used 
the  form  whenever  he  could  persuade  a  couple  to  accept  it.  Col- 
onel Higginson  saw  in  this  an  odious  relic  of  the  time  when  every 
woman  was  a  child  before  the  law,  and  lie  resented  this  perpetua- 
tion of  ancient  disrespect,  this  assumption  that  whenever  the  judg- 
ments of  an  adult  man  or  woman  differed,  the  woman  must  be 
pledged  in  advance  to  yield  whether  her  reason  was  convinced  or 
not.  Father  Hall,  pledged  in  early  youth  to  obey  the  Cowley 
Fathers,  and  in  his  mature  years  commanded  against  his  judgment 
to  leave  his  Boston  pulpit  and  return  to  England,  showed  by  his 
obedience  the  true  interpretation  of  that  dangerous  vow. 

Our  friend  made  no  extravagant  claims  for  woman  suffrage.  He 
knew  that  women  would  make  mistakes.  But  in  spite  of  all  oh- 
jections  he  declared,  "This  fact  remains  and  all  history  shows  it — 
that  on  all  that  concerns  her  own  protection  a  woman  needs  a 
vote."    He  felt  that  woman's  greater  solicitude  for  all  humanita- 
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rian  questions  was  needed  to  balance  man's  disproportionate  in- 
terest for  legislation  concerning  property.  The  votes  of  mothers 
and  teachers  would,  in  his  opinion,  be  of  value  to  a  national  gov- 
ernment that  gives  more  attention  to  the  protection  of  lobsters  and 
the  development  of  hogs  than  to  supplying  data  for  the  raising  of 
children. 

In  his  own  home  he  practiced  all  he  preached,  and  those  who 
knew  him  best  know  how  more  than  tender  were  his  service,  his 
loyalty,  and  his  love. 

"  He  saw  God  stand  upon  the  weaker  side :  therefore  he  went, 
And  humbly  joined  him  to  the  weaker  part. 
So  he  could  be  the  nearer  to  God's  heart, 
And  feel  its  solemn  pulses  sending  blood 
Through  all  the  widespread  veins  of  endless  good." 

In  introducing  the  Reverend  Samuel  M.  Crothers  to  speak 
on  "  Colonel  Higginson  as  a  Citizen  and  Neighbor/'  Mr.  Dana 
said  : 

Colonel  Higginson,  though  a  prolific  writer  and  diligent 
reader  and  having  varied  interests,  always  had  time  to  say  a 
pleasant  word  to  his  neighbors  on  the  street,  throwing  light 
and  cheerfulness  about  hiin,  and  almost  invariably  saying 
something  worth  remembering.  He  was  fond  of  young 
people ;  and  I  can  well  remember  seeing  him  when  over 
sixty,  with  Bishop  (then  Dean)  Lawrence  and  Mrs.  Dana, 
coasting  down  Gurney  Hill  with  their  children.  I  saw  this 
only  once  myself ;  but  Mrs.  Dana  tells  me  that  it  frequently 
occurred. 

Mr.  Crothers  delivered  the  following  address : 

THE  CITIZEN  AND  NEIGHBOR 

Cotton  Mather,  in  one  of  his  numerous  biographies,  comes  to 
one  of  the  early  ministers  of  Cambridge,  and  in  order  to  sum  up 
his  character  he  simply  gives  entire  the  epitaph  which  we  may  still 
find  in  the  tombstone  in  our  Cambridge  churchyard ;  and  he  adds, 
for  the  benefit  of  his  English  friends,  "  In  New  England  tombstones 
have  not  yet  learned  to  lie." 
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Now,  I  am  not  sure  about  that,  but  even  when  eulogies  and  epi- 
taphs attempt  to  tell  the  truth  it  is  very  difficult  in  the  mere  lan- 
guage of  eulogy  to  tell  what  any  real  man  is  like,  to  give  a  sense 
of  the  man  he  was,  the  unique  quality  that  belonged  to  him  and 
made  us  love  him  and  made  us  admire  him.  The  language  of 
eulogy  almost  inevitably  blurs  the  quality  which  is  most  character- 
istic of  the  man  himself.  We  say  of  a  man,  "  He  is  a  good  man,  a 
true  man  "  ;  but  we  do  not  tell  what  kind  of  a  good  man  he  was,  or 
how  his  truth  manifested  itself  —  whether  it  came  in  solemn  guise 
or  whether  it  simply  played  about  his  mind.  And  to  describe  a  man 
like  Colonel  Higginson  in  any  conventional  terms  is  impossible. 
Even  to  give  an  account  of  the  different  things  he  did  conveys  no 
idea  of  the  grace  and  the  charm  of  his  way  of  doing  them.  He  did 
a  great  many  things,  and  he  did  a  great  many  things  well.  We  can 
say  of  him  that  he  was  a  minister,  he  was  a  reformer,  he  was  a 
fighter,  he  was  a  man  of  gentle  character,  he  was  a  good  citizen,  he 
was  a  kind  neighbor.  We  have  a  great  many  good  citizens  in 
Cambridge,  and  a  great  many  kind  neighbors  in  Cambridge ;  but 
there  was  only  one  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson,  and  this 
community  is  not  quite  the  same  now  that  he  has  passed  out 
of  it.  But  this  community  is  a  more  sacred  and  more  beautiful 
place  because  of  our  memory  of  him  and  because  of  what  he  did 
here. 

He  was  a  man  of  scholarly  habit.  We  have  a  great  many  scholars 
in  Cambridge,  but  they  are  not  all  like  him.  We  have  all  seen  re- 
formers;  we  have  thought  of  them  when  we  wanted  to  light  against 
them.  Colonel  Higginson  was  the  kind  of  reformer  that  we  wanted 
to  fight  with,  even  when  we  had  to  fight  against;  the  kind  of  re- 
former who  charmed  us  when  we  might  most  earnestly  disagree 
with  what  he  was  saying. 

Colonel  Higginson  was  a  man  who  united  two  qualities  which 
very  rarely  are  united,  and  if  they  could  be  united  more  often  this 
would  be  a  much  more  agreeable  world  to  live  in.  He  was  a  man 
individualistic  in  the  very  fiber  of  his  mind,  a  man  who  delighted 
not  only  to  seek  truth  but  to  speak  truth.  He  was  a  man  who 
liked  to  give  us  a  piece  of  his  mind,  and  that  is  not  generally  a 
very  agreeable  kind  of  man ;  but  he  was  a  man  also  of  neighbor!  i- 
ness,  of  kindliness,  of  sympathy,  of  good  humor.    Now,  usually,  a 
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man  who  insists  upon  speaking  his  uttermost  mind  is  an  unsympa- 
thetic person  toward  the  rank  and  file ;  he  is  a  man  who  goes  about 
as  a  superior  person.  That  is  the  reason  why  the  word  "  critic  '> 
has  such  an  unpleasant  association.  Colonel  Higginson  was  essen- 
tially a  critic,  and  a  critic  of  society.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  how  many  letters  of  protest  Colonel  Higginson  from  time  to 
time  wrote  for  the  newspapers;  when  anything  went  wrong  one 
would  hear  from  him;  but  the  wonderful  thing  was  that  these 
letters  of  protest  were  readable,  and  pleasant  to  read,  and  they  had 
a  certain  carrying  power  with  them. 

There  was  a  certain  quality  in  Colonel  Higginson's  mind  which 
is  not  expressed  by  ordinary  words.  The  only  word  for  it  that  I 
know,  that  expresses  the  quality  of  his  mind,  is  that  word  which 
Horace  Walpole  coined,  and  which,  unfortunately,  the  world  did 
not  take  up  and  accept  and  put  in  the  dictionary,  the  word  "  se- 
rendipity "  —  Colonel  Higginson  had  a  4<  serendipitatious  99  mind. 
Walpole  coined  the  word  "  serendipity  "  from  an  oriental  tale.  In 
the  true  sense  one  who  possessed  serendipity  was  one  who  saw  a 
great  many  things  that  nobody  else  noticed  and  which  they  had 
not  expected  to  see.  So  he  defines  "  serendipity "  as  accidental 
sagacity,  the  seeing  what  is  actually  there,  but  which  you  were  not 
looking  for  and  nobody  told  you  was  there. 

Now,  there  are  very  few  people  in  any  community  of  that  tem- 
per. If  there  were  more  there  would  be  fewer  abuses.  We  usually 
see  what  we  are  told  to  see,  what  we  want  to  prove  is  there ;  and  the 
larger  part  of  our  moral  life  is  of  that  character.  We  are  extremely 
docile.  Mrs.  Browning  says :  "  Men  get  opinions  as  boys  learn  to 
read,  by  repetition,  chiefly."  Colonel  Higginson  brought  a  keen  and 
quick  intelligence  to  bear  upon  the  thiDgs  of  the  passing  day,  and 
he  kept  that  habit  of  mind  to  the  very  end.  When  a  thing  appeared 
that  was  right  in  his  eyes,  he  praised  it.  When  a  thing  that  looked 
very  much  like  that  came  next  day,  he  was  the  first  to  recognize  that 
it  was  different  and  that  it  was  evil.  His  mind  did  not  move  me- 
chanically; it  moved  spontaneously.  And  so  he  continually  sur- 
prised people,  and  his  moral  nature  was  always  breaking  out  in  a 
new  spot.  You  could  n't  quite  know  what  he  would  do  to-morrow, 
unless  you  happened  to  have  something  of  the  same  nature,  and 
then  you  knew  what  he  would  do.    It  was  the  spirit  of  youth  con- 
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tinued  through  life.  And  I  know  nothing  which  more  proves 
the  sound,  sweet,  wholesome  nature  of  the  man  than  that  he 
lived  the  life  of  a  reformer,  and  lived  happily  as  a  reformer  in 
such  a  community  as  this.  For  I  think  there  is  no  community 
more  difficult  for  such  a  man  to  carry  out  his  scheme  of  life  and 
his  ideal,  because  the  ideal  of  the  born  reformer  is  boldly  and  fear- 
lessly to  express  and  expound  an  unpopular  truth ;  and  in  this 
community  when  a  man  does  that,  that  truth  becomes  popular  be- 
fore he  knows  it. 

In  Jerusalem  men  stoned  the  prophets,  and  after  they  were 
long  dead  built  their  monuments.  In  this  community  of  New 
England  there  is  a  little  stone-throwing  at  the  prophets,  as  a  sort 
of  initiation  into  their  life  work ;  but  I  do  not  know  and  I  can- 
not recall  at  the  present  time  any  instance  when  that  stone- 
throwing  was  fatal,  and  if  the  prophet  lived  to  maturity,  people 
began  to  build  his  monument  before  he  was  dead.  Now,  no 
prophet  likes  that,  and  you  will  notice  in  every  New  England 
reformer  a  certain  rebellion  against  the  process.  The  time 
comes  when  he  wants  to  do  something  that  is  not  respectable, 
and  he  does  n't  know  just  how.  Almost  all  of  the  men  of 
Colonel  Higginson'fl  generation  found  great  difficulty  in  adapting 
themselves  to  life  after  the  antislavery  conflict  was  over.  Many 
of  them  became  bitter  and  disappointed.  Colonel  Iligginson's 
saving  sense  of  humor,  his  rare  humanity,  his  great  adaptability 
saved  him  from  two  things  in  all  his  later  life  —  it  saved  him 
from  simply  continuing  automatically  a  battle  which  had  already 
been  fought  and  gained,  and  it  saved  him  from  that  other 
malady  of  the  successful  reformer  —  it  saved  him  in  his  old 
age  from  becoming  a  sage.  Nobody  ever  thought  of  Colonel 
Higginson  as  a  sage.  They  always  thought  of  him  as  the 
youngest  man  in  any  company.  He  seemed  to  be  just  begin- 
ning his  life. 

And  so  we  find  him  going  from  one  field  of  endeavor  to  another, 
never  coming  to  that  sense  of  completion  which  means  that  one  has 
reached  the  natural  limit  of  his  own  mind.  There  always  seemed, 
as  you  talked  with  him,  more  beyond ;  and  he  was  always,  to  the 
last,  a  forward  looker.  When  I  think  of  him  I  think  of  those  lines 
of  Emerson  which  expressed  his  own  aspiration : 
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"  Teach  me  your  mood,  oh,  patient  stars, 
Who  climb  each  night  the  ancient  sky, 
Leaving  on  space  no  shade,  no  scars, 
No  trace  of  age,  no  fear  to  die." 

Professor  Bliss  Perry  then  read  a  paper  entitled 

THE  MAN  OF  LETTERS 

Comparatively  few  persons,  even  in  this  audience  composed  of 
Colonel  Higginson's  neighbors,  can  remember  him  when  he  was  not 
already  old  in  years.  He  published  verse  in  1842.  When  he  tried 
to  rescue  Sims  from  the  Courthouse,  he  was  twenty-seven;  and 
that  was  over  sixty  years  ago.  It  is  almost  half  a  century  since  he 
received  his  commission  as  Colonel,  and  he  was  then  in  middle  life. 
Part  of  the  purely  personal  interest  which  he  aroused  and  so  amply 
rewarded  was  a  sort  of  antiquarian  curiosity  which  he  had  too 
much  humor  not  to  recognize.  Here  was  one  who  had  touched  the 
hands  of  the  elder  gods  of  our  American  literature,  who  had  known 
Emerson,  Longfellow,  and  Whittier  while  they  were  still  young 
men;  one  who  had  actually  attended  that  half-mythical  Boston 
lecture  by  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  In  the  delicate  cadences  of  the  clos- 
ing paragraph  of  his  u  Oldport  Wharves,"  Mr.  Higginson  describes 
an  existence  not  unlike  his  own  in  later  years : 

"The  superannuated  fisherman  graduates  into  an  oracle;  the  longer  he 
lives,  the  greater  the  dignity  of  his  experience ;  he  remembers  the  great 
storm,  the  great  tide,  the  great  catch,  the  great  shipwreck ;  and  on  all 
emergencies  his  counsel  has  weight.  He  still  busies  himself  about  the 
boats  too,  and  still  sails  on  sunny  days  to  show  the  youngsters  the  best 
fishing  ground.  When  too  infirm  for  even  this,  he  can  at  least  sun 
himself  beside  the  landing,  and  dreaming  over  inexhaustible  memories, 
watch  the  bark  of  his  own  life  go  down." 

Compared  with  the  men  who  were  treasured  in  Colonel  Higgin- 
son's inexhaustible  memories,  he  himself  belonged  to  the  u  second 
growth  "  of  our  literature,  but  he  had  sprung  tall  and  straight  and 
graciously  from  the  as  yet  unexhausted  New  England  soil.  In  the 
attics  of  old  houses  in  Salem  there  may  still  be  seen  the  wide 
boards  of  clear,  straightrgrained  pine,  toned  to  a  mellow  violin 
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coloring  by  the  stray  shafts  of  sunlight.  The  prose  of  Mr.  Higgin- 
son  had  that  same  flawless  texture,  the  same  heritage  and  tinge  of 
sunshine.  His  style  matured  very  early.  It  was  already  perfected 
when  he  wrote  the  gay,  supple,  singing  44  Charge  with  Prince  Ru- 
pert." It  is  as  difficult  to  date  one  of  his  essays  by  the  test  of  its 
style  as  it  is  to  date  one  of  Aldrich's  songs  or  Longfellow's  sonnets. 
u  The  long  centuries,"  Higginson  once  wrote, 44 set  aside  all  consid- 
erations of  quantity,  of  popularity,  of  immediate  influence,  and 
sternly  test  by  quality  alone,  —  judge  each  author  by  his  most 
golden  sentence,  and  let  all  else  go."  This  test  of  quality  is  pre- 
cisely the  one  by  which  the  lover  of  Colonel  Higginson's  work 
would  wish  it  to  be  tried.    He  wrote  hundreds  of  golden  sentences. 

He  did  not  have  the  fortune,  like  his  friend  Mrs.  Howe,  to  win 
fame  by  one  ecstatic  lyric,  or,  like  Wasson  and  Ellery  Channing, 
to  be  remembered  by  one  famous  line.  Though  an  accomplished 
orator,  he  never,  like  Phillips  in  Faneuil  Hall,  made  a  name  by  a 
single  speech.  Yet  there  is  quality  throughout  Higginson's  prose 
and  his  slender  pages  of  verse,  and  there  is  rich  variety. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  in  American  literature  any  nature-essays 
which  surpass  his  M  Water  Lilies,"  44  Foot-paths,  "  and  44A  Summer 
Afternoon";  an  ethical  essay  more  tonic  than  44 Saints  and  Their 
Bodies."  Wo  have  had  n<>  biographical  essay  more  wholly  admira- 
ble than  the  ''Theodore  Parker,"  and  certainly  none  more  delight- 
ful than  the  44  John  Holmes";  while  a  more  clever  controversial 
essay  than  Higginson's  44  Ought  Women  to  Learn  the  Alphabet" 
has  not  been  written  since  the  alphabet  came  into  general  use. 
Higginson  served  his  State  and  his  College  as  historiographer;  and 
his  Youny  Folks'  History  was  something  far  more  than  a  perfunc- 
tory task.  He  coasted  by  the  shores  of  Romance  in  Malbone  and 
44  The  Monarch  of  Dreams  "  ;  the  last  a  powerful  sketch  closing  with 
the  train  of  recruits  roaring  off  for  the  great  War,  to  reveal,  like 
the  bugle-notes  and  banners  in  Arnold's  poem,  the  futility  of  the 
44  shy  recluses  "  who  cannot  follow.  Since  the  Preface  to  the 
Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse  was  written,  we  have  had  no  descriptive 
sketches  more  worthy  of  comparison  with  Hawthorne's  than  Hig- 
ginson's delicious  OUport  Days.  I  do  not  know  whether  anybody 
is  reading  them  just  now,  nor,  for  that  matter,  whether  anybody  is 
reading  the  Preface  to  the  Mosses ;  but  there  the  pages  are,  and 
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neither  Hawthorne  nor  his  pupil  will  find  many  gentler  or  sunnier 
pages  in  the  Elysian  Fields. 

Mr.  Higginson  tested  repeatedly  his  gifts  as  a  biographer.  Noth- 
ing that  he  wrote  in  this  field  fails  in  grace,  in  sound  judgment,  or  in 
fullness  of  knowledge.  The  Whittier  and  the  Longfellow,  however, 
were  both  written  in  his  advanced  age,  and  there  was  not  much 
that  was  new  to  say.  His  Life  of  Margaret  Fuller  remains  the 
most  notable  of  his  studies  of  other  authors :  a  baffling,  difficult 
book  to  write,  and  a  wise  and  penetrating  book  to  read. 

In  Army  Life  in  a  Black  Regiment  we  touch  autobiography. 
The  narrative  is  as  vivid  a  transcript  of  experience  as  Dana's  Before 
the  Mast  and  Parkman's  Oregon  Trail,  and  in  neither  of  those 
better-known  books  is  there  a  better  chapter  than  Higginson's 
"  Night  in  the  Water."  The  whole  book  demanded  tact  and  humor, 
a  sense  of  human  and  historical  values,  and  a  professional  pride  in 
which  the  Colonel  of  the  First  South  Carolina  Volunteers  was  never 
wanting.  I  remember  that  upon  one  of  the  last  occasions  when  he 
attended  a  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  a  paper 
was  read  demonstrating  the  ignorance  and  illiteracy  of  the  negroes 
of  the  South  Atlantic  States,  who,  we  were  assured,  could  scarcely 
speak  or  even  understand  English.  The  veteran  Colonel  of  the 
First  South  Carolina  rose  very  unsteadily  to  his  feet,  and  made 
this  perfect  reply :  "  My  men  could  understand  me,  when  I  gave 
the  word,  '  Forward '  "  ! 

Of  Higginson's  Cheerful  Yesterdays,  surely  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful of  autobiographies,  what  can  one  say  that  has  not  akeady 
been  said  silently  tonight,  as  the  tall  figure  of  its  author  has  risen 
before  our  memories.  To  praise  the  book  is  to  praise  him,  so 
perfectly  was  it  a  part  of  him ;  not  the  mere  inevitable  and  uncon- 
scious betrayal  of  the  personality  of  an  author ;  but  the  uncondi- 
tional surrender  of  it  to  the  minds  and  hearts  of  his  friends ! 

Mr.  Higginson  was  one  of  those  fortunate  writers  who  could 
transfer  to  his  pages  the  whole  of  his  personal  character.  You  can 
no  more  subtract  from  his  books  his  idealism,  his  consistent  courage? 
his  erect  Americanism,  than  you  can  subtract  Sir  Philip  Sidney's 
knightly  qualities  from  his  essay  on  the  nature  of  poetry.  Mr. 
Higginson  loved  children  and  all  innocent  things.  He  was  chival- 
rous, not  merely  towards  women,  —  which  is  easy, —  but  towards 
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u  woman,"  —  which  is  somewhat  more  difficult.  His  wit  had  al- 
ways a  touch  of  tartness  for  the  American  parvenu;  for  he  had 
lived  long  in  Newport  and  was  a  good  field  naturalist  His  satire 
also  amused  itself  with  the  Englishmen  who  could  not  understand 
what  our  Civil  War  was  fought  for.  But  in  general,  Mr.  Higgin- 
son's  list  of  antipathies  was  not  much  longer  than  such  a  list  should 
be.  Surrounded  all  his  life  by  reformers,  he  had,  like  Emerson, 
a  shrewd  detached  sense  of  the  eccentricities  of  reformers.  He 
wrote  an  amusing  essay  about  it.  Many  of  us  have  seen  him  bare 
his  noble  gray  head  when  he  entered  a  polling  booth,  but  he  never 
took  off  his  hat  to  any  mere  vulgar  political  or  literary  majority. 
To  the  very  end,  he  remained  what  Europeans  call  an  "  1848  * 
man  ;  he  carried  that  old  idealism  serenely  through  the  demoralized 
American  epoch  of  the  eighteen-eighties  and  nineties  into  the  new 
idealistic  current  of  today.  It  is  no  wonder  that  he  was  idolized 
by  the  young. 

Yet  his  good  fortune  lay  not  merely  in  this  identification  of  his 
character  with  his  work  as  a  man  of  letters.  lie  was  also  fortunate 
in  settling  upon  a  form  of  literature  precisely  adapted  to  the  in- 
stincts of  his  mind.  lie  was  a  born  essayist  and  autobiographer. 
Too  versatile  a  workman — and  too  dependent  upon  his  pen  for 
bread — to  confine  himself  to  his  true  genre,  he  still  kept  returning 
to  it,  like  the  homing  bee.  The  flexibility  of  the  ?ssay  form,  its 
venturesomeness,  its  perpetual  sally  and  retreat,  tempted  his  happy 
audacity.  But  beneath  the  wit  and  grace  and  fire  oi  his  phrases, 
there  is  the  fine  conservatism  of  the  scholar,  the  inimitable  touch 
of  the  writer  whose  taste  has  been  trained  by  the  classics.  His 
essays  on  An  Old  Latin  Text- Hook  and  Sunshine  and  Petrarch  re- 
veal the  natural  bookman.  That  style  of  his  —  light  and  flexible  as 
a  rod  of  split  bamboo  —  is  the  style  of  many  of  the  immortal  classics 
and  humanists ;  and  it  holds,  when  the  bigger  and  coarser  styles 
warp  and  weaken.  We  speak  sometimes  of  the  "  charm  "  of  Cheer- 
ful Yesterdays  as  if  charm  were  something  external  and  evanescent, 
but  the  history  of  literature  is  forever  reminding  us  that  the  charm- 
ing books  have  secret  qualities  which  make  them  often  survive  the 
greater  books,  just  as  Cleopatra  outshines  the  pyramids. 

One  likes  to  think,  then,  of  Colonel  Higginson,  first  as  a  local 
figure,  to  be  celebrated  by  local  pieties  such  as  ours  tonight,  lie 
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was  loyal  to  Cambridge.  He  wrote  poetry  about  the  "  Sea  Gulls 
at  Fresh  Pond  " ;  he  was  a  true  "  Child  of  the  College.''  He  drank 
tea,  in  due  ceremonial,  with  all  of  us.  In  his  old  age  he  enjoyed 
the  flowers  on  his  birthdays,  the  tributes  from  his  clubs,  the  pleas- 
ant notices  in  the  Evening  Transcript  But  the  negroes  who  bore 
his  coffin  and  the  aliens  in  religion  and  race  who  have  as  good  an 
eye  as  anybody  for  a  Puritan  man,  knew  that  Colonel  Higginson 
was  far  more  than  a  local  personage.  The  tea-drinking  coteries 
cannot  keep  him.  Literature  will  not  surrender  him  to  the 
kindly  memory  of  his  neighbors,  to  the  reformers,  or  even  to  the 
veterans  of  the  great  War.  Higginson  lived  and  died  a  man  of 
letters.  For  the  claims  of  literature  he  gave  up  the  pulpit ;  to  lit- 
erature he  returned  when  he  resigned  from  the  army ;  and  litera- 
ture will  have  the  final  word  to  say  about  him.  The  stone-built 
Courthouse  is  torn  down,  his  description  of  the  attack  upon  it 
endures. 

No  contemporary  of  any  writer  can  solve  what  Higginson  once 
called  "  the  equation  of  fame."  That  equation  contains  too  many 
unknown  quantities.  Lamb's  Essay  on  Roast  Pig,  which  has 
simply  a  good  deal  of  Charles  Lamb  in  it,  is  now  as  sure  of  immor- 
tality, as  far  as  we  can  see,  as  Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  At  least  we  can  say:  Here  are  a  dozen  volumes 
into  which  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson  has  put  a  great  deal  of 
himself :  clear-grained,  seasoned,  sunbathed  stuff.  They  will  out- 
last our  day,  and  many  days. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Professor  Perry's  address  the  meet- 
ing was  dissolved. 
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THE  TWENTY-FOURTH  MEETING 

THE  Twenty-Fourth  Meeting  of  The  Cambridge  His- 
torical Society  was  held  the  twenty-third  day  of 
January,  nineteen  hundred  and  twelve,  at  eight  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  in  Room  9,  Emerson  Hall,  Harvard  University. 
The  President,  Richard  Henry  Dana,  presided. 
The  minutes  of  the  last  two  meetings  were  read  and 
approved. 

It  was  voted  to  amend  Article  XV  to  read  : 

"Article  XV.  Quorum.  At  meetings  of  the  Society  ten  mem- 
bers and  at  meetings  of  the  Council  four  members  shall  constitute 
a  quorum." 

President  Dana  made  the  following  remarks : 

Tins  meeting  is  devoted  to  the  celebration  of  the  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  appointment  of  Judge  Story  to  the  bench 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  by  President 
Jefferson. 

In  strong  contrast  to  the  rush  of  business  to-day,  we  may 
note  that  Judge  Story  found  time,  though  doing  his  full 
work  on  the  bench  and  writing  nine  remarkable  text-books 
in  thirteen  years,  to  lecture  at  the  Harvard  Law  School  in 
his  spare  hours.  To-day  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
by  common  consent  refuse  every  outside  engagement,  even 
to  make  a  public  speech,  as  all  their  energies  are  required  in 
their  futile  attempts  to  "catch  up"  with  their  overcrowded 
docket. 

In  looking  over  my  father's  journal  on  his  entering  the 
Law  School  I  find  the  following :  "  We  were  placed  in  a  li- 
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brary  under  learned,  honorable,  and  gentlemanly  instructors 
(the  chief  of  whom  were  Judge  Story  and  Professor  Green- 
leaf)  and  invited  to  pursue  the  study  of  jurisprudence  as  a 
system  of  philosophy.' '  Other  entries  in  my  father's  journal 
show  Judge  Story's  great  kindness  of  heart  and  his  willing- 
ness to  encourage  young  law  students  with  appreciation  of 
their  efforts  and  even  compliments,  a  rare  thing,  at  least  in 
those  days,  in  New  England. 

Judge  Story,  too,  found  time  for  social  life.  Indeed,  in 
those  days  in  Cambridge  and  its  neighborhood,  with  Long- 
fellow, Lowell,  Oliver  Wendell  and  John  Holmes,  the  Nor- 
tons,  Charles  and  George  Sumner,  Bancroft,  Prescott,  Sparks, 
Palfrey,  Felton,  Ticknor,  Everett,  Rufus  Choate,  William 
Ellery  and  Edward  Tyrrel  Channing,  Dr.  S.  G.  and  Mrs. 
Julia  Ward  Howe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  T.  Fields,  Leonard 
Woods,  Hillard,  Judge  and  Senator  Hoar,  Henry  James,  Sr., 
Motley,  Judge  Story,  and  others,  they  had  time  to  stop  one 
another  on  the  street  and  to  say  more  than  the  hurried 
good-by,  which  nowadays  no  one  waits  for,  and  to  spend 
long  evenings  in  pleasant  talk,  and  to  visit  each  other 
frequently. 

To-day  we  have  in  Cambridge  a  large  number  of  distin- 
guished persons,  a  list  of  whose  names  would  be  quite  as 
remarkable  as  that  I  have  just  read  you;  but  the  same  jo- 
viality, the  same  easy  friendship,  the  same  time  given  to 
leisurely  conversation,  seem  denied  us. 

Among  the  distinguished  persons  now  in  Cambridge  is  Pro- 
fessor Roscoe  Pound,  holding  the  Story  Professorship  of  Law 
in  the  Harvard  Law  School,  whom  I  now  introduce  to  you, 
and  from  whom  you  will  hear  a  most  interesting  address  on 
Judge  Story. 
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Professor  Roscoe  Pound  of  the  Harvard  Law  School  then 
read  the  following  paper : 

THE  PLACE  OF  JUDGE  STORY  IN  THE  MAKING 
OF  AMERICAN  LAW 

Perhaps  an  apology  is  due  to-day  from  one  who  is  rash  enough  to 
assert  that  any  man  can  have  had  a  place  in  the  making  of  any 
legal  system.  Lord  Campbell,  it  is  true,  thought  that  the  history 
of  the  holders  of  the  Great  Seal  was  the  history  of  the  English 
constitution  and  the  history  of  English  law.  But  he  would  have 
the  modern  jurists  against  him.  The  historical  jurists  would  tell 
him  that  the  contents  of  a  legal  system  are  the  necessary  result  of 
the  whole  history  of  a  people ;  that  thej'  are  no  more  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  labors  of  individuals  than  is  language,  and  that 
law  has  grown  up  with  the  people  itself  as  an  integral  part  of  its 
character.  The  positivists  would  tell  him  that  social,  and  hence 
legal,  phenomena  follow  necessarily  from  the  nature  of  men  and 
from  the  nature  of  their  relationships ;  that  men  may  learn  to  de- 
scribe the  process  by  which  law  comes  into  being,  but  may  not 
presume  to  control  it.  The  head  of  the  most  numerous  and  most 
active  sect  among  the  philosophical  jurists  would  assure  him  that 
law  is  no  more  made  by  the  individual  than  is  history;  that  the 
law-maker  is  the  man  of  his  time,  thoroughly  saturated  witli  the 
thoughts  of  his  time,  filled  with  the  culture  that  surrounds  him, 
working  with  the  ideas  and  conceptions  of  his  time  and  place,  and 
speaking  witli  words  whose  meanings  were  fixed  by  the  soeiulogi- 
c;il  process  of  linguistic  development.  Finally,  the  adherents  of 
the  economic  interpretation,  who  include  distinguished  representa- 
tives in  American  legal  scholarship,  would  urge  upon  him  that  "all 
juridical  history  is  economic,"  that  the  "  underlying  causes  of  most 
of  the  changes  in  the  law  are  really  economic,"  and  that  rules  of 
law  are  in  fact  "  established  by  the  self-interest  of  the  dominant 
class."  The  individualist  who  thought  of  the  great  juristic  perso- 
nality as  free,  as  a  creator,  as  shaping  the  course  of  the  judicial  and 
juristic  current,  rather  than  as  borne  along  by  its  resistless  move- 
ment, has  all  but  disappeared  from  legal  literature. 

Happily,  at  least  the  extremer  forms  of  the  foregoing  doctrines 
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are  beginning  to  give  way  before  a  renascence  of  juridical  idealism. 
In  some  measure  indications  are  not  lacking  that  we  are  about  to 
return  to  what  was  sound  in  eighteenth-century  ideas.  Not,  indeed, 
that  we  shall  ever  hold  them  again  in  their  old,  absolute  form. 
But  the  mechanical  ideas  of  the  historical  school  and  of  the  positi- 
vists,  the  idea  of  mills  of  the  gods  through  which  legal  systems  are 
slowly  weaving,  by  a  course  of  inevitable  and  predestined  evolu- 
tion, while  men  sit  by  as  mere  observers,  are  as  obsolete  as  the 
equally  absolute  notions  of  the  school  of  natural  law.  No  institu- 
tion is  the  product  of  one  sole  cause.  Usually  it  is  the  resultant 
of  many  causes.  One  observer  will  dwell  upon  this  cause  and 
another  upon  that ;  but  we  may  be  confident,  with  good  reason, 
that  all  have  been  factors  of  greater  or  less  importance.  Certainly 
in  all  legal  history,  the  great  lawyer  has  not  been  the  least  factor. 
Try  to  imagine  Roman  law  without  Papinian  and  Ulpian  and  Paul. 
Think  of  international  law  without  Grotius,  of  French  law  without 
Pothier,  of  German  law  without  Savigny,  of  the  common  law  with- 
out Coke,  of  American  constitutional  law  without  Marshall.  If 
Coke  and  Marshall  and  Savigny  were  children  of  their  times,  they 
were  children  who  knew  how  to  get  their  own  way  !  To  take  but 
one  example,  Bacon  represented  the  spirit  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury much  more  than  Coke ;  the  Star  Chamber  and  the  Court  of 
Requests  were  modern  tribunals,  as  things  went  then,  while  the 
King's  Courts  at  Westminster  were  thoroughly  medieval.  Yet 
Coke  impressed  the  system  of  these  medieval  courts  upon  us  so 
completely  that  subsequent  times,  still  constrained  to  walk  therein, 
are  far  from  content.  Maitland,  indeed,  does  not  hesitate  to  attrib- 
ute to  Coke's  "  masterful,  masterless  "  spirit  a  controlling  part  in 
preventing  a  reception  of  Roman  law  in  England.  To  use  his 
words,  "  that  wonderful  Edward  Coke  was  loose.  The  medieval 
tradition  was  more  than  safe  in  his  hands." 

If,  then,  one  may  venture  to  assign  to  individuals  some  real 
place  in  the  making  of  our  legal  system,  I  suppose  all  would  agree 
that  three  names  stand  out  before  all  others,  namely,  Marshall, 
Kent,  and  Story.  Probably  the  only  names  that  one  hears  joined 
with  these  are  those  of  Gibson,  Shaw,  Rufnn,  and,  more  recently, 
Doe.  But  the  influence  of  each  of  the  latter  is  far  less,  and,  indeed, 
is  to  no  small  extent  local.   The  three  first-named  affected  our  legal 
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system  as  a  whole.  Each  had  a  national,  if  not,  since  the  common 
law  is  fast  becoming  a  law  of  the  world,  a  universal,  influence. 

Marshall  affected  the  development  of  our  law  in  but  one  way, 
namely,  from  the  bench  judicial  by  decision.  Moreover,  his  work 
was  done  substantially  in  one  field,  that  of  public  law,  though  he 
made  that  field  almost  wholly  his  own.  Kent  affected  the  develop- 
ment of  the  law  in  three  ways:  as  a  judge,  by  decisions;  as  a 
writer,  by  his  institutional  treatise  that  still  stands  by  the  side  of 
Blackstone  ;  and  as  a  teacher.  Story  also  affected  the  develop- 
ment of  the  law  in  three  ways  :  as  a  judge,  as  a  writer,  and  as  a 
teacher.  But  his  judicial  service  was  longer  than  Kent's,  as  a 
writer  he  was  incomparably  more  active  and  prolific  than  was 
Kent,  and  his  opportunities  as  a  teacher  were  far  greater.  In 
truth,  Story's  position  in  the  history  of  American  law  is  unique. 
He  was  a  colleague  of  Marshall  in  the  great  days,  and  he  wrote 
the  opinion  of  the  court  in  some  of  the  cases  that  made  our  con- 
stitutional law.  He  survived  Marshall  fourteen  years,  and  stood 
for  the  old  court  among  a  newer  generation  to  whom  men  looked 
vainly  to  undo  its  work.  After  Cent,  lie  was  the  pioneer  among 
our  great  text-writers.  And  while  Kent  went  do  Further  than  an 
institutional  book,  the  latter  was  scarcely  more  than  complete  when 
Story  began  a  series  of  treatises  which  were  to  cover  the  gn  at 
fields  of  Conflict  of  Laws,  Constitutional  Law,  Ivjuity,  and  Com- 
mercial Law,  often  with  the  pioneer  work  in  Knglish,  and  always 
in  such  wise  as  to  long  furnish  the  model  for  those  who  came  after 
him.  Moreover,  Kent's  Lectures  at  Columbia  were  a  bagatelle 
compared  with  Story's  service  of  sixteen  years  at  the  head  of  an 
established  law  school,  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  old  when  he 
came  to  preside  over  it,  to  which  his  fame  as  a  judge  and  as  a 
writer,  and  his  zeal  as  a  teacher,  gave  an  unquestioned  primacy. 
Such  an  opportunity  of  judging,  writing,  and  teaching  at  a  critical 
period  in  the  history  of  a  legal  system  lias  fallen  to  the  lot  of  very 
few.  It  is  not  too  much  to  compare  him,  in  this  respect,  with  the 
great  Roman  jurists  of  the  third  century,  with  the  great  doctors  of 
the  revival  of  Roman  law,  with  Pothier  and  with  Savigny.  In  our 
own  law  perhaps  no  one  but  Coke  has  had  an  equal  opportunity. 

Two  periods  in  our  legal  history  require  special  study  by  any 
one  who  would  know  Anglo-American  law.    The  first  is  the 
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classical  common-law  period,  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  and  begin- 
ning of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  other  is  the  period  which 
some  day  will  be  regarded  as  no  less  classical  than  the  former  — 
the  period  of  legal  development  in  America  that  came  to  an  end 
with  the  Civil  War.  It  is  very  easy  to  begin  the  history  of  a  legal 
system  too  far  back.  Pollock  is  well  warranted  in  insisting  that 
the  history  of  the  common  law,  for  practical  purposes,  begins  at 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  For  American  purposes  one 
might  well  begin  with  the  seventeenth  century.  For  the  common 
law  which  we  received  was  Coke's  common  law.  English  case  law 
and  English  legislation  prior  to  Coke  were  summed  up  for  us  and 
handed  down  to  us  by  that  indefatigable  scholar  in  what  we  have 
chosen  to  consider  an  authoritative  form ;  and  we  have  looked  at 
them  through  his  spectacles  ever  since.  In  like  manner  the  history 
of  the  common  law  in  America  begins,  for  practical  purposes,  after 
the  Revolution,  and  the  century  ending  with  1876  sees  an  Ameri- 
can common  law  fully  established  and  beginning  to  show  the 
rigidity  and  the  dogmatic  inflexibility  of  a  settled  system. 

Law  made  little  progress  in  America  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
Social  and  economic  conditions  were  such  that  a  rude  administra- 
tion of  justice  by  magistrates  sufficed.  With  the  accumulation  of 
property  a  demand  for  law  grew  up.  In  the  eighteenth  century 
it  came  to  be  felt  that  there  must  be  authoritative  standards  to 
restrain  or  to  guide  the  magistrate.  But  there  was  much  to  hinder 
the  development  of  law.  Luther's  maxim,  Juristen  hose  Christen, 
has  appealed  to  the  pious  ever  since ;  and  our  fathers  had  special 
reasons  for  suspicion  as  to  the  wisdom  of  receiving  English  law. 
Some  of  them  had  had  experience  of  the  operation  of  its  doctriues 
as  to  misdemeanors  and  of  its  mode  of  conducting  political  and 
criminal  prosecutions,  and  the  memory  and  tradition  of  this  experi- 
ence have  left  their  mark  upon  our  law  to-day  in  the  doctrine  that 
there  is  no  common  law  of  the  United  States,  in  the  strange 
doctrine  of  the  federal  Supreme  Court  as  to  the  rules  of  evidence 
in  criminal  trials  in  federal  courts,  and  in  the  unfortunate  rejec- 
tion by  most  of  our  States  of  the  common  law  as  to  misdemeanors. 
Perhaps  one  may  understand  the  attitude  of  the  seventeenth  and 
early  eighteenth-century  colonists  better,  if  he  tries  to  imagine  a 
colony  to-day  founded  by  Mr.  Gompers,  and  to  conceive  what  such 
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a  colony  would  hold  as  to  the  applicability  to  its  condition  and 
situation  of  American  equity.  Moreover,  the  law  was  backward 
in  England  in  this  period.  It  was  still  burdened  with  the  formal 
thinking  and  the  naive  nominalism  of  the  middle  ages,  and  the 
archaic  formalism  of  which  it  was  not  yet  rid  was  persisting  into 
and  becoming  merged  in  the  formalism  of  over-refinement  charac- 
teristic of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  Hence  it 
might  well  "  seem  to  a  plain  Puritan  to  be  a  dark  and  knavish 
business."  Perhaps  the  turning-point  is  the  appointment  of  Lord 
Mansfield  to  be  Chief  Justice  in  1756.  But  Lord  Mansfield's  great 
work  of  ascertaining  and  incorporating  the  law  merchant  and  of 
liberalizing  the  common  law  was  going  on  during  the  Revolution 
and  was  not  complete  at  its  close.  It  is  noteworthy  that  he 
resigned  in  the  same  year  in  which  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  adopted.  The  law  worthy  of  reception  and  the  nation 
to  receive  it  came  into  existence  at  the  same  time. 

In  spite  of  the  difficulties  recited,  law  had  made  some  progress 
in  America  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution.  There  had  been  a 
gradual  evolution  of  a  judicial  system,  and  in  many  places  there 
was  coming  to  be  a  well-trained  bar.  Doubtless  this  would  have 
insured  a  reception  and  development  of  the  common  law.  But  it 
happened  here,  as  in  seventeenth-century  England,  that  the  common 
law  became  useful  as  a  political  weapon.  As  Coke  had  invoked 
the  common  law  against  James  I  and  Charles  I,  the  Continental 
Congress  in  1774  invoked  it  against  George  III.  Thus  a  tradition 
arose  that  the  colonists  had  brought  with  them  the  common  law,  as 
a  much-prized  heritage,  and  had  clung  to  it  and  asserted  it  in  the 
new  world.  After  unquestioned  currency  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury, this  doctrine  has  been  overturned  by  study  of  colonial  records 
and  of  colonial  legislation. 

After  the  Revolution  a  reaction  set  in.  Economic  conditions 
gave  rise  to  widespread  dissatisfaction  with  law  and  distrust  of 
lawyers.  Political  conditions  gave  rise  to  distrust  of  English  law. 
Naturally  the  public  was  extremely  hostile  to  England  and  to  all 
that  was  English;  and  it  was  impossible  for  the  common  law  to  es- 
cape the  odium  of  its  English  origin.  Judges  and  legislators  were 
influenced  largely  by  this  popular  feeling,  and  the  bar  was  not 
strong  enough  to  resist  it.   In  Philadelphia  there  were  a  few  great 
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lawyers,  and  there  were  good  lawyers  here  and  there  throughout 
the  country.  But  except  in  a  few  centers  of  legal  culture  the 
bulk  of  the  profession  was  made  up  of  men  who  had  come  from 
the  Revolutionary  armies  or  from  the  halls  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, and  had  brought  with  them  many  bitter  feelings  and  often 
but  scanty  knowledge  of  the  law.  Alexander  Hamilton's  prepara- 
tion for  the  bar  was  four  months'  reading.  His  less  gifted  com- 
petitors at  the  bar  who  came  before  the  courts  with  the  same  hasty 
preparation  could  not  be  expected  to  have  much  acquaintance 
with  the  principles  or  doctrines  of  the  common  law.  But  the 
judges  were  seldom  better  prepared,  and  many  of  them  were  lay- 
men. A  majority  of  the  justices  in  New  Jersey  in  1779  were 
laymen.  Of  the  three  justices  of  the  Superior  Court  of  New 
Hampshire  after  independence,  one  was  a  theologian  and  another 
a  physician.  Charles  Brayton,  judge  of  the  highest  court  of 
Rhode  Island  (1814-18),  was  a  blacksmith,  and  Isaac  Wilbour, 
a  farmer,  was  Chief  Justice  of  that  State  from  1819  to  1826.  The 
first  Chief  Justice  of  North  Carolina  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1788  before  he  was  twenty  years  old.  Accordingly  we  are  not 
surprised  to  find  the  courts  of  that  day  resenting  any  serious  in- 
vestigation of  the  English  books,  and  endeavoring  to  palliate  their 
lack  of  information  by  a  show  of  patriotism.  There  is  another 
side.  A  few  great  lawyers  stand  out  in  this  period.  But,  the 
country  over,  the  outlook  for  law,  and  especially  for  English  law, 
was  anything  but  bright.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  the 
second  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  Judge  Story  took 
his  seat  upon  the  bench,  the  work  of  receiving  and  adapting  the 
common  law  and  of  developing  therefrom  a  system  of  American 
law  remained  yet  to  do. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  American  lawyers  that  the  development  of 
American  law  in  the  critical  and  formative  period  went  forward 
rapidly  and  well.  While  we  think  of  the  period  as  extending  for 
a  century,  from  the  Declaration  of  Independence  to  1876,  it  was 
in  truth  less  than  three  quarters  of  a  century.  No  progress  of 
consequence  was  made  until  the  appointment  of  James  Kent  to  be 
Chief  Justice  of  New  York  and  of  John  Marshall  to  be  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  States,  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury.   Moreover,  the  period  of  development  was  substantially  at 
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an  end  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  Yet  the  achievements  of  this 
period  will  compare  favorably  with  those  of  any  period  of  growth 
and  adjustment  in  legal  history.  The  closest  analogy,  both  in  the 
time  taken  and  the  amount  and  character  of  the  work  accomplished 
is  the  classical  period  in  England  —  the  age  of  Coke.  The  work- 
ing over  of  the  civil  law  in  France,  which  culminated  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Pothier  and  thence  in  the  Civil  Code,  went  on  actively  for 
at  least  a  hundred  years.  From  the  first  draft  of  a  Prussian  code, 
under  the  auspices  of  Frederick  the  Great,  to  the  taking  effect  of 
the  Civil  Code  for  the  German  Empire  was  a  century  and  a  half. 
And  if  we  begin  only  with  the  rise  of  the  historical  school  in  Ger- 
many and  the  consequent  working  over  of  the  old  juridical  mate- 
rials, we  have  still  more  than  a  century.  But  in  Germany  and  in 
Fiance  there  was  abundant  modern  material  at  hand)  which  had 
been  long  studied  and  thoroughly  expounded.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  Kent  went  upon  the  bench  in  New  York  he  could  say  with 
entire  truth  that  "there  were  no  reports  or  state  precedents.  The 
opinions  from  the  bench  were  ore  tenus.  We  had  no  law  of  our 
own  and  nobody  knew  what  [the  law]  was."  In  1*11  Kent  be- 
came Chancellor.  Of  his  experience  as  head  of  the  court  of  equity 
he  tells  us  :  "  It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  for  the  nine  years  I  was  in 
that  office,  there  was  not  a  single  decision,  opinion,  or  dictum  of 
either  of  my  predecessors,  .  .  .  from  1777  to  1814,  cited  to  me 
or  even  suggested.'"  So  completely  did  American  law  make  a 
new  start  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century! 

We  all  know  the  result  of  seventy-five  years  of  American  judica- 
ture. Rut  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  many  obstacles  were  overcome 
during  that  period  and  that  very  little  would  have  sufficed  more 
than  once  to  turn  the  current  of  our  law  in  a  wholly  different 
direction.  To  some  extent  this  is  speculation,  but  I  venture  to 
think  that  our  common  law  encountered  and  overcame  four  very- 
real  dangers:  (1)  The  danger  of  a  reception  of  French  law;  (2) 
the  danger  of  a  debasement  of  the  law  through  an  untrained  ju- 
diciary in  the  earlier  part  of  the  century  and  an  elective  and  to 
some  extent  political  judiciary  after  1848  ;  (3)  the  danger  of  pre- 
mature and  crude  codification  during  the  legislative  reform  move- 
ment; and  (4)  the  danger  of  loss  of  unity  and  of  rise  of  separate 
local  systems,  a  danger  which  once  more  is  becoming  acute. 
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As  late  as  1856  Sir  Henry  Maine  believed  that  a  reception  of 
French  or  of  Roman-French  law  was  taking  place  in  America.  In 
1871  he  reprinted  a  lecture  containing  the  statement  that  the 
French  code,  as  adopted  in  Louisiana,  and  not  the  common  law, 
was  becoming  the  substratum  of  the  law  in  the  newest  States.  I 
have  never  been  sure  what  he  had  in  mind.  Possibly  the  adoption 
of  the  Field  Codes  in  California  and  in  the  Territory  of  Dakota 
may  have  misled  him.  At  any  rate,  all  danger  of  a  reception 
of  French  law  was  over  some  time  before  1856;  but  at  one  time 
it  was  a  real  danger. 

One  who  reads  the  older  American  reports,  particularly  those  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  cannot  fail  to  notice  the  unusual  number 
of  references  to  the  writers  and  authorities  of  the  civil  law  which 
they  contain,  and  the  great  deference  which  appears  to  be  paid  to 
such  authorities.  No  less  remarkable  is  the  rapid  falling  off  in 
this  practice  and  practically  complete  cessation  of  it  by  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  At  present,  citation  of  the  authorities 
of  the  civil  law,  except  in  cases  involving  some  point  of  inter- 
national law  or  of  admiralty,  is  usually  the  merest  pedantry,  and 
is  seldom  indulged  in.  When  in  recent  years  an  American  judge 
does  see  fit  to  cite  them,  he  does  so  in  the  manner  of  one  who 
is  displaying  his  learning,  and  not,  as  many  American  judges  once 
did,  in  the  same  manner  in  which  he  cites  common-law  authorities. 

In  the  first  volume  of  Johnson's  reports,  reporting  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York  and  the  Court  of  Errors  of  New 
York  during  the  year  1806,  Pothier  is  cited  four  times,  Emerigon 
five  times,  Valin  three  times,  Casaregis  twice,  and  Azuni  twice. 
The  Institutes  of  Justinian  are  cited  once.  These  citations  are 
made  by  the  court.  In  addition,  counsel,  so  far  as  their  arguments 
are  reported,  cite  civilians  (mostly  French)  repeatedly.  In  the 
seventh  volume  of  the  same  reports,  reporting  decisions  of  the 
same  courts  during  1810  and  1811,  Pothier  is  twice  cited,  Huberus 
twice,  Emerigon  once,  and  the  French  civil  code  once.  There  are 
also  two  citations  of  the  Digest,  one  of  the  Institutes,  and  one  of 
the  Code.  Almost  all  these  citations  are  in  cases  involving  ques- 
tions of  mercantile  law.  Occasionally,  however,  the  question  at 
issue  is  one  of  conflict  of  laws,  and  in  one  case  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  Johnson's  Reports,  Pothier  and  Justinian's  Institutes 
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are  cited  on  a  question  of  damages  on  a  covenant  for  title.  There 
are  also  in  the  early  New  York  reports  citations  of  the  civil  law  on 
questions  of  original  acquisition  of  title  to  property,  of  rights 
as  between  owners  in  common,  and  of  quasi-contract.  It  is  note- 
worthy, too,  that  when  the  movement  for  reform  in  common-law 
pleading  and  procedure  arose,  whereas  in  England  it  resulted  in 
procedure  acts  and  rules  of  court,  in  New  York  and  other  Ameri- 
can jurisdictions  following  in  her  wake,  it  took  the  form  of  preten- 
tious codes  of  civil  procedure  and  ambitious  attempts  to  produce  a 
civil  code  along  French  lines. 

The  reasons  of  this  temporary  influence  of  French  law  in 
America  were  four:  (1)  the  hostility  toward  England  and  English 
institutions  that  prevailed  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth 
century  and  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  feel- 
ings of  friendship  for  France  on  the  part  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
community  at  the  same  time;  (2)  the  rise  of  the  law  merchant; 
(8)  the  influence  of  Kent  and  Story,  who  cited  the  civil  law  very 
freely  both  in  their  judicial  opinions  and  in  their  writings;  and 
(4)  the  movement  for  reform  in  practice  and  pleading,  which  cre- 
ated great  dissatisfaction  with  the  common  law  at  a  time  when 
the  effects  of  the  other  causes  were  making  themselves  felt. 

The  books  are  full  of  illustrations  of  the  hostility  toward  Eng- 
lish law,  because  it  was  English,  which  prevailed  early  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  Kentucky 
legislated  against  citation  of  English  derisions  in  the  courts,  and 
there  was  a  rule  of  court  against  such  citations  in  New  Hampshire. 
Many  a  judge  in  other  jurisdictions  had  his  fling  at  the  English 
authorities  cited  before  him.  For  example,  one  judge  is  reported 
thus:  "They  would  govern  us  by  the  common  law  of  England. 
Common  sense  is  a  much  safer  guide.  ...  It  is  our  duty  to 
do  justice  between  the  parties;  not  by  any  quirks  out  of  Coke 
and  Blackstone, — books  that  I  never  read  and  never  wilL" 

At  the  same  time  a  large  and  influential  party  were  enthusiasti- 
cally attached  to  France,  and  not  only  heartily  detested  things 
English  but  were  inclined  to  look  more  than  favorably  upon  things 
French.  Kent,  who  became  Chief  Justice  of  New  York  in  1804, 
says:  "  I  could  put  my  brethren  to  rout  and  carry  my  point  by  my 
mysterious  wand  of  French  and  civil  law.    The  judges  were  Re- 
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publicans  and  very  kindly  disposed  to  everything  that  was  French, 
and  this  enabled  me,  without  exciting  any  alarm  or  jealousy,  to 
make  a  fair  use  of  such  authorities  and  thus  enrich  our  com- 
mercial law."  In  another  place  he  says :  "  English  authority  did 
not  stand  very  high  in  those  feverish  times."  Under  such  circum- 
stances it  is  not  strange  that  judges  made  free  use  of  French  au- 
thorities to  sustain  their  decisions.  But  such  citation  had  often  a 
better  justification. 

The  work  of  incorporating  the  law  merchant  into  the  common 
law  was  by  no  means  complete  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution. 
Lord  Mansfield,  to  whom  that  result  is  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  due, 
was  on  the  bench  at  that  time.  But  the  law  which  after  the  Revo- 
lution was  recognized  as  "  the  common  law  in  force  at  the  time  of 
the  Revolution,"  was  the  common  law  as  it  existed  before  the  de- 
cisions of  Lord  Mansfield  had  settled  the  principal  questions  of 
mercantile  law.  His  decisions  and  the  common-law  decisions  after 
his  time  undoubtedly  had  a  controlling  influence  in  America,  as 
repeated  citations  of  them  in  Johnson's  Reports  bear  abundant 
witness.  Yet  the  fact  remains  that  American  judges  were  left 
more  to  their  own  resources  in  this  important  department  than 
in  any  other.  Being  left  largely  to  their  own  ideas  of  what  was 
or  should  be  the  law,  they  naturally  looked  to  the  French  and 
Dutch  treatises  on  the  civil  law  and  the  French  treatises  on  com- 
mercial law,  and  when  those  treatises  conformed  to  their  ideas, 
cited  and  approved  them.  Cases  may  be  found  in  the  reports  in 
which  Pothier  was  cited  by  counsel,  but  the  court  took  a  different 
view  upon  the  basis  of  English  decisions. 

Fortunately  for  our  common  law,  the  Anglo-American  is  averse 
to  authorities  in  a  foreign  tongue,  as  the  decadence  of  French 
authority  in  Louisiana  bears  striking  witness,  and  as  the  profession 
advanced  in  strength  and  learning  and  prejudice  against  English 
books  disappeared,  the  citation  of  French  treatises  dwindled  and 
finally  vanished.  But  at  the  time  when  passions  aroused  by  war 
were  passing  away,  another  force  began  to  operate  both  to  discredit 
the  common  law  and  to  excite  interest  in  French  law. 

The  school  of  lawyers  who  regarded  the  common  law  as  it  stood 
when  Blackstone  expounded  it  as  the  perfection  of  reason  was 
giving  way  to  a  younger  generation  which  was  bent  on  pruning  it 
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of  archaisms  and  reforming  it  to  suit  the  spirit  of  a  time  which 
looked  askance  at  everything  that  savored  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Political  and  social  institutions  as  well  as  legal  rules  and  doctrines 
were  being  scrutinized  critically  on  all  hands,  and  English  law  felt 
this  movement  no  less  than  English  politics.  Bentham,  it  is  true, 
declaimed  against  all  systems  of  law  impartially.  But  his  disciple, 
Austin,  was  acquainted  with  Roman  Law  and  commended  its 
study.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  revival  of  the  study  of  Roman 
law  in  England  dates  from  the  movement  for  reform  in  the  com- 
mon law.  In  America  the  same  force  was  at  work,  and  it  was 
supplemented  by  the  inclination  toward  French  law  already  in 
existence.  Then,  too,  men's  minds  had  been  fascinated  by  the 
Code  Napoleon,  and  in  New  York,  especially,  as  far  back  as  1809 
we  meet  with  more  or  less  clamor  for  a  civil  code  on  French  lines. 
In  the  minds  of  the  reformers  the  want  of  formal  congruity  in  the 
common  law  was  contrasted  w  ith  the  order  of  the  systematic 
treatises  of  civil-law  writers,  and  they  were  led  to  think  and  speak 
far  worse  of  their  own  system  than  the  substance  of  either  body  of 
law  warranted.  More  or  less  attempt  was  made  to  incorporate 
doctrines  of  the  civil  law  in  projected  codes,  and  here  and  there  a 
court  professed  to  adopt  doctrines  of  the  civilians  on  some  point 
instead  of  the  common-law  rule.  But  very  few  American  judges 
and  lawyers  who  would  have  liked  to  make  use  of  the  civil  law  were 
able  to  do  so  effectively.  Kent  and  Story  pra«  ti  ally  stood  alone. 
The  translations  of  Pothier  were  very  far  from  being  complete,  and 
were  not  accessible  until  the  movement  had  spent  itself,  and  the 
American  edition  of  Domat  was  too  late  to  exert  much  influence. 
Hence,  on  the  whole,  the  effects  of  this  movement  were  no  greater 
than  those  of  the  causes  already  discussed.  Judges  admired  and 
sometimes  quoted  the  civilians,  but  they  adhered  to  the  common  law. 

Thus  there  were  few  specific  permanent  results.  Courts  cited 
the  civil  law  to  fortify  their  conclusions.  But  when  their  ideas 
upon  new  points  differed  from  those  of  the  civilians,  they  did  not 
hesitate  to  follow  their  own.  It  is  clear  therefore  that  they  were 
engaged  in  building  up  the  common  law,  not  in  receiving  another 
system  in  its  place.  Yet  how  came  it  that  the  common  law  was 
able  to  withstand  this  formidable  invasion?  The  answer  will  be 
more  clear  after  we  have  considered  the  other  difficulties  which 
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our  legal  system  encountered  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  But  I  may  say  here  that  if  Kent  and  Story  appeared  to 
further  a  reception  of  French  law  by  their  copious  citations  of  the 
civilians,  in  reality  they  prevented  it  by  presenting  what  was  in 
substance  sound  common  law  in  a  systematic,  orderly,  reasoned 
fashion  which  appealed  to  the  bar  and  to  the  courts. 

The  second  danger,  namely,  that  the  common  law  would  be 
debased  and  corrupted  through  administration  by  an  untrained 
judiciary  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  and  by  an  elective  and  to 
some  extent  political  judiciary  in  the  last  half  of  the  century,  con- 
tributed to  the  first.  For  unless  a  vigorous  body  of  doctrine 
could  be  developed  by  our  courts,  a  reception  of  another  system  or 
an  eighteenth-century  code  was  by  no  means  improbable  in  view  of 
the  state  of  public  feeling  with  respect  to  the  law.  Such  a  devel- 
opment under  the  Anglo-American  legal  system  required  strong 
courts.  Continental  critics  refer  to  ours  as  a  system  of  judicial 
empiricism.  For  at  the  basis  of  our  common  law  is  the  idea  that 
experience  will  afford  the  most  satisfactory  foundation  for  standards 
of  action  and  for  rules  of  decision ;  the  idea  that  law  is  not  to  be 
made  arbitrarily  by  a  fiat  of  the  sovereign  will,  but  is  to  be  dis- 
covered by  judicial  experience  of  the  rules  and  principles  which  in 
the  past  have  accomplished  or  have  failed  to  accomplish  justice. 
In  such  a  view  not  merely  the  interpretation  and  application  of 
legal  rules,  but  in  a  large  measure  the  ascertainment  of  them,  must 
be  left  to  the  disciplined  reason  of  the  judges,  and  we  must  find 
our  assurance  that  the  judges  will  be  governed  by  reason,  and  that 
the  personality  of  the  individual  judge  will  be  kept  down  in  the 
criticism  of  the  reported  decision  by  bench  and  bar  in  the  discus- 
sion of  other  causes.  Moreover,  the  strength  of  the  common  law 
is  in  its  treatment  of  concrete  controversies  as  the  strength  of  the 
civil  law  is  in  its  logical  development  of  abstract  conceptions.  In 
a  comparison  of  abstract  systems  the  common  law  is  at  its  worst. 
On  the  other  hand,  wherever  the  administration  of  justice  is  in  the 
hands  of  common-law  judges  their  habit  of  applying  to  the  cause 
in  hand  the  judicial  experience  of  the  past  rather  than  attempting 
to  fit  the  cause  into  its  exact  logical  pigeon-hole  in  an  abstract 
system  has  gradually  prevailed,  and  has  made  for  slow  but  persis- 
tent invasion  of  territories  once  governed  by  the  civil  law.  Such 
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a  process  requires  strong  judges  or  else  it  requires  that  the  judges 
be  well  guided.  Unhappily  many  jurisdictions  had  not  much 
more  than  emerged  from  the  period  of  lay  judges  when  in  1S48 
New  York  took  the  decisive  step  of  making  the  judiciary  elective. 
For  a  time  the  character  of  the  bench  was  not  greatly  changed. 
But  taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  ultimate  result  was  un- 
fortunate. It  is  significant  that  the  great  names  in  the  American 
judiciary  are  almost  without  exception  to  be  found  upon  the 
federal  bench  or  in  the  earlier  courts.  The  one  judge  upon  the 
bench  of  a  state  court  who  stands  out  as  a  builder  of  the  law  since 
the  Civil  War,  Chief  Justice  Doe  of  New  Hampshire,  held  his 
position  by  appointment. 

Along  with  the  change  in  the  character  of  the  judiciary  came  a 
period  of  legislation  and  a  demand  for  codification.  The  latter 
had  been  heard  indeed  in  the  eighteenth  century.  In  1774  John 
Adams  said:  "How  then  do  we  New  Englanders  derive  our  laws? 
I  say  not  from  Parliament,  not  from  the  common  law ;  but  from 
the  law  of  nature  and  the  compact  made  with  the  king  in  our 
charter."  After  the  Revolution  Jefferson  insisted  that  the  colo- 
nists had  brought  with  them,  not  the  common  law,  but  the  rights 
of  man  and  the  law  of  nature.  Such  ideas  were  dominant  upon  the 
Continent  of  Europe  at  that  time,  and  the  publicists,  with  whoso 
writings  the  framers  of  our  constitution  were  so  familiar,  were  full 
of  them.  The  jurists  of  the  eighteenth  century  conceived  it  to  be 
their  task  to  discover  the  first  principles  of  law  inherent  in  nature, 
to  deduce  a  system  from  them,  and  thus  to  furnish  the  legislator 
a  model  code,  the  judge  a  touchstone  of  sound  law,  and  the  citizen 
an  infallible  guide  to  conduct.  They  had  no  doubt  that  a  com- 
plete code  was  possible  which  once  for  all  should  provide  in  ad- 
vance the  one  right  decision  for  every  possible  controversy.  Lay 
discussions  of  American  law  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century  abound  in  demands  for  an  American  code.  Had  such  men 
as  Kent  and  Story  allowed  their  good  sense  to  be  overcome  by  the 
Continental  philosophers  of  law  of  the  eighteenth  century,  whom 
they  undoubtedly  admired,  the  future  of  American  law  might  have 
been  very  different.  I  doubt  if  our  judges  would  have  been  strong 
enough  to  withstand  the  movement.  But  when  the  movement  did 
gather  strength  in  the  draft  codes  of  David  Dudley  Field  the 
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common  law  was  thoroughly  received  and  well  established  and 
was  able  to  resist  it. 

Had  our  law  been  without  unity,  had  there  been  a  local  law  for 
each  State,  the  movement  for  a  premature  Benthamite  code  might 
well  have  swept  the  country  as  the  French  codes  swept  over 
Europe.  To-day,  indeed,  to  use  Maitland's  phrase,  the  unity  of 
the  common  law  is  precarious.  But  our  jurisdictions  have  gone 
too  long  a  way  together  to  draw  far  apart.  Even  the  huge  volume 
of  legislation  which  is  poured  forth  by  our  State  legislatures  is 
restrained  and  is  brought  into  some  sort  of  order  by  a  settled 
common  law.  Had  this  flood  of  statutes  been  turned  upon  a 
system  of  purely  local  rules  such  as  we  might  well  have  had  in  the 
first  half  of  the  last  century,  if  not  before,  at  least  by  now,  we 
should  be  seeking  relief  in  codes.  The  attempt  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  to  preserve  unity  by  its  doctrine  as  to 
questions  of  general  law  failed  wholly.  But  the  same  force  that 
preserved  the  common  law  from  the  dangers  last  discussed  pre- 
served it  here  also.  What  Story  the  judge  failed  in,  Story  the 
text- writer  accomplished  triumphantly.  For,  more  than  anything 
else,  the  books  of  our  great  nineteenth-century  text-writers  saved 
the  common  law.  Here  were  guides  for  judge  and  practitioner 
well  written,  learned,  well  ordered,  and,  as  things  went  then,  well 
reasoned.  With  copious  references  to  the  civil  law  which  seemed 
to  make  it  clear  that  the  resources  of  comparative  law  had  been 
exhausted,  they  stated  none  the  less  the  common  law  as  worked 
out  in  the  English  courts.  Thus  at  the  crucial  time  the  common 
law  was  so  presented  as  to  make  the  reception  easy,  and  the  ener- 
gies of  judges  were  turned  to  the  right  channel  of  applying 
common-law  principles  to  concrete  cases.  Until  our  case  law  was 
able  to  stand  by  itself  such  aid  was  indispensable.  Without  it 
I  doubt  if  we  should  live  under  the  common  law  to-day.  As 
Coke  summed  up  the  development  prior  to  his  time  and  thus 
furnished  the  basis  for  a  juristic  new  start,  so  these  text- writers 
summed  up  English  case  law  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  and  made  it  available  as  the  basis  of  a  new  start  in 
America. 

Of  the  text-writers  who  accomplished  this  task  of  receiving  the 
common  law  in  America  two  are  pre-eminent,  Kent  and  Story,  and 
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Story's  work  is  easily  first  in  quantity  and  upon  the  whole  in 
quality.    The  bare  list  of  his  writings  speaks  for  itself : 

Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Bailments,  1832,  nine  editions. 

Commentaries  on  the  Constitution,  1833,  five  editions,  also  trans- 
lated into  French. 

Conflict  of  Laws,  1834,  eight  editions. 

Equity  Jurisprudence,  1836,  thirteen  American  editions,  two 
English  editions. 

Equity  Pleading,  1838,  ten  editions. 

Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Agency,  1839,  nine  editions. 
The  Law  of  Partnership,  1841,  seven  editions. 
Bills  of  Exchange,  1843,  four  editions  and  a  German  translation. 
Promissory  Notes,  1845,  seven  editions. 

In  quantity,  in  timeliness,  and  in  its  relation  to  the  law  that 
went  before  and  came  after,  this  body  of  legal  writing  is  in  many 
ways  comparable  to  that  of  Coke.  In  each  case  the  judge-made 
law  of  the  past  was  restated  and  was  made  conveniently  and,  as  it 
were,  authoritatively  available  for  the  future.  If  in  each  case 
there  is  much  to  criticise  in  the  details  of  the  performance,  the 
answer  is,  after  all,  that  this  body  <>1  writing  must  be  judged  as  a 
whole  and  must  be  appraised  by  its  results.  So  judged,  it  must 
be  counted  one  of  the  controlling  factors  in  the  shaping  of  Ameri- 
can law.  Moreover,  Story's  writings  may  deceive  the  casual  reader 
by  the  apparent  weight  which  is  given  to  the  authorities  of  the 
civil  law.  (ireat  as  is  the  use  which  he  seems  to  make  «>f  them,  it 
is  in  fact  almost  wholly  by  way  of  reinforcement  or  illustration  or 
example.  Where  he  goes  further,  as,  for  instance,  in  his  treatise 
on  bailments,  lie  has  had  little  permanent  effect.  In  substance  his 
books  are  treatises  upon  the  common  law.  Moreover,  their  rela- 
tion to  the  civil  law  happily  is  to  that  part  of  the  law  where 
the  Romans  were  at  their  best  and  where  the  common  law  was 
Least  developed. 

The  genius  of  the  Roman  jurists  expended  itself  upon  what  may 
be  called  in  a  wide  sense  the  law  of  contractual  obligations —  upon 
that  part  of  the  law  that  has  to  do  with  recognizing  and  giving 
effect  to  the  intention  of  the  parties  to  legal  transactions  to  create 
rights  and  duties,  that  has  to  do  with  the  intention  implicit  in  such 
transactions  and  the  rights  and  duties  annexed  by  law  to  the  rela- 
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tions  to  which  they  give  rise.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Roman  law 
of  delict  was  governed  to  the  end  by  archaic  conceptions.  I  think 
we  may  rate  it  a  great  bit  of  good  fortune,  therefore,  that  neither 
Kent  nor  Story  tried  his  hand  at  the  law  of  torts.  Here  neither 
Roman  nor  civilian  had  anything  for  us,  and  to  introduce  their 
specious  nomenclature  as  was  done  in  Scotland  could  only  have 
bred  confusion.  Happily  judicial  empiricism  was  left  free  to  deal 
with  the  details  of  this  subject,  and  it  was  left  to  the  twentieth 
century  to  work  out  a  theory.  The  side  of  the  law  which  called 
for  immediate  development  when  Kent  and  Story  wrote  was  the 
very  side  where  help  from  Roman  law  was  needed ;  the  side  upon 
which  Roman  law  had  made  an  enduring  contribution. 

Three  other  points  deserve  brief  notice.  Taking  them  in  the 
order  of  publication,  Story's  books  upon  the  Constitution,  upon 
conflict  of  laws  and  upon  equity  have  had  special  influence.  If 
Marshall  made  our  public  law,  until  Professor  Thayer  caused  us 
to  think  for  ourselves  in  this  connection,  to  the  bench  and  bar 
Story  authoritatively  expounded  it.  The  influence  of  his  book  is 
to  be  traced  through  Cooley  into  nearly  all  the  texts  of  the  last 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  for  one  point  he  seems  to  have 
established  the  legal  tradition  as  to  the  colonists  and  the  common 
law.  His  treatise  upon  the  conflict  of  laws  is  even  more  important. 
Dicey  says  of  it  that  it  "  forthwith  systematized,  one  might  almost 
say,  created  a  whole  branch  of  the  law  of  England."  Professor 
Gray  is  no  doubt  right  in  saying  that  the  book  is  Story's  "  highest 
claim  to  reputation  as  a  jurist."  But  the  most  important  service, 
it  seems  to  me,  was  rendered  by  his  writings  on  equity. 

Essential  as  it  is  to  the  working  of  the  Anglo-American  system, 
equity  has  never  been  popular  in  America.  To  name  but  one 
cause  the  Puritan  has  always  been  a  consistent  and  thorough- 
going opponent.  Equity  runs  counter  to  all  his  ideas.  It  relieves 
fools  who  have  made  bad  bargains  ;  and  he  objects  to  this,  holding 
that  fools  should  be  allowed  and  required  to  act  freely  and  then  be 
held  for  the  consequences  of  their  folly.  What  is  even  more  ob- 
jectionable to  him,  it  acts  directly  upon  the  person.  It  coerces 
the  individual  free  will.  It  acts  preventively  instead  of  permitting 
free  action  and  imposing  after  the  event  the  penalty  contracted  for 
in  advance.    Again  it  involves  discretion  in  its  application  to  con- 
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crete  cases,  and  that  in  the  Puritan  view  means  superiority  in  a 
magistrate  in  that  it  allows  him  to  judge  another  by  a  personal 
standard  instead  of  by  an  unyielding  and  universal  legal  rule. 
Accordingly  there  was  vigorous  opposition  to  the  court  of  chancery 
in  England  lasting  almost  to  the  eighteenth  century.  Barebone's 
Parliament  abolished  the  court  of  chancery.  Massachusetts  and 
Pennsylvania  granted  equity  powers  to  their  courts  grudgingly  by 
a  process  of  piecemeal  legislation.  American  state  courts  have 
been  reluctant  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  equity  even  where  the 
extension  involved  no  more  than  application  of  familiar  principles 
to  new  conditions  of  fact.  The  gradual  abandonment  of  equity 
powers  and  legalizing  of  equitable  principles  in  America  which  I 
have  ventured  on  another  occasion  to  call  a  decadence  of  equity  is 
no  less  significant.  The  methods  and  doctrines  of  equity  have  not 
been  congenial  to  our  tribunals,  and  if  we  remember  that  the  latter 
have  largely  been  manned  with  Puritans  the  reason  is  obvious. 

Had  it  happened,  then,  that  equity  was  expounded  to  American 
readers  by  an  unfriendly  commentator  or  in  the  dry  and  technical 
fashion  of  the  contemporary  English  treatises,  I  venture  to  think 
the  result  would  have  been  most  unhappy.  As  it  was,  Kent  upon 
the  bench  and  Story  in  his  treatises  developed  and  expounded  the 
subject  in  quite  another  way.  Kent's  was  the  greater  juristic 
achievement,  but  I  am  not  certain  that  we  do  not  owe  more  to 
Story.  A  sympathetic  exposition  of  English  equity,  referring 
continually  to  the  civilians  and  to  the  Roman  law,  making  it 
appear,  untruly  as  we  know  now,  that  English  equity  was  essen- 
tially Roman  law  and  was  a  body  of  universal  principles  of  justice, 
often  comparing  the  development  of  the  principles  in  England 
with  that  upon  the  Continent  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter, 
and  all  this  in  a  most  readable  form,  with  an  orderly  arrangement 
and  a  system  that  at  least  improved  upon  what  had  gone  before, 
was  the  one  thing  needed  to  commend  equity  to  our  American 
courts  and  to  counteract  the  forces  that  were  working  against  it. 
One  has  but  to  consider  what  our  administration  of  justice  would 
be  if  the  majority  of  our  States  had  been  compelled  to  resort  to  the 
shifts  and  devices  to  which  the  courts  of  Pennsylvania  were  driven 
for  want  of  equity  jurisdiction  to  perceive  the  magnitude  of  the 
service  rendered  by  such  a  book.    Story  seems  to  have  understood 
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the  importance  of  equity  in  our  system  from  the  first,  for  we  find 
him  joining  in  a  petition  for  the  establishment  of  a  court  of 
chancery  in  Massachusetts  at  a  time  when  this  Commonwealth  was 
persistently  hostile  to  the  whole  system. 

If,  as  we  are  told,  taught  law  is  tough  law,  the  vitality  of  the 
common  law  is  due  in  large  part  to  this,  that  it  has  been  taught 
almost  from  the  beginning.  There  are  other  and  more  important 
causes  of  the  vitality  which  is  making  it,  if  it  is  not  such  already, 
a  law  of  the  world.  But  its  vitality  in  the  critical  period  of  legal 
development  in  nineteenth-century  America  is  due  chiefly  to  this  — 
that  it  was  the  only  system  that  was  or  could  be  taught  to  the 
juventus  cupida  legem  with  the  books  at  hand  in  school  or  office. 
That  it  could  be  so  taught  and  in  a  way  to  command  enthusiastic  ad- 
herents is  due,  above  all,  to  the  writings  of  James  Kent  and  Joseph 
Story.  If  Marshall  made  our  public  law,  they  in  almost  equal 
measure  made  our  private  law  in  that  they  assured  that  it  should 
develop  along  common-law  lines,  that  it  should  develop  by  judicial 
rather  than  by  legislative  empiricism.  What  the  latter  would 
mean  the  New  York  code  of  civil  procedure  warns  us  abundantly. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Professor  Pound's  paper  the  meeting 
was  dissolved. 
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THE  TWENTY-FIFTH  MEETING 
HE  Twenty-Fifth  Meeting  of  The  Cambridge  Histor- 


ICAL  Society  was  held  on  the  twenty-third  day  of  April, 
nineteen  hundred  and  twelve,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
in  Room  J,  Emerson  Hall,  Harvard  University. 
The  President,  Richard  Henry  Dana,  presided. 
The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 
For  the  first  topic  of  the  meeting  Lewis  M.  Hastings 
read  the  following  paper: 

AN  HISTORICAL  ACCOUNT  OF  SOME  BRIDGES 
OVER  THE  CHARLES  RIVER 


In  the  making  of  that  curious  thing  which  is  sometimes  called  the 
" social  life"  of  a  community,  that  which  makes  one  community 
individualistic  and  different  from  some  other  community,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  its  environment,  or  physical  surroundings,  exercises 
an  important  influence.  Much  lias  been  written  and  said  in  the 
past  about  the  social  life  of  Cambridge  as  affected  by  the  literary 
and  culture  side  of  it ;  very  mucli  more  has  been  written  about  the 
religious  side  of  it,  —  comparatively  little  about  the  physical  or 
geographical  side  of  it.  Yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  physical 
situation  of  this  community  as  related  to  soil,  climate,  scenery, 
access  to  other  centers  of  trade,  culture,  or  learning  has  had 
an  important  bearing  on  the  activity  and  character  of  its  social 
life.  In  this  brief  paper  it  is  only  proposed  to  glance  at  one  phase 
of  this  subject,  —  the  history  of  some  of  its  bridges,  the  con- 
struction of  which  from  time  to  time  has  been  the  efficient  means 
of  establishing  close  and  enduring  relations  with  the  great  out- 
side world. 


Introduction. 
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An  examination  of  the  map  of  the  vicinity  will  show  at  once 
how  isolated  and  provincial  the  situation  of  Cambridge  originally 
was ;  surrounded  by  water  on  the  greater  part  of  three  sides,  the 
problem  of  free  and  convenient  intercourse  with  other  communities 
has  been  from  the  first  a  difficult  and  expensive  one. 

It  was  a  problem  which  was  early  recognized  and  with  surprising 
quickness  grappled  with  by  the  founders  of  the  town.  It  is  really 
surprising  to  find  that  so  soon  after  the  determination  to  found  a 
town  here  was  made,  while  yet  the  conditions  of  living  were  so 
hard  and  the  future  so  uncertain,  before  even  houses  could  have 
been  constructed  in  adequate  fashion,  steps  were  taken  to  secure 
better  means  of  communication  with  neighboring  settlements. 

Thus  we  find  the  Deputy  Governor  of  the  Colony,  Thomas  Dud- 
ley, writing  that  "  after  divers  meetings  at  Boston,  Roxbury  and 
Watertown,  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  December  (1630)  we  grew 
to  this  resolution,  to  bind  all  the  assistants  (Mr.  Endicott  and 
Mr.  Sharpe  excepted,  which  last  propose th  to  return  by  the  next 
ship  to  England)  to  build  houses  at  a  place  a  mile  East  from 
Watertown  near  Charles  River  -the  next  Spring,  and  to  Winter  the 
next  year." 

On  June  14,  1631,  only  six  months  after  the  resolution  above 
referred  to  was  made,  it  is  recorded  that  "  Mr.  John  Maisters  hath 
undertaken  to  make  a  passage  from  Charles  River  to  the  New 
Town,  twelve  foot  broad,  and  seven  foot  deep  for  which  the  Court 
promiseth  him  satisfaction,  according  as  the  charges  shall  amount 
unto."  On  the  5th  of  July,  1631,  it  was  "ordered  that  there  shall 
be  levied  out  of  the  several  plantations,  the  sum  of  thirty  pounds 
for  the  making  of  the  creek  at  New  Town."  This  canal  or  creek 
was  located  on  the  westerly  side  of  what  was  for  many  years  known 
as  "  College  Wharf"  at  the  foot  of  Dunster  Street,  and  was  in  part 
a  natural  creek,  enlarged  and  extended  along  the  southerly  and 
westerly  side  of  South  and  Eliot  Streets,  crossing  Brattle  Street  to 
the  town  spring. 

This  creek  or  passage  was  probably  used  as  a  convenience  in 
loading  boats  for  transporting  goods  and  passengers,  and  is  of 
special  interest  as  it  later  led  to  the  establishment  and  formed  a 
part  of  a  regular  ferry  across  the  Charles  River  at  this  point. 
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Ferries. 

The  first  public  ferry  across  the  river  seems  to  have  been  estab- 
lished in  1631  between  Charlestown  and  Copps  Hill  in  Boston.  In 
1633  the  second  ferry  was  established  in  Watertown,  when  Richard 
Browne  —  one  of  three  of  that  name  in  Watertown  who  seem  to 
have  been  active  in  the  early  town  affairs  —  was  authorized  to 
operate  a  ferry  for  passengers  from  a  point  near  "  Sweet  Auburn 
Woods,"  now  Mount  Auburn,  in  Watertown  to  "  Little  Cambridge," 
now  the  Brighton  district  of  Boston  formerly  called  "  Brighton 
Corner." 

The  order  of  the  Court  reads :  "  Richard  Browne  is  allowed  by 
the  Court  to  keep  a  ferry  over  Charles  River  against  his  house  and 
is  to  have  two  pence  for  every  single  person  he  so  transports  and 
one  penny  apiece  if  there  be  two  or  more."  His  house  was  located 
just  a  little  east  of  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery,  where  he  owned 
seven  acres  of  upland  and  two  and  one  half  acres  of  marsh. 

Shortly  after  this  ferry  was  in  operation  the  third  ferry  was 
established  in  connection  with  the  creek  above  referred  to  in 
Cambridge,  from  what  is  now  the  foot  of  Dunster  Street  to  the 
southerly  bank  of  "Little  Cambridge,"  or  Brighton.  Under  date 
of  December  7, 1635,  it  was  "ordered,  —  that  there  shall  be  a  suffi- 
cient bridge  made  down  to  low  water  mark  on  this  side  the  River 
and  a  broad  ladder  (set  up)  on  the  farther  side  the  River  for  con- 
venience of  landing,  and  Mr.  Chaplin,  Mr.  Danforth  and  Mr.  Cook 
to  see  it  made." 

January  6,  1635-6,  it  was  "ordered  that  Mr.  Joseph  Cook  shall 
keep  the  ferry  and  have  a  penny  over  and  a  half  a  penny  on  Lec- 
ture days."  From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  price  of  ferrying 
in  Cambridge  was  but  one  half  that  in  Watertown,  —  a  seemingly 
unfair  discrimination  in  freight  and  passenger  rates  according  to 
present  laws !  It  was  from  the  southerly  terminus  of  this  ferry 
that  the  old  "  highway  to  Roxbury  "  began,  leading  to  Boston,  as 
indicated  by  the  old  milestone  now  standing  in  the  Cemetery  at 
the  corner  of  Massachusetts  Avenue  and  Garden  Street  marked 
"  Boston  7  m.    A.  I."  this  last  meaning  Andrew  Ireson,  surveyor. 
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Mill  Bridge,  Watertown. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  first  mill  established  in  this  country  was 
located  in  Watertown  just  above  what  is  now  called  the  Galen 
Street  bridge,  its  dam  forming  the  limit  to  salt-water  navigation 
from  below.  This  mill  privilege,  after  being  operated  for  nearly 
three  centuries,  is  now  abandoned  and  the  site  is  occupied  as 
a  park. 

At  this  point  also  was  constructed,  in  1648,  the  first  horse 
bridge  ever  built  in  the  country.  This  was  called  the  44  Mill 
Bridge,"  or  lt  Great  Bridge."  It  took  the  place  of  a  foot  bridge 
built  there  in  1641,  which  for  some  years  had  been  a  toll  bridge. 

Owing  to  the  lack  of  means  and  the  crude  methods  employed  in 
its  construction,  the  44  Mill  Bridge  "  was  constantly  out  of  repair 
and  was  rebuilt  in  1667  and  again  in  1681,  and  finally  was  de- 
stroyed in  1694.  Much  controversy  followed,  the  town  of  Water- 
town  being  reluctant  to  be  at  the  continual  expense  of  maintaining 
the  bridge  so  generally  used,  and  in  1714  it  petitioned  the  county 
to  be  a  party  to  its  rebuilding  with  accommodation  for  carriages. 

This  was  done,  and  the  bridge  was  rebuilt  in  1716  as  a  county 
convenience.  It  is  now  maintained  by  the  town  of  Watertown, 
and  the  old  wooden  structure  is  now  replaced  by  a  very  handsome 
stone  and  concrete  arch  bridge. 

The  44  Great  Bridge  "  at  Boylston  Street. 

The  transportation  facilities,  then,  for  the  inhabitants  of  Cam- 
bridge and  adjoining  towns  from  their  settlement  to  the  year  1662, 
required  the  shipment  of  goods  and  passengers  by  ferry  across 
Charles  River  either  from  Cambridge  to  Brighton,  thence  along 
the  circuitous  route  by  Roxbury  and  over  the  44  Neck  "  to  Bos- 
ton, a  distance  of  about  seven  and  one  half  miles,  or,  leaving 
Harvard  Square  and  passing  along  44  the  way  to  Charlestown," 
now  Kirkland  Street,  and  thence  by  ferry  from  Charlestown  to 
Copps  Hill  in  Boston,  a  distance  of  about  four  miles.  One  very 
great  drawback  to  this  means  of  transportation  was  that  horses 
could  not  be  ferried  over  the  river,  as  the  boats  then  in  use  were 
not  large  enough  for  horses. 
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Agitation  for  a  bridge  across  the  river  in  Cambridge  to  elimi- 
nate the  inconvenience  and  danger  of  a  ferry  began  in  1656,  when 
the  town  voted  to  "  pay  200  pounds  towards  the  building  of  a 
bridge  across  Charles  River  upon  condition  the  same  may  be  ef- 
fected without  further  charge  to  the  Town."  Nothing  was  done 
about  it,  however,  until  February  4,  1660,  when  the  town  "  again 
considered  and  debated "  the  question  whether  "  200  pounds 
should  be  levied  on  the  inhabitants  of  this  town ;  the  vote  passed 
on  the  affirmative.'* 

The  bridge  was  completed  before  March,  1663,  and  was  called 
the  "Great  Bridge." 

It  would  seem  that  the  two  hundred  pounds  voted  by  the  town 
did  not  represent  the  entire  cost  of  the  bridge,  for  on  October  12, 
1670  the  records  of  the  General  Court  state  that  — 

"  Whereas  the  bridge  on  Charles  River  which  was  first  erected  at  the 
cost  of  the  town,  together  with  the  free  contribution*  of  severed  public 
spirited  persons  in  some  neighbor  towny — which  bridge  heing  now  de- 
cayed and  by  reason  of  the  danger  is  presented  to  the  County  of  Middle- 
sex,—  and  the  Town  of  Cambridge  being  not  able  to  repair  it,  so  that 
of  necessity  it  must  be  pulled  up  and  slighted,  and  the  passage  tlu-re 
secured  by  a  ferry,  as  heretofore,  which  is  not  so  safe,  convenient  or 
useful  as  a  bridge,  for  a  ferry  is  altogether  useless  in  Winter,  and  very 
inconvenient  to  transport  horses  and  not  at  all  aecornmodable  for  carts 
or  droves  of  cattle." 

To  encourage  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  this  bridge  it  was 
then  made  a  toll  bridge  with  fixed  toll  rates.  The  collection  of 
tolls  on  the  bridge  seems  not  to  have  continued  long,  for  the  ex- 
pense of  its  maintenance  was  ordered,  in  1688,  to  be  borne  three- 
sixths  by  the  County  of  Middlesex,  two-sixths  by  Cambridge,  and 
one-sixth  by  u  Cambridge  Village,"  now  called  Newton,  then  a  newly 
incorporated  town.  In  the  same  way  Lexington  when  incorpora- 
ted, in  1713,  and  West  Cambridge  or  Arlington  in  1807  were  re- 
quired to  share  in  the  expense  of  maintenance  of  the  bridge.  In 
1733,  the  bridge  having  been  very  thoroughly  and  effectually  re- 
paired, after  a  large  portion  of  it  had  been  washed  away  by  the 
ice,  the  General  Court  granted  to  the  towns  of  Cambridge,  Newton, 
and  Lexington  three  hundred  pounds,  and  the  following  year  (1734) 
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granted  the  three  towns  three  thousand  acres  of  unappropriated 
lands  of  the  Province,  "  to  enable  them  forever  hereafter  at  their 
own  cost,  and  charge  to  keep,  amend  and  repair  the  Great  Bridge 
over  Charles  River  in  Cambridge." 

This  continued  until  1862,  when  the  General  Court  authorized 
and  required  the  city  of  Cambridge  and  the  town  of  Brighton  to  re- 
build the  Great  Bridge,  the  expense  to  be  borne  "  in  proportion  to 
the  respective  valuations  of  the  city  and  town,"  and  thereafter  each 
municipality  should  maintain  its  half  at  his  own  expense. 

This  financial  history  is  interesting,  as  it  shows  that  for  many 
years  the  obligation  of  adjacent  communities  using  a  bridge  to  con- 
tribute toward  its  maintenance  was  early  recognized  and  enforced. 
An  effort  to  apply  this  same  principle  in  the  payment  of  the  cost  of 
construction  of  the  new  Cambridge  Bridge  was  unsuccessfully  made 
at  the  time  when  the  Act  authorizing  its  construction  was  passed. 

The  bridge  built  in  1663  was  swept  away  by  a  flood  in  1685,  and 
before  it  was  rebuilt  in  1690  resort  to  a  ferry  was  necessary.  It 
was  probably  at  this  time  of  rebuilding,  1690,  that  piles  were  first 
used  in  its  construction,  the  old  piers  or  supports  being  cribs  of 
logs  filled  with  stones  and  sunk  in  the  river ;  on  these  piers  wooden 
logs,  sometimes  split  or  sawed  in  two,  were  laid,  spanning  the  open- 
ings. Much  difficulty  was  had  in  driving  the  piles  at  this  time,  as 
only  hand  power  could  then  be  furnished  in  raising  the  weight  or 
driver.  It  was  said  that  five  thousand  blows  were  required  on 
some  of  the  piles  to  drive  them  to  a  firm  bearing.  In  1733  the 
bridge  was  again  carried  away  by  ice  and  was  rebuilt  by  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  town  lands  held  by  Cambridge.  It  was  again 
rebuilt  in  1862  by  the  city  of  Cambridge  and  the  town  of  Brighton. 
Plans  are  now  being  prepared  by  the  Engineer  of  the  metropolitan 
Park  Commission  for  a  new  bridge  upon  this  ancient  site  of  the 
first  bridge  in  Cambridge. 


Charles  River  Bridge,  Boston. 

The  next  important  bridge  to  be  constructed  was  the  "  Charles 
River  Bridge"  from  Charlestown  to  Copps  Hill,  Boston.  This 
bridge  was  built  by  a  private  corporation  in  1786  and  supplanted 
the  old  ferry  in  use  there  since  1631.    It  was  1503  feet  long  and 
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43  feet  wide,  and  was  completed  in  seven  months  from  the  date  of 
its  commencement,  —  a  noteworthy  feat  for  that  time.  Tolls  were 
established,  being  doubled  on  Sunday.  One  rather  curious  provi- 
sion of  the  charter  was  the  old  stipulation  that  the  proprietors 
should  pay  annually  two  hundred  pounds  to  Harvard  College. 
This  was  because  the  old  ferry  established  in  1631  was  granted  to 
Harvard  College  on  condition  that  the  revenue  should  be  used  rt  to 
defray  the  tuition  of  indigent  students.''  The  opening  of  the  bridge 
was  marked  by  a  great  and  famous  celebration,  at  which  it  is 
stated  more  than  twenty  thousand  persons  were  present.  This 
bridge  proved  a  paying  investment  from  the  first,  and  it  is  said 
that  by  1826  owners  of  original  shares  had  received  back  principal 
and  interest,  and  a  surplus  of  $7000  per  share. 

Warren  Bridge,  Boston. 

A  companion  bridge  to  the  last-mentioned  was  the  "Warren 
Bridge,"  which  was  built  in  1828,  notwithstanding  the  strenuous 
opposition  of  the  proprietors  of  the  "Charles  River  Bridge"  and 
the  Charlestown  authorities.  The  tolls  on  these  two  bridges  were 
maintained  until  1835,  when  they  were  abolished  on  both  simul- 
taneously, and  they  remained  free  until  1854,  when,  extensive 
repairs  being  needed  and  funds  being  short,  tolls  were  again  estab- 
lished until  the  repair  fund  amounted  to  £100,000,  since  which  time 
they  have  been  free. 

The  present  Charlestown  Bridge,  built  of  steel  on  stone  piers  in 
1900,  takes  the  place  of  both  these  old  wooden  pile  bridges. 

West  Boston  Bridge. 

As  Cambridge  and  the  adjoining  towns  grew  in  population,  the 
necessity  for  better  facilities  for  reaching  Boston  became  more  and 
more  apparent.  As  early  as  1738  certain  Cambridge  citizens  ap- 
plied for  liberty  to  establish  a  ferry  between  Cambridge  and  Bos- 
ton direct;  also,  a  petition  for  liberty  to  construct  a  bridge  from 
"Col.  Phips  Farm,"  now  East  Cambridge,  to  Boston.  In  1785  an- 
other petition  to  the  same  effect  was  presented.    No  action  resulted 
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from  any  of  these  petitions.  The  success  of  the  Charles  River 
Bridge,  above  referred  to,  built  in  1786,  stimulated  continued  ef- 
fort, however,  and  in  1792  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  General 
Court,  and  on  March  9,  1792,  Francis  Dana  and  associates  were 
incorporated  as  "The  Proprietors  of  the  West  Boston  Bridge'' 
with  authority  to  construct  the  bridge  from  the  "  Westerly  part  of 
Boston  to  Pelham's  Island  in  the  Town  of  Cambridge"  with  "a 
good  road  from  Pelham's  Island  aforesaid  in  the  most  direct  and 
practicable  line  to  the  nearest  part  of  the  Cambridge  Road. "  It  was 
to  be  a  toll  bridge,  of  which  three  hundred  pounds  were  to  be  paid 
annually  to  Harvard  College  (this  was  afterwards  reduced  to  two 
hundred  pounds)  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  "the  tuition  of  in- 
digent scholars."  The  bridge  was  built  in  1793  and  was  3483  feet 
long  and  40  feet  wide.  Where  the  causeway  crossed  a  little  creek 
at  the  present  junction  of  Main,  Harvard,  and  Sixth  Streets  a  bridge 
about  275  feet  long  was  built  called  "The  Little  Bridge."  The 
causeway  itself  was  3344  feet  long.  The  abutment  on  the  Boston 
end  was  87 \  feet  long,  making  the  total  length  of  the  structure 
7189J  feet. 

The  bridge  was  built  in  seven  and  one-half  months;  the  piles 
were  of  pine  and  driven  by  hand  power.  The  first  cost  of  the 
entire  structure  was  twenty-three  thousand  pounds.  The  con- 
tractor was  a  Mr.  Whitney,  while  Mungo  Mackey  and  Henry  Pren- 
tiss were  superintendents  for  the  proprietors.  The  piles  of  pine 
wood  did  not  prove  durable,  and  as  fast  as  possible  were  superseded 
by  oak  piles.  The  bridge  was  completed  in  November,  1793,  being 
open  for  travel  November  23,  1793.  The  "  Chronicle  "  for  No- 
vember 27, 1793,  says :  "The  bridge  at  West  Boston  was  opened  on 
Saturday  last  for  passengers.  The  bridge  for  length,  elegance  and 
grandeur  is  not  exceeded  by  any  in  the  United  States  if  in  any 
part  of  the  World." 

The  "Columbian  Centinel"  of  the  same  date  says:  "The  ele- 
gance of  its  workmanship  and  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking 
are  perhaps  unequalled  in  the  history  of  enterprises."  The  bridge 
remained  in  charge  of  the  Proprietors  of  the  West  Boston  Bridge 
until  1846,  when  it  was  sold  to  the  "Hancock  Free  Bridge  Corpo- 
ration," who  in  turn,  on  February  1,  1858,  conveyed  it,  together 
with  the  canal  or  "Craigie  Bridge,"  to  the  City  of  Cambridge  "as 
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a  free  bridge  forever."  The  opening  of  these  as  free  bridges  after 
so  many  years  of  toll  paying  was  an  event  of  great  importance  to 
the  citizens.  The  event  was  celebrated  in  an  enthusiastic  manner 
by  decorations,  a  monster  procession  one  and  a  half  miles  long,  fire- 
works, and  general  rejoicing.  The  doings  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Proprietors  of  the  West  Boston  Bridge,  at  the  "Bunch  of  Grapes 
Tavern  on  State  Street,"  and  at  the  "Coffee  House"  are  recorded 
in  detail,  and  in  the  quaint  manner  of  the  time,  in  the  books  of  the 
Corporation,  now,  in  the  custody  of  the  City  Clerk  at  City  Hall, 
Cambridge. 

That  the  promoters  of  this  bridge  had  great  faith  in  the  future 
development  of  Cambridge  and  were  not  relying  on  the  population 
then  existing  is  clear,  for  the  eastern  portion  of  Cambridge,  where 
the  bridge  and  causeway  were  constructed,  was  then  almost  unin- 
habited. The  Rev.  Dr.  Abiel  Holmes  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Paige  as 
saying,  in  1814,  that  in  1793,  when  the  bridge  was  opened,  from  the 
home  of  Chief  Justice  Francis  Dana  (on  Dana  Street)  easterly, 
there  were  but  four  dwelling  houses  then  built  —  "one  on  the  Inman 
Place  now  belonging  to  Jonathan  L.  Austin,  Esq.;  one  nearly  op- 
posite on  a  fann  of  Judge  Dana,  formerly  the  Soden  Farm,  south 
of  the  main  road;  one  on  the  Phips  farm,  lately  owned  by  Mr. 
Andrew  Bordman;  and  one  at  Lechmere  Point." 

While  this  was  the  condition  of  things  at  the  time  of  the  com- 
pletion of  the  bridge,  active  steps  were  taken  to  attract  business 
and  travel  by  a  number  of  men,  Ilufus  Davenport,  Royal  Make- 
peace, Josiah  Mason,  Daniel  Mason,  Andrew  Bordman,  and  others, 
by  laying  out  an  ambitious  scheme  of  docks  and  canals  by  which 
the  town  was  to  [be  a  port  of  entry  (hence  the  name  "  Cambridge- 
port"),  and  also  several  long  avenues  or  turnpikes  leading  towards 
the  bridge, — Concord  Avenue,  Hampshire  Street,  Broadway,  and 
Webster  Avenue  were  so  kid  out. 

This  bridge  as  built  in  1793  was  considerably  modified  in  the 
more  than  a  century  of  its  existence.  In  1854  it  was  rebuilt  and 
widened  to  50  feet,  and  750  feet  at]  its]  westerly  end  and  60  feet 
at  its  easterly  end  were  filled  solid.  An  interesting  fact  in  con- 
nection with  this  bridge  is  that  the  first  street  railway  built  in  New 
England  passed  over  it.  The  tracks  of  the  Cambridge  Street 
Railway  Company,  first  running  from  West  Cedar  Street  to  liar- 
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vard  Square,  were  opened  for  travel  across  the  bridge  and  cause- 
way on  March  26,  1856.  In  1900  it  was  entirely  removed  and  the 
present  imposing  "  Cambridge  Bridge"  took  its  place.  The  story  of 
the  construction  of  this  bridge,  while  interesting,  is  so  recent  as  to 
be  familiar  to  most  Cambridge  residents  and  so  will  not  be  recorded 
here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  construction  of  the  bridge  was 
begun  in  1900  under  the  charge  of  the  Cambridge  Bridge  Commis- 
sion and  was  completed  in  1907  at  a  cost  of  about  $3,300,000. 

Craigie  or  Canal  Bridge. 

After  the  completion  of  the  West  Boston  Bridge  attention  was 
again  directed  to  the  abandoned  project  of  a  ferry  or  bridge  from 
Lechmere  Point  now  East  Cambridge  to  Boston.  The  successful 
carrying  out  of  the  plan  to  construct  a  bridge  at  this  point  seems 
to  have  been  largely  due  to  the  persistence  and  energy  of  one  man, 
Mr.  Andrew  Craigie,  for  whom  the  bridge  was  named.  The  story  of 
his  tireless  efforts  and  scheming  against  the  opposition  of  men  whose 
interests  were  inimical  to  his  is  an  interesting  one,  but  too  long  to 
recite  here  in  detail.  It  is  quite  fully  told  by  Mr.  Paige  in  his 
"History  of  Cambridge.', 

The  Act  of  incorporation  under  which  the  canal  or  Craigie  Bridge 
was  built  was  passed  February  27,  1807.  It  provided  that  "  the 
shares  may  be  held,  one  third  by  individual  proprietors  of  the  Mid- 
dlesex Canal  Corporation,  one  third  by  the  individual  proprietors 
of  the  Newburyport  Turnpike  Corporation  and  one  third  by  Andrew 
Craigie  and  his  Associates." 

The  bridge  was  completed  and  opened  for  travel  in  August,  1809. 
Tolls  were  to  be  collected  for  seventy  years.  In  connection  with 
the  construction  of  this  bridge  Mr.  Craigie  and  Associates  were 
incorporated  as  the  u  Lechmere  Point  Corpora tion"  to  develop  and 
sell  land  on  "  Lechmere  Point,"  now  called  East  Cambridge,  out 
of  which  they  evidently  profited  handsomely.  It  is  stated  by  Mr. 
Paige  that  the  first  cost  of  the  entire  property  held  by  Mr.  Craigie 
was  not  over  $20,000,  while  it  was  capitalized  after  the  construc- 
tion of  the  bridge  for  $360,000.  Mr.  Craigie  was  also  instru- 
mental in  consummating,  after  much  litigation  and  contention,  the 
important  public  improvements  of  the  laying  out  of  Cambridge 
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Street  in  a  straight  line  from  near  the  bridge  to  Harvard  Square 
and  also  the  laying  out  of  Bridge  Street  leading  to  Somerville  and 
Medford. 

In  1846  the  bridge  was  sold  to  the  Hancock  Free  Bridge  Corpora- 
tion, and  in  1858  this  and  the  West  Boston  Bridge  were  made  free 
bridges,  as  already  related  in  the  account  of  West  Boston  Bridge. 

It  is  stated  that  the  total  amount  of  tolls  collected  on  the  two 
bridges,  the  Craigie  and  the  West  Boston  Bridge,  from  1793  to 
1858  was  upwards  of  $2,000,000.  The  bridge  continued  in  the 
joint  care  of  Cambridge  and  Boston  until  its  entire  removal  in  1910, 
when  it  was  replaced  by  a  solid  embankment  at  M  Charles  River 
Dam,"  as  a  part  of  the  Metropolitan  Park  System. 

Prison  Point  Bridge. 

Little  seems  to  be  known  of  the  early  liistory  of  Prison  Point 
Bridge.  In  1806  a  charter  was  granted  to  the  Proprietors  of  the 
"  Prison  Point  Dam  Corporation  99  to  build  a  dam  from  Prison  Point 
in  Charlestown  to  Lechmere  Point  in  Cambridge,  also  to  rent  mills. 
No  dams  or  mills  were  erected  then,  but  in  1815  (according  to  Mr. 
Paige)  the  bridge  was  built  for  the  benefit  of  Canal  Bridge.  It  was 
laid  out  as  a  County  Road  in  January,  1839. 

River  Street  Bridgi:. 

On  March  2,  1808,  Jonathan  L.  Austin  and  others  were  incorpo- 
rated for  the  purpose  of  building  River  Street  and  the  River  Street 
Bridge  over  Charles  River.  The  bridge  was  completed  in  1810. 
Until  1832  it  was  maintained  by  the  Proprietors,  when  the  town 
assumed  its  care  and  made  it  a  free  bridge. 

Western  Avenue  Bridge. 

In  1824  the  Mill  Dam  Corporation  of  Boston  secured  a  charter 
to  build  a  turnpike  over  the  "  Mill  Dam  "  and  through  Brighton 
to  Watertown.  This  gave  travel  from  that  locality  a  shorter  route 
to  Boston  than  by  the  West  Boston  Bridge,  and  threatened  to  re- 
duce the  revenue  of  the  West  Boston  Bridge  Corporation.  The 
Proprietors  were  jealous  of  their  own  interests,  and  thereupon  se- 
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cured  an  Act  granting  authority  to  build  a  turnpike  and  bridges 
from  Cambridge  to  Brighton  and  from  Brighton  to  Watertown 
June  12,  1824,  and  Western  Avenue  was  built,  together  with  the 
two  bridges.  These  bridges  were  maintained  by  the  Proprietors  as 
toll  bridges  until  they  sold  their  whole  franchise  to  the  Hancock 
Free  Bridge  Corporation  in  1846.  The  Western  Avenue  Bridge 
and  highway  were  laid  out  as  a  public  highway  December  22, 
1855. 

Brookline  Street  Bridge. 

Still  another  body  of  men  were  instrumental  in  constructing 
the  Brookline  Street  Bridge.  By  an  Act  passed  April  25,  1850, 
Sidney  Willard,  Edmund  T.  Hastings,  Columbus  Tyler,  David  R. 
Griggs,  and  others  were  empowered  to  erect  a  pile  bridge  over 
Charles  River  near  the  end  of  what  is  now  Brookline  Street  and  to 
collect  certain  rates  of  tolls  for  a  period  of  fifty  years.  This  bridge 
was  built  in  1851,  and  it  was  laid  out  as  a  public  highway  by  an 
Act  of  the  Legislature  approved  April  13,  1869.  Tolls  were  abol- 
ished and  its  maintenance  assumed  by  the  city  of  Cambridge  and 
the  town  of  Brookline.  This  bridge  was  rebuilt  at  a  high  eleva- 
tion in  1906,  and  the  grade  crossing  over  the  tracks  of  the  Grand 
Junction  branch  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad  on  the  Boston 
side  abolished. 

Harvard  Bridge. 

The  story  of  the  construction  of  the  Harvard  Bridge  is  too  re- 
cent to  require  rehearsal  in  detail  here.  For  many  years  efforts 
were  made  by  Cambridge  citizens  to  secure  the  construction  of  a 
bridge  to  be  located  between  the  West  Boston  and  Brookline  Street 
bridges,  which  were  about  two  miles  apart.  For  many  years  the 
city  of  Boston  declined  to  join  with  Cambridge  in  the  construction 
of  this  bridge.  In  1887,  however,  an  Act  authorizing  the  construc- 
tion of  the  bridge  was  passed,  and  the  bridge  was  constructed 
under  the  charge  of  three  commissioners.  The  bridge  is  2165 
feet  long  and  70  feet  wide  and  cost  about  $525,000.  It  was  opened 
for  travel  September,  1891. 

The  influence  of  the  construction  and  opening  of  this  bridge  and 
its  connecting  avenues  upon  the  development  and  social  life  of  the 
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city  has  been  important  and  far-reaching.  It  was  the  principal 
factor  in  the  filling  in  and  so  rendering  available  for  use  the  enor- 
mous area  of  flats  and  lowlands  between  the  Boston  and  Albany 
Branch  Railroad  and  the  river.  Without  it  the  location  of  the 
new  Institute  of  Technology  in  Cambridge  would  have  been  un- 
thought  of. 

It  has  become  the  most  popular  of  the  lines  of  communication 
between  this  city  and  the  city  of  Boston,  leading  directly  to  the 
great  retail  trade  districts  and  also  to  the  great  centers  of  culture 
and  art  on  the  Back  Bay. 

Such  is  the  brief  story  of  some  of  the  most  important  facts  re- 
lating to  the  bridges  in  which  Cambridge  is  interested. 

The  material  growth  of  the  city  in  the  nearly  three  centuries  of 
its  life  is  fairly  well  typified  in  the  character  and  cost  of  the 
bridges  which  serve  its  needs  ;  the  modest  expenditure  of  the  two 
hundred  pounds  representing  the  beginnings,  and  the  latest  ex- 
penditure of  over  $3,000,000  representing  the  culmination  of  its 
civic  life. 

Reference  is  here  made  to  sources  from  which  valuable  data  were 
obtained  in  preparing  this  paper: 

History  of  Cambridge,  Lucius  R.  Paige. 
Early  History  of  Watertown,  Henry  Bond,  M.D. 
Annual  Report  of  the  City  Engineer  of  Cambridge,  1872. 
Annual  Report  of  the  Bridge  Commission,  Cambridge,  1892. 
Boston  Transcript,  September  20,  1889.     4k  Bridges  over  the  Tidal 
Charles." 

Report  of  the  Cambridge  Bridge  Commission,  1909. 
Records  of  Proprietors,  West  Boston  Bridge  Corporation. 

For  the  second  topic  of  the  meeting  the  Secretary  read  the 
following  paper  by  William  Coolidge  Lane  : 

THE  BUILDING  OF  HOLWORTHY  HALL 

The  close  of  the  present  College  term  completes  a  full  hundred 
years  during  which  Hoi  worthy  Hall  has  been  occupied  by  succes- 
sive generations  of  College  students.  This  fact  is  worth  remember- 
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ing,  since  the  erection  of  the  Hall  in  1811-12  marks  the  beginning 
of  a  new  epoch  in  the  development  of  the  College  Yard.  Previous 
to  this  time  the  College  had  faced  to  the  west,  looking  over  the 
Cambridge  Common ;  it  had  turned  its  back  upon  what  is  now  the 
Yard.  The  three  oldest  buildings  —  Harvard,  built  in  1672-82  ; 
the  first  Stoughton,  built  in  1699  ;  and  Massachusetts  Hall,  erected 
in  1720  —  formed  three  sides  of  a  square  which  opened  to  the  west. 
With  the  single  addition  of  Ho] den  Chapel,  built  in  1744,  these 
three  buildings  constituted  the  whole  College  from  1720  to  1763. 
In  1763  Hollis  Hall  was  built  in  line  with  Stoughton,  and  formed, 
with  Harvard  and  Holden,  three  sides  of  another  square  facing  to 
the  west.  Its  western  face  was  its  front,  and  behind  it,  in  the 
present  Yard,  were  wood-houses,  the  brew-house,  and  other  out- 
buildings. Old  Stoughton  Hall,  which  had  been  in  constant  need 
of  repair  and  which  could  not  have  been  substantially  built  in  the 
first  place,  was  finally  taken  down  in  1780,  and  its  removal  made 
possible  a  different  plan  for  the  future  development  of  the  group  of 
College  buildings.  The  next  new  dormitory  to  be  erected  —  the 
present  Stoughton,  built  in  1803  —  took  the  name  of  that  which 
had  been  torn  down,  so  that  the  memory  of  old  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor William  Stoughton,  who  had  built  the  original  hall,  should  not 
be  lost.  It  was  placed  on  a  line  with  Hollis,  and  extended  the 
group  still  farther  to  the  north.    Like  Hollis,  it  faced  the  west. 

In  1811,  another  new  dormitory  being  needed,  it  was  voted  in  the 
first  place  (January  14,  1811)  "that  the  Corporation  will  proceed 
to  erect  a  new  College  for  the  habitation  of  students  on  the  site  of 
old  Stoughton  Hall,"  and  Mr.  Lowell  and  Mr.  Loammi  Baldwin 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  make  necessary  contracts  and 
superintend  the  erection  of  the  building.  If  this  plan  had  been 
carried  out,  it  would  have  effectually  blocked  the  development  of 
the  present  College  Yard,  and  would  have  left  no  opportunity  for 
later  growth,  except  by  stretching  out  the  line  of  buildings  to  the 
south  toward  the  site  of  the  old  Meeting  House  (near  the  spot 
where  Dane  Hall  now  stands).  Fortunately  better  counsels  pre- 
vailed, and  a  plan  was  adopted  which  looked  forward  far  into  the 
future.  On  March  11, 1811,  Mr.  Baldwin  presented  a  plan  for  the 
new  College,  and  it  was  voted  "  that  the  Committee  appointed  to 
contract  for  the  erection  of  the  new  College  be  requested  to  cause 
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the  same  to  be  erected  to  the  eastward  of  new  Stoughton  and  ex- 
tending its  front  southerly,  nearly  East  and  West,  and  that  the 
same  be  built  upon  the  principles  of  the  plan  exhibited  by  Mr.  L. 
Baldwin,  with  single  rooms  in  the  front,  and  two  studies  in  the  rear, 
and  to  form  the  North  side  of  a  quadrangle  which,  when  com- 
pleted, may  be  nearly  equilateral." 

Loammi  Baldwin,  who  apparently  drew  the  plans  for  the  new 
building,  had  taken  his  bachelor's  degree  in  1800.  He  entered  the 
law  at  first,  but  his  real  taste  was  for  engineering,  and  he  later  be- 
came a  civil  engineer  of  some  distinction.  As  a  young  man  he  was 
employed  on  the  Middlesex  Canal,  in  later  life  he  completed  the 
Boston  Mill-dam  and  built  the  dry-docks  at  Charlestown  and 
Norfolk. 

The  money  with  which  to  build  the  new  hall  was  not  derived 
from  the  Holworthy  Bequest  received  many  years  before,  as  might 
be  inferred  from  the  name,  but  came  from  the  proceeds  of  a  lottery, 
which  had  been  authorized  by  act  of  the  Legislature  March  14, 1806, 
and  the  successive  classes  of  which  had  been  put  on  sale  from  time 
to  time,  as  had  been  found  expedient.  The  treasurer's  books  show 
that  the  lottery  produced  about  829,000,  of  which  sum  124,500  was 
spent  on  Holworthy  Hall.  This  was  a  not  unusual  way  of  raising 
money  for  public  purposes,  and  no  ill  opinion  was  attached  to  it  at 
that  time.  Stoughton  Hall  had  been  built  in  like  manner,  by  a 
lottery  authorized  in  1794.  Many  interesting  references  to  these 
lotteries  and  to  the  manner  of  selling  tickets  and  drawing  prizes  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Boston  newspapers  of  the  time.  Several  of  tin1  in 
are  quoted  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Colonial  Society  of  Massa- 
chusetts, vol.  xiii,  pp.  155-159. 

On  May  14,  1812,  we  find  it  stated  in  the  Corporation  Records, 
"  that  the  rent  of  the  rooms  in  Holworthy  Hall  be  $26.  per  year, 
and  that  they  be  assigned  to  the  students  by  the  Immediate  Gov- 
ernment at  their  discretion,  whenever  the  Committee  for  superin- 
tending the  erection  of  the  College  shall  declare  it  ready  for  their 
occupation."  On  June  17th  the  Corporation  voted  that  $500  be 
allowed  Loammi  Baldwin,  Esq.,  for  his  services  in  planning  and 
superintending  the  building  of  Holworthy  Hall.  At  the  end  of  the 
College  year  the  building  was  ready  to  be  occupied,  and  on  August 
18,  1812,  a  week  before  Commencement,  which  fell  that  year  on 
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August  26  th,  the  building  was  formally  opened.  There  is  no  ac- 
count of  just  what  the  ceremonies  were,  but  the  address  made  by 
the  President  on  the  occasion,  as  given  at  length  in  the  College 
Records,  was  as  follows : 

Annunciation  of  the  Entrance  into  Holworthy  Hall 
August  18th  1812. 

In  compliance  with  the  vote  of  the  Corporation  I  take  the  occasion  to 
congratulate  the  friends,  patrons  and  members  of  the  College  on  the 
erection  of  a  new  Hall  or  College  for  the  habitation  of  Students  and  to  an- 
nounce the  name,  which  it  has  been  thought  proper  it  should  receive.  "We 
have  no  doubt  that  you  observe  with  great  pleasure  another  commodious 
and  ornamental  Edifice  added  to  our  establishment.  "We  acknowledge 
the  goodwill  of  the  Legislature  which  empowered  the  Corporation  to  re- 
ceive the  funds  for  the  expensive  design  and  have  been  happy  in  the 
attention,  credit  and  respectability  of  the  Gentlemen  who  have  under- 
taken to  secure  to  us  the  benefit  of  the  legislative  grant  and  enable  ua 
to  accomplish  the  object  without  any  encroachment  on  the  stated  funds 
of  the  Institution. 

The  completion  of  the  work  within  little  more  than  a  year  from  the 
commencement  of  preparation,  the  plan  and  the  execution,  the  elegant 
simplicity  and  pleasing  appearance  of  the  building  evince  our  obliga- 
tions to  the  Committee  of  superintendence  ;  and  we  mention  with  great 
satisfaction  the  praise  due  to  the  builders  for  the  neatness  and  fidelity 
of  their  work,  and  the  activity  and  perseverance  which  they  have  mani- 
fested in  bringing  it  so  near  to  a  conclusion.  We  desire  to  notice  the 
favour  of  Providence  in  the  exemption  of  all  the  persons  employed  from 
any  unfortunate  accident.  In  selecting  a  Name,  it  was  thought  desira- 
ble to  associate  with  the  Structure  the  memory  of  some  distinguished 
Benefactor,  whose  name  might  not  have  been  connected  with  any  part 
of  the  University  establishment;  "  Antiquam  exquisite  matrem."  This 
designation  is  eminently  applicable  to  Sir  Matthew  Holworthy  of  Great 
Britain,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  generous  patrons  of  our  Society. 
He  died  in  1678,  leaving  a  bequest  to  the  general  objects  of  the  College 
exceeding  that  of  any  individual  from  the  foundation  to  the  time  of  Mr. 
Hollis,  larger  than  that  of  Mr.  Harvard ;  and  a  Sum  which  if  given  now 
in  proportion  to  the  scale  of  estimating  property  would  go  far  towards 
erecting  the  present  building.  We  have  little  information  of  the  His- 
tory or  Character  of  this  Gentleman.    We  have  evidence  that  he  was 
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one  of  the  generous  spirits  who  are  interested  in  human  nature  and 
human  happiness  wherever  found.  He  extended  his  solicitude  to  our 
Society  then  obscure  and  little  considered  by  the  world  and  capable  of 
adding  little  to  the  reputation  of  its  benefactors,  and  contributed  a 
Bounty  which  did  much  to  rear  it  to  a  manly  strength. 

It  is  a  suitable  act  of  Justice,  and  expression  of  Gratitude  to  com- 
memorate our  friend  and  fathers'  friend ;  to  endeavour  to  expiate  the 
neglect  which  may  be  thought  chargeable  upon  our  predecessors  towards 
the  memory  of  an  early  supporter,  by  joining  his  name  to  this  comely 
edifice.  May  Holworthy  College  contain  successive  bands  of  Youths,  who 
shall  know  how  to  prize  and  improve  the  advantages  which  the  wise  and 
good  of  distant  periods  and  regions  have  successively  augmented,  who 
shall  be  examples  of  the  happy  influence  of  godly  discipline,  who  shall 
form  friendships  with  each  other,  cemented  by  virtue,  and  make  acqui- 
sitions in  science  and  literature  consecrated  by  piety  and  applied  under 
the  guidance  of  the  best  principles  and  go  forth  into  the  world,  the  ex- 
cellency of  our  strength  and  the  joy  of  our  Glory. 

Holworthy  immediately  took  its  place  as  the  most  desirable  of 
the  College  buildings,  and  its  large,  square  rooms,  each  with  two 
bedrooms,  and  occupying  the  whole  width  of  the  building  from 
north  to  south,  have  always  made  it  a  favorite.  One  early  evi- 
dence of  this  is  a  petition,  to  be  found  in  tho  College  Papers, 
signed  by  resident  graduates  at  the  time,  and  requesting  that,  in 
the  assignment  of  College  rooms,  such  graduates  should  have  the 
preference  over  undergraduates,  and  that  the  rot  mis  in  the  cast 
entry  of  Holworthy  should  be  assigned  to  them.  For  several 
years  before  this,  graduates  had  been  accommodated  in  the  College 
House,  where  they  say  they  have  had  the  "  advantage  of  occupying 
them  singly,  but,"  they  add,  "  we  have  found  the  inconvenience 
much  greater  than  we  anticipated.  The  disadvantages  attendant 
on  the  local  situation  of  that  building,  and  particularly  its  con- 
tiguity to  the  street,  without  specifying  several  others  of  minor 
importance,  are  very  considerable,  and  we  are  now  desirous  of 
changing  our  situation."  Among  the  reasons  which  they  present 
for  having  the  Holworthy  rooms  assigned  to  them  is  one  which 
they  consider  "  not  altogether  unworthy  of  notice,  that  the  rooms 
occupied  by  graduates  will  be  kept  in  better  repair,  as  they  will 
not  be  so  liable  to  be  defaced."    "  Another  reason  may  be  sug- 
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gested,  if  it  be  an  object  with  the  Heads  of  the  University  to 
encourage  the  residence  of  graduates,  —  that  the  assignment  of  the 
first  rooms  to  them  will  be  a  strong  inducement  for  them  to  re- 
main ;  &  as  it  respects  ourselves,  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  pay 
the  same  compensation  for  the  use  of  such  rooms,  as  would  be 
assessed  upon  undergraduates.  There  is  something  degrading  in 
the  idea,  nor  would  a  student,  who  was  desirous  of  pursuing  his 
studies  at  College,  as  a  graduate,  consent,  without  reluctance,  to 
return  &  occupy,  for  three  or  four  years  more,  the  inferior  room, 
which  he  occupied  in  his  freshman  or  sophomore  year.  In  fine,  we 
can  conceive  of  no  reason,  so  long  as  graduates  are  permitted  any 
rooms  within  the  walls  of  College,  why  undergraduates  should  be 
entitled  to  the  preference  in  the  assignment." 

It  would  seem  that  the  name  chosen  for  the  Hall,  which  to  us, 
from  long  use  and  pleasant  associations,  seems  euphonious,  was  not 
so  considered  at  the  time,  and  there  is  in  the  College  files  a  letter 
from  President  Kirkland,  addressed  to  the  Treasurer,  Judge  Davis, 
in  which  he  says : 

"  I  find  some  gentlemen  are  sorry  to  have  our  new  college  receive  so 
hard  a  name  —  iTolworthy  iZall  —  has  two  aspirates  beside  the  w  &  the 
th  —  which  twist  &  squeeze  the  organs  not  a  little.  Is  there  any  other 
better  or  more  suitable  —  or  will  you  reconsider  on  account  of  this  ob- 
jection —  which  is  of  some  consequence." 

A  word  should  be  added  in  regard  to  Sir  Matthew  Holworthy> 
for  whom  the  Hall  is  named.  The  detailed  presentation  of  the  few 
facts  known  in  regard  to  him,  as  derived  from  contemporary 
documents,  will  be  found  in  an  article  by  Albert  Matthews  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Colonial  Society  of  Massachusetts,  vol.  xiii, 
pp.  153-180.  His  father  was  Richard  Hoi  worthy,  a  merchant  of 
Bristol,  at  one  time  sheriff,  mayor  of  the  city  in  1634-35,  alder- 
man in  1637,  and  a  member  of  the  Soapmakers'  Company.  His 
son,  Matthew,  was  born  in  1608,  was  educated  at  Brasenose  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  and  received  his  Bachelor's  degree  there  in  1629.  He 
was  sent  by  his  father  into  France,  where  he  became  a  merchant, 
and  was,  for  a  time  at  least,  in  Marseilles,  but  returned  to  England 
after  his  father's  death.  He  was  three  times  married:  first,  in 
1652,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Robert  Henley;  second,  in  1664,  to 
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Lucy  Jervoice ;  and  third,  in  1669,  to  Susanna  Henley,  daughter 
of  Henry  Henley,  a  cousin  of  the  Robert  Henley  mentioned  above. 
He  was  knighted  May  12,  1665,  and  died  in  the  fall  of  16T8,  being 
buried  in  the  Church  of  St.  John,  Hackney.  Lady  Holworthy  was 
buried  in  the  same  church  May  2,  1690.  In  Sir  Matthew's  will, 
dated  May  9,  1677,  he  bequeaths  "unto  the  Colledge  or  university 
in  or  of  Cambridge  in  New  England  the  summe  of  one  Thousand 
pounds  to  be  paid  and  made  over  to  the  Governors  and  directors 
thereof  to  be  disposed  of  by  them  as  they  shall  judge  best  for  pro- 
moteing  of  learning  and  promulgation  of  the  Gospell  in  those 
parts.  The  same  to  be  paid  within  Two  yeares  next  comeing  after 
my  decease."  What  first  interested  him  in  the  struggling  college 
beyond  the  seas  is  not  known,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  a  few  years 
before,  the  College  being  in  serious  straits  and  in  a  declining  con- 
dition, an  agent  had  been  sent  over  to  England  to  solicit  help  and 
that  several  substantial  gifts  had  been  received.  One  of  the  first 
of  these  was  a  gift,  in  1669,  of  £27  from  Henry  Henley,  of  Lyme 
Regis,  in  Dorsetshire,  who,  Mr.  Albert  Matthews  has  shown,  was 
a  brother  of  Sir  Matthew's  third  wife,  Susanna  Henley.  Almost 
at  the  same  time  with  the  Holworthy  bequest  came  the  bequest 
of  Theophilus  Gale,  philologist,  philosopher,  and  theologian,  who, 
dying  in  1677,  left  his  valuable  library  of  scholarly  books  to  the 
College  and  soon  after,  in  16S2,  followed  the  gift  from  Sir  John 
Maynard  of  eight  chests  of  books  valued  at  £400.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  notice  that  the  Holworthy  and  Gale  bequests  and  the  gift 
of  books  from  Maynard  were  received  while  the  building  which 
stood  on  the  present  site  of  Harvard  Hall  was  in  process  of  erec- 
tion (1672-82).  Our  only  reiDresentation  of  it  is  in  Burgis's  view 
of  1726. 

The  portraits  of  Sir  Matthew  and  Lady  Holworthy,  which  have 
lately  come  into  the  possession  of  the  College,  were  painted  by  Sir 
Peter  Lely.  They  had  come  down  into  the  hands  of  Herbert 
Fleetwood  Holworthy,  Esq.,  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  who  consented 
to  part  with  them,  since  they  were  to  come  into  the  possession  of 
the  College,  of  which  Sir  Matthew  was  the  largest  benefactor 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  They  were  given  to  the  College  by 
J.  Pierpont  Morgan  Jr.,  of  the  Class  of  1889,  and  Edward  F. 
Whitney,  of  the  Class  of  1871. 
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For  the  third  topic  of  the  meeting  William  E.  Stone  read 
the  following  paper : 

A  PETITION  OF  DR.  DANIEL  STONE,  MARCH  4, 
1672/3,  AND  SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  HIS  FAMILY 
AND  ANCESTORS 

Some  time  ago  I  obtained  at  a  sale  of  manuscripts  at  Libbie's  Auc- 
tion Rooms  a  petition  of  Dr.  Daniel  Stone  to  the  Court  of  Assist- 
ants at  Boston  which,  although  it  has  no  direct  bearing  on  the 
history  of  Cambridge,  is  interesting  as  being  written  by  one  of 
the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Cambridge  and  one  of  its  earliest  physi- 
cians.   The  petition  is  as  follows : 

The  humble  petition  of  Daniell  Stone  to  this  honrd  Court  of  Assistants 

now  Assembled  at  Boston 
March  4th  1672/3 

This  honerd  Court  may  please  to  remind  that  about  14moth  since  ther 
ware  many  french  men  suffered  shipwrack  upon  our  Coaste  amongst  wch 
ther  wer  eight  escaped  &  brought  hither  greatly  frozen  &  almost  naked. 
The  Authority  toke  care  for  ther  accomidation  &  appoynted  me  the 
managment  therof  (viz)  for  ther  lodging  washing  dieet  clothing  cueer 
&  affter  cueer  ther  transportation  to  ther  severall  horns  &  to  deffray 
the  charge  therof,  wth  yor  honers  promise  I  shold  be  Reimbursed. 
Which  is  pr  me  accomplished  &  paied  longe  since  before  I  had  effects 
elc  I  had  ben  sued  longe  ere  now.  I  have  disbursed  40  pound  &  more 
in  cash  beside  ther  cueer,  my  time  and  charge  about  them  being  grate 
for  the  space  of  12  or  13  weeks  7  or  8  hourrs  in  a  day  myself  &  ser- 
vant with  large  expence  of  wine  &  brandy,  by  Rason  of  grat  mortifica- 
tion sume  [suffered]  the  lose  of  all  ther  toes  &  part  of  ther  feet,  wch 
expence  was  instrumentall  under  god  to  presarve  ther  lives  &  the  Res- 
sedue  of  ther  lims.  they  ware  soundly  cuered  &  sent  by  yr  honers  order 
horn  to  the  grat  honere  &  creditt  of  the  cuntry.  But  I  remaine  yet  un- 
paid haveing  Recd  but  forty  pounds  of  the  honerd  Cuntry  Treseurer. 
these  are  therfor  humbly  to  implore  the  favor  of  this  honed  court  that  I 
may  be  releved  &  paied.  My  bill  is  with  the  Court  the  totall  being  70 
pounds  7  shillings.  If  yor  honers  demand  the  Receaits  of  the  severall 
payments  thay  are  Redy.    I  beege  pardon  for  my  bouldness  &  subscribe 

myselfe  yr  honers  humble  sarvant  &  poor  petetioner 

,       n„n  Daniell  Stone 

7  September  1672 
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In  Ansr  to  this  petition  the  Court  Judgeth  it  meete  to  order  the 
Tresurer  in  ffull  sattisfaction  of  the  petitioners  bill  to  pay  him  twenty 
pounds  more  in  mony 

By  the  Court 

Edw  Rawson,  Secrty 

I  note  in  this  petition  certain  peculiarities  of  spelling  which 
would  seem  to  be  an  indication  of  some  of  the  ways  of  pronuncia- 
tion of  our  English  ancestors  of  those  times.  "  Servant  "  is  spelled 
44  sarvant  "  ;  "  preserve  "  is  "  presarve  " ;  4  4  reason  "  is  44  rason"  ; 
44  receipts  "  is  44  recaits" ;  44  were"  is  44  ware,"  and  44  shipwreck"  is 
44  shipwrack."  I  take  it  that  those  were  the  ordinary  pronuncia- 
tions of  the  time. 

This  Dr.  Daniel  Stone  the  petitioner,  was  a  son  of  Deacon 
Gregory  Stone  of  Cambridge,  and  as  a  good  deal  of  information 
about  Gregory  Stone  and  his  family  lias  come  to  light  since  the 
publication  of  Paige's  History  of  Cambridge,  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  add  to  Paige's  account  of  Gregory  Stone  and  his  family  what 
has  since  been  learned  about  his  English  home  and  ancestors. 

Gregory  Stone  came  from  England  in  1635  with  his  brother  Simon 
Stone  of  Watertown,  and  we  now  know  that  they  were  both  born 
at  Great  Bromley,  or,  as  it  was  formerly  called,  Much  Bromley,  in 
Essex  County,  England.  The  Parish  Registers  of  Great  Bromley 
contain  the  following  records  : 

Feby.  9,  1585-6,  was  baptized  Simond  Stone,  son  of  Davie  Stone 
&  Ursly  his  wife 

April  19,  1592  was  baptized  Gregorie  Stone,  son  of  David  Stone 

and  August  5,  1616,  is  recorded  the  marriage  of  Symond  Stone 
and  Joan  Clarke. 

David  Stone,  the  father  of  Simon  and  Gregory,  was  the  son 
of  Symond  and  Agnes  Stone  of  Much  Bromley,  and  is  named  in 
his  father's  will,  dated  July  28, 1558.  Up  to  this  point  the  ancestry 
of  Simon  and  Gregory  is  beyond  question;  but  it  is  almost  equally 
certain  that  this  Syrnond  Stone  of  Much  Bromley,  the  grandfather 
of  Simon  and  Gregory,  was  the  grandson,  through  an  eldest  son 
David,  of  a  still  earlier  Symond  Stone  of  Much  Bromley,  whose  will 
is  dated  May  12, 1506,  and  was  probated  February  10, 1510.  Much, 
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or  Great  Bromley,  the  home  of  so  many  generations  of  the  ancestors 
of  our  Gregory  Stone  of  Cambridge,  is  five  miles  east  of  Colches- 
ter, the  principal  city  of  Essex  County,  and  fifty-eight  miles  from 
London.  A  few  years  ago  some  of  the  American  descendants  of 
Simon  and  Gregory  Stone  united  in  erecting  a  beautiful  memorial 
window  in  the  ancient  church  of  Great  Bromley  with  this  inscrip- 
tion :  "  To  the  Glory  of  God  and  to  the  memory  of  Simon  and 
Gregory  Stone,  Brothers,  who  were  born  in  this  Parish,  baptized  in 
this  Church,  and  emigrated  to  Massachusetts  in  New  England  in 
1635,  this  window  is  erected  by  American  descendants." 

Simon  Stone,  the  elder  of  the  two  brothers,  married  at  Great 
Bromley,  in  1616,  Joan  Clarke,  as  noted  above.  He  removed  to 
Boxted,  Essex  County,  between  1621  and  1624,  and  resided  there 
until  he  emigrated  to  America  in  1635.  Gregory  Stone  removed 
from  Great  Bromley  to  Nayland,  Suffolk  County,  some  time  before 
1617,  in  which  year  he  married  there  Margaret  Garrad,  daughter 
of  Thomas  and  Christian  Garrad  of  Nayland.  The  following  ex- 
tracts from  the  Parish  Register  of  Nayland  give  his  marriage  and 
the  birth  of  all  of  his  children : 

1617,  Julie  The  20  daie  wer  married  Gregory  Storme  and  Margaret  Garrad 

1618,  July.  The  last  daie  was  bapt.  John,  sonne  of  Gregory  Stonne 
1620,  August.  The  15  day  was  bap.  Daniel  ye  sonne  of  Gregory  Stone 
1622,  Septem:  22  was  bapt  David  ye  sonne  of  Gregorie  Stone 

1624,  October  3.  was  bap.  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Gregory  Stone 

Then  follows  the  death  of  his  wife  and  daughter : 

1626  Aug :  4  was  buryed  Margrett,  the  wife  of  Gregory  Stone 
u      "     6  was  buryed  Elizabeth  the  daughter  of  Gregory  Stone 

The  deaths  so  near  together  of  the  mother  and  daughter  make  it 
seem  probable  that  they  died  from  one  of  the  epidemics  so  common 
at  that  time. 

About  two  years  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  Gregory  Stone 
married  as  his  second  wife  the  widow  Lydia  Cooper,  who  came 
here  to  Cambridge  with  him  and  who  formerly  was  supposed  to  be 
the  mother  of  all  his  children.  The  record  of  this  marriage  has 
not  been  discovered,  as  far  as  I  know,  but  from  other  sources  it 
is  known  beyond  much  question  that  she  was  from  Dedham  in 
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Essex  and  that  she  was  the  widow  of  Simon  Cooper  of  that  place. 
Dedham  and  Nayland  are  both  on  the  river  Stour  and  are  only  a 
few  miles  apart.  By  his  second  wife,  Lydia  Cooper,  Gregory  Stone 
had  the  following  children,  recorded  at  Nayland : 

1628  March  6  was  bap  Elizabethe  the  daug:  of  Gregorie  Stone 
1630  February  4  daie  was  bapt.  Samuell  sonne  of  Gregory  Stone 
1632  Feby.       8  was  bapt  Sarah  daughter  of  Gregory  Stonne 

So  of  the  six  children  who  came  to  New  England  with  Gregory 
Stone  three,  John,  Daniel,  and  David,  were  by  his  first  wife  Mar- 
garet Garrad,  and  three,  Elizabeth,  Samnel,  and  Sarah,  were  by 
his  second  wife,  Lydia  Cooper. 

Although  Boxted,  the  English  home  of  Simon  Stone,  is  in  Essex, 
and  Nayland,  the  home  of  Gregory,  is  in  Suffolk,  the  two  towns 
are  really  adjoining,  being  separated  only  by  the  river  Stour,  which 
is  the  boundary  line  between  the  two  counties.  Boxted  and  Nay- 
land are  five  or  six  miles  north  of  Colchester  and  about  niue  miles 
from  Great  Bromley,  where  Simon  and  Gregory  were  born.  Nay- 
land is  also  only  six  miles  from  Groton,  the  English  home  of 
Governor  John  Winthrop,  and  that  there  had  been  some  kind  of 
business  transactions  between  Governor  Winthrop  and  Gregory 
Stone  is  shown  in  a  letter  written  by  Governor  Winthrop  from 
here  in  16o0  to  his  son  John  at  Groton  in  England,  in  which  he 
says,  "  Demand  of  Stone  and  Bragge  of  Nayland  £15.  you  have 
bond  for  it."  The  Stone  here  named  was  Gregory  Stone,  as  the 
Parish  Records  of  Nayland  show  that  there  was  no  other  Stone 
living  there  at  that  time. 

It  was  from  these  eastern  counties  of  England  —  the  East  Anglia 
of  Saxon  times  —  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  earliest  settlers 
of  New  England  came.  A  glance  at  the  map  of  this  part  of  Eng- 
land will  show  whence  very  many  of  the  old  New  England  towns 
derived  their  names.  Within  the  radius  of  a  few  miles  from  Nay- 
land and  Boxted  we  find  the  towns  of  Dedham,  Sudbury,  Groton, 
Braintree,  Haverhill,  Ipswich,  Harwich,  Yarmouth,  Maiden,  Wal- 
tham,  Wrentham,  Needham,  Framingham,  Chelmsford,  Colchester, 
Danbury ;  farther  north  in  Lincolnshire,  Boston ;  and  near  by  in  the 
adjoining  counties,  Cambridge  and  Hertford.  Hertford  was  the 
birthplace  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Stone,  another  of  our  earliest  Cam- 
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bridge  settlers,  who  was  formerly  erroneously  supposed  to  be  a 
brother  of  Deacon  Gregory  Stone.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  was  the 
son  of  John  Stone,  a  householder  of  Hertford,  who  may  have  be- 
longed to  the  nearby  Essex  family  of  Stones,  though  the  connection 
has  not  thus  far  been  traced.  The  Rev.  Samuel  Stone  was  educated 
at  Cambridge  University,  like  so  many  of  the  early  Puritan  divines, 
and  came  here  to  the  New  England  Cambridge  with  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Hooker.  After  living  here  three  years  he  removed  to 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  it  was  in  his  honor  that  the  Connecticut 
town  was  named  for  his  English  birthplace. 

The  beautiful  valley  of  the  River  Stour,  where  Nay  land  and 
Boxted  lie,  is  the  country  of  the  English  artist  Constable.  He  was 
born  at  East  Bergholt  in  Suffolk,  near  by  Nayland  and  across  the  river 
from  Dedham,  and  practically  all  his  landscapes  are  scenes  in  the 
vicinity.  He  himself  has  written  "those  scenes  made  me  a  painter." 
Many  of  you  will  recall  his  two  paintings,  "Dedham"  and  "Ded- 
ham Vale,"  in  the  National  Gallery  in  London.  Over  the  altar  of  the 
fine  old  church  of  St.  Stevens  at  Nayland  where  Gregory^Stone  was 
married  and  used  to  worship,  is  a  half-length  painting  of  Christ, 
an  altar-piece  which  was  painted  by  Constable  and  presented  to  the 
church  by  the  artist  himself.  The  artist  Gainsborough  is  also  as- 
sociated with  this  same  locality.  He  was  born  at  Sudbury  in  Suf- 
folk, a  few  miles  up  the  river  from  Nayland,  and  passed  the  early 
years  of  his  life  there. 

Simon  and  Gregory  Stone  left  their  English  homes  and  came  to 
New  England  in  1635.  The  names  of  Simon  Stone  and  his  family 
appear  in  the  List  of  Emigrants  sailing  from  London  in  the  ship 
"Increase"  in  April,  1635,  and  Gregory  and  his  family  undoubtedly 
came  in  the  same  ship,  although  his  name  does  not  appear  in  the 
existing  Lists,  which  are  now  very  incomplete,  those  that  were  not 
actually  lost  or  destroyed  in  course  of  years  having  been  greatly 
damaged  by  lack  of  care  and  dampness.  It  is  very  unlikely  that 
two  brothers  living  so  near  together  in  the  old  country  and  who  ap- 
peared here  together  at  the  same  time  should  have  made  the  journey 
in  different  vessels.  It  is  significant,  too,  that  among  the  passengers 
by  the  "Increase"  was  at  least  one  other  man  from  Nayland  — 
Thomas  Parrish  —  who  settled  here  in  Cambridge  and  was  Gregory 
Stone's  nearest  neighbor  on  Garden  Street.    The  names  of  both 
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Simon  and  Gregory  Stone  are  on  the  list  of  Townsmen  of  Water- 
town,  February  28,  1636,  but  while  Simon  remained  in  Watertown, 
Gregory  very  early  moved  to  Cambridge ;  and  as  in  England  the  two 
brothers  lived  near  together  although  in  different  counties,  so  here 
their  homes  were  only  about  a  mile  apart,  although  one  was  located 
in  Watertown  and  the  other  in  Cambridge.  The  home  of  Simon 
was  on  the  river  at  Mount  Auburn,  and  that  of  Gregory  about  where 
the  Harvard  Observatory  now  stands.  Gregory  Stone  lived  in 
Cambridge  to  a  good  old  age,  dying  November  30,  1672,  at  the  age 
of  eighty  years.  He  was  a  deacon  of  the  Cambridge  church  and  the 
last  survivor  of  its  original  members.  He  was  buried  in  the  old 
cemetery  near  Harvard  Square.  The  original  headstone  of  his 
grave  has  disappeared  and  been  replaced  by  a  modern  stone,  but  the 
original  footstone  is  still  in  place  marked  with  his  initials  G.  S. 

John  Stone,  the  eldest  son  of  Deacon  Gregory,  early  in  life  settled 
in  that  part  of  Sudbury  which  afterwards  became  Framingham. 
He  married  Anne  How,  whom  he  must  have  known  as  a  child  in 
the  old  country,  for  she  was  a  daughter  of  Elder  Edward  How  of 
Watertown,  who,  like  Simon  Stone,  came  from  Boxted.  After  the 
death  of  his  father  he  moved  back  to  Cambridge  and  occupied  the 
homestead  and  lived  there  the  rest  of  Ins  life.  He  had  been  a  dea- 
con of  the  Sudbury  church  and  was  chosen  Ruling  Elder  of  the 
church  of  Cambridge.  He  died  May  5,  1682,  aged  sixty-four,  and 
is  buried  beside  his  hither  in  the  Old  Cambridge  Burying  Ground. 
His  gravestones  are  still  in  perfect  preservation. 

Daniel  Stone,  the  second  son  of  Deacon  Gregory  Stone,  was  the 
writer  of  the  petition  you  have  just  heard.  lie  was  a  physician,  or 
"  Ohirurgeon  M  as  he  is  called  in  the  old  records.  He  lived  in  Cam- 
bridge at  the  corner  of  Dunster  and  Mount  Auburn  Streets,  and  about 
1657  moved  to  Boston.  On  the  ship  "  Increase,"  which  brought 
to  this  country  Daniel  Stone  with  his  father  Gregory,  was  a  Simon 
Eire,  Chirurgeon,  who,  like  Simon  and  Gregory,  settled  first  in 
Watertown,  but  in  1645  moved  to  Boston,  where  he  practiced  his 
profession  till  his  death  in  1658.  Now  it  seems  to  me  very  proba- 
ble that  it  was  with  this  Dr.  Simon  Eire,  living  in  Watertown  not 
far  from  his  father's  home,  that  Daniel  Stone  studied  medicine,  and 
what  makes  it  more  probable  is  that  Dr.  Daniel  Stone  moved  to 
Boston  from  Cambridge  just  about  the  time  of  the  death  of  Dr. 
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Eire.  I  think  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  succeeded  to  the  prac- 
tice in  Boston  of  the  physician  with  whom  he  had  formerly  been  a 
student  of  medicine.  Dr.  Daniel  Stone  seems  to  have  become  a 
prominent  and  influential  citizen  of  Boston.  We  learn  from  Judge 
Sewall's  Diary  that  he  was  one  of  a  council  chosen  from  the  three 
churches  of  Boston  to  try  charges  brought  against  their  pastor 
by  the  congregation  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Chiever  Jr.  of  Maiden. 
Judge  Sewall,  Adam  Winthrop,  Increase  Mather,  and  Cotton  Mather 
were  among  other  members  of  the  same  council.  He  died  in  March, 
1686/7.  His  death  is  not  recorded  in  the  existing  Boston  Records? 
but  Judge  Sewall  mentions  it  in  his  Diary.  Under  date  of  Sunday, 
March  20, 1686/7,  he  writes,  "Dr.  Stone  and  Abraham  Busby  dye." 
Dr.  Stone  left  no  male  descendants,  as  his  only  son,  Daniel,  died  in 
Boston  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years.  He  left  three  daughters,  all 
married :  Mary  Walker,  Sarah  Edwards,  and  Abigail  Keech,  whom 
he  appointed  executrixes  of  his  will,  and  he  named  as  Overseers 
to  assist  them  "  my  loving  friends,  Mr.  Adam  Winthrop,  Mr.  John 
Clarke  and  Mr.  Timothy  Prout."  His  children  were  all  born  in 
Cambridge  except  one  daughter,  Mehitable,  who  was  born  in  Bos- 
ton in  1658,  but  the  birth  of  this  child  cost  the  life  of  the  mother, 
who  died  seven  days  later.  The  child  also  probably  died  young, 
as  she  was  not  living  when  the  father  made  his  will.  I  do  not 
know  the  maiden  name  of  Mary,  the  wife  of  Dr.  Daniel  Stone. 
Paige's  History  of  Cambridge  says  he  married  about  1643  Mary, 
widow  of  Richard  Ward  and  daughter  of  John  Moore  of  Sudbury, 
but  this  is  a  palpable  error.  The  Daniel  Stone  who  married  the 
widow  Mary  Ward  was  the  nephew  of  Dr.  Daniel  Stone  and  the  son 
of  his  brother  Elder  John  Stone  of  Cambridge. 

David  and  Samuel,  the  other  two  sons  of  Deacon  Gregory  Stone, 
inherited  his  lands  at  Cambridge  Farms,  now  Lexington  and  Lin- 
coln. Samuel,  like  his  brother  John,  was  a  deacon  of  the  church 
and  is  several  times  mentioned  in  Sewall's  Diary.  He  married  a 
daughter  of  Israel  Stearns  of  Watertown,  whom  he  must  have 
known  from  childhood  in  England,  for  she  too  came  with  her 
father  from  Nay  land  in  Essex. 

When  Gregory  Stone  married  the  widow  Lydia  Cooper,  she  brought 
into  his  family  two  young  children  by  her  first  husband,  John  and 
Lydia  Cooper.    They  grew  up  with  his  own  children  and  came 
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with  him  to  Cambridge.  They  seem  to  have  always  been  treated 
as  his  own  children,  and  they  were  generously  remembered  in  his 
will.  John  Cooper,  too,  became  a  deacon  of  the  church  here  in  Cam- 
bridge. He  was  for  thirty -eight  years  one  of  the  Selectmen  and  for 
thirteen  years  Town  Clerk. 

The  Parish  Register  of  Dedham  in  Essex,  England,  shows  the 
baptism,  March  14,  1618,  of  John  Cooper,  son  of  Simon  Cooper. 
This  is  unquestionably  our  John  Cooper  of  Cambridge,  and  here  we 
find  one  more  instance  of  one  of  our  first  settlers  seeking  a  wife  from 
among  the  companions  of  his  childhood  in  Old  England,  for  he  mar- 
ried Anne  Sparhawk,  the  daughter  of  Deacon  Nathaniel  Sparhawk 
of  Cambridge,  and  she,  like  himself,  was  born  and  spent  her  early 
years  in  Dedham,  England.  Sarah  Stone,  the  youngest  daughter  of 
Deacon  Gregory  and  half  sister  of  Deacon  John  Cooper,  and  Mary 
Cooper,  the  daughter  of  Deacon  John  Cooper,  married  brothers, 
sons  of  Joseph  Merriam,  Sr.  of  Concord.  Sarah  Stone  married  in 
1653  Joseph  Merriam,  Jr.,  and  Mary  Cooper  married  in  1663  John 
Merriam,  a  younger  brother  of  Joseph,  Jr. 

Deacon  John  Cooper  built  in  Liniuean  Street,  near  the  home  of 
his  step-father  Gregory  Stone,  the  house  now  known  as  the  Cooper- 
Austin  house,  the  oldest  house  now  standing  in  Cambridge,  in  the 
preservation  of  which,  as  a  historic  landmark,  the  members  of  this 
Society  have  shown  such  an  active  interest. 

For  the  last  topic  of  the  meeting  Oscar  F.  Allen  read 
the  following  paper  : 

JOHN  TAYLOR  GILMAN  NICHOLS,  M.D. 
1859-1911 

Dr.  Nichols  was  born  in  Portland,  Maine,  August  11,  1837. 

He  was  the  eldest  son  of  George  Henry  Nichols,  M.D.,  who  was 
also  born  in  Portland,  August  26, 1814.  He  was  graduated  from  Har- 
vard College  in  1833  and  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1836.  He  died  in  Boston, 
February  5,  1890. 

His  mother  was  Sarah  Atherton,  daughter  of  Colonel  Abel 
Willard  Atherton  of  Lancaster,  Massachusetts,  and  Margaret  his 
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wife,  the  young  widow  of  Lieutenant  George  W.  Duncan,  U.  S. 
Army,  and  daughter  of  Major  Lemuel  Weeks  of  Portland.  Colo- 
nel Atherton  entered  Harvard  College  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  of 
which  college  his  father,  Dr.  Israel  Atherton  of  Lancaster,  was  a 
graduate,  but  illness  prevented  the  completion  of  his  course.  He 
received  his  military  title  for  services  rendered  in  the  War  of  1812 
in  the  defense  of  Portland.  He  engaged  in  the  West  India  trade 
and  died  at  the  age  of  forty-four  in  the  prime  of  life  from  yellow 
fever  contracted  on  board  one  of  his  ships  that  had  come  from  an 
infected  port.  He  was  descended  from  James  Atherton,  the  immi- 
grant ancestor,  who  came  from  England  in  1625  and  first  settled 
in  Dorchester,  Massachusetts.  He  died  in  Sherburne,  Massachu- 
setts, in  1710. 

Soon  after  the  birth  of  his  son,  Dr.  Nichols,  Senior,  removed  to 
Standish,  Maine,  where  for  over  twenty  years  he  had  a  large  but 
isolated  practice,  in  which  he  developed  both  originality  and  skill 
that  in  a  large  city,  among  his  equals,  would  have  placed  him  in 
the  foremost  ranks  of  his  profession.  Here,  in  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  picturesque  of  New  England  villages,  his  son  John 
passed  his  boyhood  days.  There  was  an  excellent  Academy,  pro- 
moted largely  by  his  father's  efforts,  who  was  foremost  in  every- 
thing pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  among  whom  he  had 
cast  his  lot.  Here,  his  son — guided  by  a  wise  mother,  a  woman 
of  rare  refinement,  whose  influence  he  felt  throughout  his  life  ■ — 
acquired  not  only  his  early  education  but  the  foundation  of  mental 
and  physical  strength  that  carried  him  through  a  long  and  useful 
life.  He  also  acquired  an  ardent  love  of  nature  in  all  her  varying 
aspects,  from  the  beautiful  landscape  and  wonderful  coloring  of 
sunrise  and  sunset,  of  which  his  early  home  gave  an  extended 
view,  to  the  depths  and  solitude  of  the  forest  where  he  loved  to 
wander,  and  after  he  grew  to  manhood  and  the  cares  and  responsi- 
bilities of  his  profession  were  heavy  upon  him,  a  sail  down  the 
harbor,  a  tramp  in  the  woods,  or  a  day  of  hunting  or  fishing  was 
the  recreation  he  enjoyed. 

On  August  9,  1900,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Nichols  attended  the  first 
observance  of  "  Old  Home  Day  "  in  Standish.  After  a  tribute  to 
his  father  and  mother,  Dr.  Nichols  said :  "  I  cannot  find  words  to 
express  the  pleasure  it  gives  me  to  meet  here  some  who,  after 
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these  many  years,  still  remember  them  with  affection  and  respect. 
My  own  memories  are  those  of  childhood  and  youth.  To-day  they 
come  to  me  so  vividly  that  I  wonder  if  I  am  not  in  my  second 
childhood.  They  are  very  pleasant  ones  —  a  happy  home,  warm 
friends,  the  simple  pleasures  of  a  country  boyhood  —  never  to  be 
forgotten  while  memory  lasts.  It  is  indeed  good  to  be  here,  and 
I  thank  this  Association  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  greet  old 
friends  and  to  express  my  love  for  my  old  home." 

After  Dr.  Nichols  became  settled  in  Cambridge,  his  father,  with 
other  children  to  educate,  removed  from  Standish  to  Boston,  where 
he  continued  to  practice  his  profession  and  where  he  also  took  an 
active  part  in  public  affairs.  For  many  years  he  served  on  com- 
mittees of  the  public  schools  and  was  also  a  member  of  various 
charitable  organizations  and,  for  fourteen  years,  superintendent  of 
the  Sunday-school  of  the  Church  of  the  Unity.  He  was  a  man 
of  varied  attainments,  a  ready  and  eloquent  speaker,  graceful  and 
gracious  in  manner,  and  one  of  the  handsomest  men  of  his  day. 
On  October  10,  1886,  he  and  his  wife  celebrated  their  golden 
wedding  at  the  home  of  their  son  in  Cambridge,  and  the  remains 
of  both  now  rest  in  his  family  lot  at  Mount  Auburn. 

Having  decided  upon  his  profession,  Dr.  Nichols  entered  the 
Harvard  Medical  School,  from  which  he  received  his  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine  in  1859.  He  also  all  ended  lectures  and  took  a 
special  course  of  study  at  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School.  He 
studied  directly  and  in  a  most  personal  way  under  Dr.  Jeffries 
Wyman,  Dr.  Morrill  Wyman,  Dr.  John  Ware,  and  Professor  Josiah 
Cooke,  whose  virtues  he  never  ceased  to  extol,  and  who  next  to 
his  home  life  he  felt  exerted  the  greatest  influence  upon  his  char- 
acter. He  studied  anatomy  under  Dr.  Jeffries  Wyman  in  what  is 
now  Holden  Chapel,  and  the  opportunities  under  that  most  famous 
man  were  unexcelled.  He  also  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  a  stu- 
dent under  Dr.  Morrill  Wyman,  who  made  practical,  in  a  most 
forceful  way,  the  many  lessons  in  the  class-room. 

At  a  meeting  held  in  Dr.  Wyman's  memory  by  the  Cambridge 
Medical  Improvement  Society,  March  3,  1903,  Dr.  Nichols  paid 
the  following  tribute : 

"  It  has  been  said  that  the  qualities  which  mark  the  good  physician 
are  learning,  sagacity,  humanity,  and  probity.    All  who  knew  hiin  well 
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say  that  Dr.  Wyman  bore  these  marks.  For  nearly  fifty  years  I  was  in 
close  association  with  him  as  a  student  and  a  fellow  practitioner.  It 
was  for  a  few  years  only  that  he  found  time  to  give  instruction  to  med- 
ical students.  Those  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  have  this  privilege 
placed  him  in  the  front  ranks  of  teachers  of  medicine. " 

Dr.  Nichols'  grandfather,  Rev.  Ichabod  Nichols,  D.D.,  a  distin- 
guished clergyman  and  scholar,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  and  for  fifty 
years  pastor  of  the  First  Parish  Church  in  Portland,  which  was  his 
first  and  only  settlement,  had  removed  to  Cambridge,  and  in  his 
home  his  grandson  had  the  advantage  of  meeting  the  most  promi- 
nent and  cultured  people  of  the  famous  College  town.  Rev.  Dr. 
Nichols  had  married,  for  his  second  wife,  Martha  Storrow  Higgin- 
son  of  Boston,  whose  family  connections  were  numerous  and  prom- 
inent, and  this  added  much  to  the  rare  advantages  of  the  home. 
This  environment  had  much  to  do  in  forming  the  young  man's 
character  and  stimulating  his  ambition.  His  father  was  also  a  man 
of  broad  culture  and  a  most  remarkable  memory,  and  during  his 
long  and  tedious  drives  in  the  country  he  had  accustomed  himself 
to  repeat  both  prose  and  poetry  from  the  best  authors,  modern 
and  classical,  and  his  son  inherited  much  of  the  same  taste 
and  from  his  earliest  youth  had  acquired  the  love  of  good  reading. 
With  all  these  family  associations,  it  was  but  natural  that  he 
should  select  Cambridge  as  the  field  in  which  to  practice  his 
chosen  profession. 

Upon  finishing  his  course  at  the  Medical  School,  his  thesis  upon 
"The  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Diabetes"  was  one  of  those  se- 
lected to  be  read  at  the  graduating  exercises. 

After  a  short  term  at  the  Hospital  at  Rainsford  Island,  where  he 
had  a  most  unusual  and  interesting  experience  with  smallpox,  he 
opened  his  first  office  in  Cambridge,  in  the  historic  Wadsworth 
house,  in  the  summer  of  1859.  It  was  a  position  both  central  and 
attractive.  He  was  self-supporting  from  the  beginning  and  early 
secured  the  confidence  of  a  large  practice. 

Soon  after  he  had  established  himself  the  Civil  War  broke  out, 
when  he,  with  other  Cambridge  physicians,  at  once  offered  his  ser- 
vices. June  1,  1862,  he  was  appointed  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon, 
U.  S.  A.,  at  Camp  Day,  and  discharged  November  1st  of  the  same 
year.    On  May  16, 1864,  he  was  appointed  Sergeant  of  the  Twelfth 
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Unattached  Company,  Mass.  Vol.  Infantry,  stationed  at  Province- 
town,  and  mustered  out  on  Boston  Common  August  15,  1864. 

The  officers  of  this  company  were  Charles  F.  Walcott,  Capt., 
Charles  F.  Foster,  1st  Lieut.,  Nathan  G.  Gooch,  2d  Lieut.,  and 
the  sergeants  were  Alpheus  Hyatt,  Charles  W.  Sever,  John  T.  G. 
Nichols,  Daniel  T.  S.  Leland,  and  Benjamin  Vaughan.  For  many 
years  Dr.  Nichols  was  a  member  of  John  A.  Logan  Post  186, 
G.  A.  R. 

Among  his  fellow  physicians  at  this  time  were  Morrill  Wyman, 
Henry  P.  Walcott,  Charles  H.  Allen,  Francis  H.  Brown,  Moses 
Clarke,  Charles  F.  Foster,  Anson  Hooker,  Henry  O.  Marcy,  Anson 
P.  Hooker,  James  R.  Morse,  John  B.  Taylor,  A.  C.  Webber, 
W.  W.  Wellington,  F.  Winsor,  and  S.  W.  Driver,  the  latter  his 
close  friend  and  neighbor  during  his  life.  The  fee  for  an  ordinary 
visit  was  $1.25  ;  night  visits  from  ten  o'clock  until  sunrise  $2. 

With  over  thirty  thousand  inhabitants  Cambridge  at  this  time 
had  no  hospital  for  her  indigent  sick.  The  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital  had  but  few  available  free  beds.  In  the  spring  of  1867 
Miss  Emily  Parsons  secured  a  house  suitable  for  the  purpose  and 
started  the  first  Cambridge  Hospital.  Her  efforts  met  with  Dr. 
Nichols'  most  hearty  assistance,  and  during  the  first  year  he  and 
Dr.  Charles  Vaughan  visited  the  hospital  daily  in  alternate  months, 
both  of  whom,  with  Dr.  S.  Cabot  of  Boston  and  others,  were  men- 
tioned with  gratitude  in  the  first  annual  report.  Dr.  Nichols  con- 
tinued as  medical  visitor  as  long  as  this  hospital  was  in  existence. 

On  October  2,  1867,  Dr.  Nichols  married  Helen  Williams, 
daughter  of  John  Taylor  Oilman,  M.D.,  of  Portland,  Maine,  and 
Helen  Augusta,  his  wife,  daughter  of  Hon.  Reuel  Williams  and 
Sarah  (Cony)  Williams  of  Augusta,  Maine,  and  upon  returning 
from  their  wedding  journey  to  the  grandeurs  of  the  Adirondacks, 
they  went  at  once  to  their  own  home  at  No.  63  Brattle  Street,  on 
the  corner  of  Appian  Way,  where  they  continued  to  reside  during 
the  doctor's  life.  Here  were  born  their  four  children,  Henry 
Atherton  Nichols,  May  27,  1869;  Helen  Gilman  Nichols,  March 
31, 1872  ;  John  Taylor  Gilman  Nichols,  October  12, 1877  ;  Edward 
Gilman  Nichols,  May  12,  1881.  And  here  too  came  their  first 
sorrow  in  the  death  of  their  little  Edward,  December  28,  1882 ; 
and  on  Sunday  morning,  September  22,  1907,  upon  the  same  day 
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of  the  week  upon  which  she  was  born,  they  met  with  the  unspeak- 
able loss  of  their  only  and  most  beloved  daughter,  Helen,  who  was 
the  joy  and  comfort  of  their  declining  years.  She  was  a  young 
woman  of  rare  beauty  and  strength  of  character,  unselfish,  and 
devoted  not  only  in  her  own  home  but  wherever  good  and  noble 
deeds  were  to  be  done.  From  this  sorrow  the  doctor  never  fully 
recovered,  and  it  marked  the  beginning  of  his  gradual  decline. 

His  marriage  was  an  ideal  one,  and  it  is  not  out  of  place  to  pay 
a  tribute  to  the  devoted  and  faithful  wife,  who  shared  not  alone 
his  joys  and  sorrows  but  the  anxieties  and  responsibilities  of  his 
profession,  and  who  followed  his  cases  with  earnest  solicitude,  cheer- 
ing him  in  times  of  anxiety  and  rejoicing  in  his  success. 

In  his  home  he  was  genial,  hospitable,  and  unselfish,  the  com- 
panion of  his  children  and  their  never  failing  friend.  He  shared 
their  pleasures  and  helped  them  through  all  their  difficulties.  He 
was  generous  to  all  who  were  bound  to  him  by  kindred  ties  and 
ever  ready  to  respond  to  public  calls  for  aid  in  any  worthy  cause. 

He  had  a  singularly  sympathetic,  tender  heart,  a  smile  of  rare 
sweetness,  a  nature  hopeful  and  cheering,  yet,  where  a  wrong  was 
to  be  righted  or  a  stand  for  reform  to  be  taken  in  affairs  concerning 
the  health  or  wellbeing  of  his  town  or  community,  he  was  strong 
and  unyielding,  even  if  he  incurred  personal  offense  or  enmity. 

The  parents  of  Mrs.  Nichols  were  of  distinguished  lineage,  Dr. 
Gilman  having  been  one  of  the  most  prominent  physicians  of  the 
State  of  Maine.  Like  his  son-in-law  John  Taylor  Gilman  Nichols, 
he  derived  his  name  from  John  Taylor  Gilman  of  Exeter,  New 
Hampshire,  for  fourteen  consecutive  years  Governor  of  the  State, 
whose  daughter  Dorothea  married  Rev.  Dr.  Ichabod  Nichols 
and  was  the  paternal  grandmother  of  young  Dr.  Nichols.  From 
Governor  Gilman  and  his  brother  Nathaniel,  who  also  held  many 
important  positions  in  the  State,  both  traced  their  ancestry  to  the 
same  source,  the  first  Edward  Gilman,  who  came  from  Hingham, 
England,  to  Boston  in  the  ship  "  Diligent,"  August  10,  1638, 
down  through  his  son,  Councillor  John  Gilman,  Judge  Nicholas 
Gilman,  Colonel  Daniel  Gilman,  Colonel  Nicholas  Gilman,  to  the 
Governor  and  his  brother,  one  of  whom  married  a  daughter,  the 
other  a  granddaughter  of  General  Nathaniel  Folsom  of  Exeter, 
who  had  a  most  distinguished  record  and  was  made  Major-General 
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of  the  New  Hampshire  patriot  forces,  and  as  such  served  in  the 
Siege  of  Boston. 

While  every  man  is  dependent  for  success  upon  his  own  personal 
efforts  and  ambition,  certain  characteristics  may  often  be  traced  to 
remote  ancestors,  and  perhaps  few  men  had  such  a  varied  and  re- 
markable lineage.  Upon  his  father's  maternal  side  Dr.  Nichols  was 
a  lineal  descendant  of  Governors  Winthrop,  Dudley,  and  Hutchinson, 
and  the  latter's  famous  wife  Anne;  also  of  John  Winslow,  who 
married  Mary  Chilton  of  the  "  Mayflower  "  ;  Major-General  Daniel 
Denison,  whose  public  services  only  ended  with  his  death;  Rev. 
John  Rogers,  one  of  the  early  presidents  of  Harvard  College ;  and 
a  long  line  of  ancestors  on  his  mother's  side  as  well,  not  one  of 
whom  came  to  this  country  later  than  the  fifteenth  century,  who 
were  prominent  in  all  the  affairs  of  the  Colonies,  both  civil  and 
military,  and  many  of  whom  in  their  wills  left  both  arms  and  am- 
munition to  sons  and  grandsons.  And  then,  on  his  father's  pater- 
nal side,  was  such  a  remarkable  contrast  the  influence  must  have 
been  felt  for  many  generations:  Thomas  Nichols  of  Amesbury  in 
IGG5 ;  his  son  Thomas,  who  married  Jane  Jameson  of  Salisbury 
and  from  whom,  through  their  son  David,  descends  a  long  line  of 
peace-loving  Quakers  —  honorable,  upright  men,  faithful  and  wor- 
thy citizens  when  peace  and  goodwill  prevailed,  but  willing  to  suf- 
fer persecution,  imprisonment,  or  death  for  their  simple  faith  ; 
Lawrence  and  Cassandra  South  wick,  who  were  banished  from  the 
Colony,  whose  daughter  Provided  has  been  immortalized  by  Whit- 
tier;  Samuel  Gaskill,  whom  she  married,  who  was  imprisoned  in 
Boston,  and  who  endured  untold  suffering  for  his  faith;  their  son 
Samuel,  whose  daughter  Hannah  married  David  Nichols,  the  great- 
great-grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  The  Nichols  line 
remained  true  to  the  Quaker  faith  until  it  came  to  Captain  Ichabod 
Nichols,  a  prominent  shipping  merchant  of  Salem,  who  sent  four 
sons  to  Harvard  and  whose  two  daughters  married  distinguished 
Harvard  graduates  —  Lydia,  who  was  the  mother  of  Benjamin 
Peirce,  the  world-famous  mathematician,  aud  Charlotte,  who  mar- 
ried Charles  Sanders,  who  left  a  large  bequest  to  Harvard  College 
which  was  used  in  building  Sanders  Theatre  in  his  memory. 
Captain  Ichabod  Nichols  married  out  of  the  Quaker  sect  a  Miss 
Lydia  Ropes  of  Salem,  and  on  the  12th  of  November,  1770,  he  with 
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his  three  brothers  Samuel,  Nathan,  and  Jonathan  were  publicly 
read  out  of  Quaker  meeting  for  "disorderly  conduct"  in  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  Revolution.  Captain  Nichols  not  only  assisted 
with  money,  but  he  joined  a  company  of  militia  formed  in  Salem 
the  latter  part  of  1776,  and  marched  to  the  Jerseys  to  reinforce  the 
army  of  George  Washington.  Out  of  respect  to  his  mother,  who 
was  Hannah  Gaskill,  he  took  no  steps  to  declare  his  change  of 
faith  during  her  life,  but  after  her  death  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Old  North  Church  of  Salem. 

From  this  strong  Quaker  ancestry  may  have  come  Dr.  Nichols, 
quiet  reserve  and  self-control,  his  simplicity  of  life,  his  dislike  of 
ostentation  or  display,  and  his  strict  adherence  to  duty  and  to  his 
high  ideals  of  character. 

His  religion  was  that  of  quiet  deeds  rather  than  words.  He 
early  connected  himself  with  the  First  Parish  Unitarian  Church, 
where,  when  his  professional  duties  permitted,  he  was  a  regular  at- 
tendant. He  was  a  member  of  the  Standing  Committee  from  1880 
until  1902,  Chairman  from  1887  to  1902.  He  was  the  business 
head  of  the  church  and  took  part  in  all  its  activities.  His  picture 
now  hangs  in  the  room  of  the  Standing  Committee.  He  served  on 
the  Committee  on  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
church.  His  breadth  of  interests  and  activity  increased  as  the 
years  went  on. 

When  the  Cambridge  Hospital  was  opened  in  1884,  he  was  elected 
a  visiting  physician  and  was  faithful  in  attendance  until  1903, 
when,  having  reached  the  age  limit,  he  resigned.  Upon  his  resig- 
nation he  was  given  a  reception  by  the  Hospital  Staff  at  the  Colo- 
nial Club  and  presented  with  a  handsome  silver  loving  cup  as  "a 
token  of  appreciation  and  regard. "  He  continued  to  be  a  consult- 
ing physician  until  his  death.  He  was  visiting  physician  at  the 
Avon  Home  for  Destitute  Children,  and  later  on  the  Board  of 
Managers.  His  services  to  the  poor  of  Cambridge  were  long  and 
faithful  with,  for  many  years,  its  attendant  surgery.  They  were 
never  made  to  feel  the  burden  of  their  indebtedness,  and  he  was  ever 
ready  to  respond  to  their  calls  by  night  or  day.  In  1897  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Consultation  of  the  Danvers  In- 
sane Hospital  and  served  with  energy  and  regularity  until  1911, 
when  he  resigned.    In  1901  he  was  appointed  by  the  Governor  a 
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Trustee  of  the  Foxboro  State  Hospital  for  Dipsomaniacs  and  Ine- 
briates and  served  until  1907.  This  required  many  trips  to  the 
hospital  and  much  hard  work  upon  questions  of  reorganization  and 
administration. 

He  was  on  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Cambridge  Anti- 
Tuberculosis  Society  and  for  several  years  its  Treasurer. 

He  was  generous  and  helpful  to  all  the  younger  physicians  and 
deeply  interested  in  students,  many  of  whom  were  placed  directly 
under  his  care  during  their  absence  from  home. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  and  in 
touch  with  all  the  leading  physicians,  whom  he  was  always  glad  and 
willing  to  call  in  consultation  when  he  felt  that  new  light  might  be 
thrown  upon  a  case  by  other  experience  than  his  own.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  the  American  Medical  Society ;  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Society  for  Medical  Improvement ;  of  the  Boston  Soci- 
ety for  Medical  Observation;  of  the  Harvard  Medical  Alumni; 
Associate  Member  of  the  Boston  Medical  Library  and  of  the  Mid- 
dlesex South  District  Medical  Society,  of  which  he  was  President 
in  1892.  He  wrote  and  delivered  many  papers  upon  cases  and 
other  medical  subjects  before  these  societies  and  various  other 
organizations. 

He  delivered  the  Annual  Discourse  before  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Society,  June  14, 1893,  when  his  paper  upon  "The  Misuse 
of  Drugs  in  Modern  Practice  "  attracted  wide  attention. 

Besides  the  arduous  duties  of  his  profession,  Dr.  Nichols  took  an 
active  interest  in  everything  pertaining  to  the  public  good.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Cambridge  Common  Council  in  1874-1875. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Committee;  to  visit  the  Stillman  In- 
firmary of  Harvard  University. 

On  February  11,  1874,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Savings  Bank  Corporation  before  he  was  thirty-seven  years 
of  age,  and  although,  as  a  rule,  men  eminent  in  the  medical  profes- 
sion are  not  distinguished  in  finance,  he  was  made  a  Trustee  in 
1876  and  held  this  office  until  his  death,  a  period  of  more  than 
thirty-five  years.  Up  to  this  time  but  two  men  had  served  in  that 
capacity  so  long  —  Mr.  James  H.  Wyeth  was  a  Trustee  for  thirty- 
eight  years  and  Mr.  Andrew  S.  Waitt  for  fifty  years.  In  point  of 
service  he  was,  at  his  decease,  the  oldest  Trustee.    He  was  an 
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Auditor  from  February  12, 1879,  to  February  10, 1886,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Investment  from  February  13, 1884,  to  June  19, 
1911,  when  he  resigned  on  account  of  failing  health.  He  was  Vice- 
President  from  February  13, 1884,  to  February  10,  1886,  and  again 
from  July  7,  1904,  until  the  10th  of  the  following  month,  when  he 
was  elected  President,  which  important  position  he  filled  with  the 
most  faithful  attention  to  its  duties  until  June  19,  1911,  when  he 
felt  compelled  to  resign,  not  from  waning  interest  in  the  bank's 
affairs,  but  because  he  was  too  conscientious  to  continue  in  so  re- 
sponsible a  position  after  he  found  its  duties  were  too  arduous  for 
him  to  perform.  A  little  more  than  two  months  after  his  resigna- 
tion he  took  "  his  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death,"  but,  from  a 
most  striking  likeness  that  hangs  on  the  walls  of  the  rooms  of  the 
Corporation  on  Dunster  Street,  his  benign  face  looks  across  to  the 
counting-room  where  the  officials  of  the  bank  attend  to  their  daily 
tasks,  and  it  is  certain  that,  as  long  as  those  who  labored  under  his 
wise  and  efficient  guidance  shall  live,  his  example  of  probity  and 
earnest  solicitude  for  the  interest  of  its  patrons  will  be  an  inspira- 
tion to  stimulate  their  desire  to  be  also  faithful  to  those  who  con- 
fide in  the  institution. 

It  was  an  oft-repeated  question  of  his,  "  What  can  we  do  that  is 
not  already  being  done  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  funds  entrusted 
to  our  care  ?  "  and  he  was  never  quite  satisfied  until  legislation 
was  enacted  that  made  the  auditing  of  such  a  character  that  it  was 
practically  impossible  for  any  calamity  to  befall  the  bank. 

Possibly  no  sketch  of  one's  life  is  complete  unless  one's  foibles 
are  included,  but  after  a  business  acquaintance  of  more  than  thirty- 
three  years,  the  reader  of  this  paper  can  say  that  few  men  were  so 
free  from  them  as  Dr.  Nichols.  He  once  remarked  that  one  of  his 
family  had  told  him  that  his  bark  was  worse  than  his  bite  ;  his 
bark  being  always  deserved  might  have  caused  an  unpleasant  sen- 
sation, but  his  bite  was  never  severe  enough  to  require  a  physi- 
cian's cauterization.  It  was  sometimes  interesting  to  see  the  fire 
in  his  eyes  when  some  proposition  was  made  that  might  be  open  to 
misconstruction. 

As  a  presiding  officer  Dr.  Nichols  seldom  resorted  to  anything 
but  mild  measures  to  preserve  order,  but  if  a  point  arose  that  was 
left  to  the  chair  for  decision,  the  justice  of  his  ruling  was  never 
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questioned,  because  every  one  present  knew  it  was  decided  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  a  conscience  void  of  offense. 

He  was  a  Charter  Member  of  the  Cambridge  Historical  Society, 
a  member  of  the  Colonial  Club  of  Cambridge,  and  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  New  Hampshire  Society  of  the  Cincinnati. 

He  allowed  himself  very  little  rest  in  summer  or  winter.  He 
took  a  delightful  trip  abroad,  in  1875,  with  his  friend  and  neigh- 
boring physician,  Dr.  Alfred  Hosmer,  of  Watertown,  and  while  his 
letters  were  full  of  enthusiasm  and  pleasure  in  all  he  found  to 
enjoy,  both  in  art  and  nature,  he  improved  much  of  his  time  in 
visiting  hospitals  and  noting  eveiy  improvement  that  he  might 
bring  back  to  his  own  work. 

He  also  made  two  visits  to  Southern  California,  where  his  only 
brother,  Willard  Atherton  Nichols,  to  whom  he  was  bound  by  the 
strongest  ties  of  affection,  has  made  his  home  for  many  years,  and 
where  Dr.  Nichols  had  an  equal  interest  in  what  is  now  a  beautiful 
and  flourishing  orange  grove,  planted  by  his  brother  and  owing  its 
success  to  his  intelligence  and  care.  During  the  last  years  of 
Dr.  Nichols'  life  his  brother  had  come  east  in  summer  to  visit  him 
in  Cambridge,  and  he  was  with  him  when  he  died. 

Throughout  his  long  decline  he  was  patient  and  uncomplaining, 
cheering  those  about  him  with  his  hopeful  spirit.  His  loving, 
gentle  wife  was  his  only  nurse,  assisted  by  faithful  Bridget,  who 
met  them  at  the  door  when  they  first  crossed  the  threshold  of 
their  own  home  and  who  still  remains  to  watch  over  and  care  for 
Mrs.  Nichols.  Few  women  have  been  so  faithful,  interested,  and 
true,  and  she  is  regarded  by  all  as  a  valued  member  of  the 
household. 

Dr.  Nichols'  only  dread  of  death,  of  which  he  never  talked,  was 
the  parting  from  those  he  loved.  This  he  was  mercifully  spared, 
for  the  end  came  unawares  while  he  was  talking  with  one  of  his 
sons;  and  the  ;day  before  his  death  he  had  greatly  enjoyed  a  visit 
from  his  bright  little  grandson,  Atherton,  and  his  granddaughter, 
Helen,  named  for  the  Helen  he  so  dearly  loved. 

He  died  at  Little  Boar's  Head,  New  Hampshire,  where  for  sev- 
eral years  he  had  a  summer  home,  on  the  25th  of  August,  1911. 
His  remains  were  taken  to  Cambridge  and  placed  in  his  old  home, 
where  on  the  29th  of  August  private  services  were  held,  conducted 
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by  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  M.  Crothers,  pastor  of  the  First  Parish  Church, 
and  later  they  were  removed  to  the  chapel  at  Mount  Auburn  for 
public  services,  which  were  largely  attended  by  relatives  and 
friends,  and  where  Dr.  Crothers  paid  a  just  and  well-deserved 
tribute  to  the  life,  character,  and  worth  of  Dr.  Nichols.  The  floral 
offerings  from  friends,  patients,  and  various  organizations  with 
which  he  had  been  associated  were  numerous  and  beautiful  beyond 
description. 

The  lesson  of  his  life  is  one  of  fidelity,  industry,  and  duty  well 
performed.  He  was  a  man  of  keen  insight  and  sound  judgment, 
safe  as  well  as  skillful  as  a  physician,  reliable  and  constant  as  a 
friend. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Allen's  paper  the  meeting  was 
dissolved. 

At  this  meeting  portraits  of  Sir  Matthew  Holworthy  and 
Lady  Holworthy  by  Sir  Peter  Lely  were  exhibited. 
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THE  TWENTY-SIXTH  MEETING 

BEING  THE  EIGHTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 

THE  Twenty-sixth  Meeting,  being  the  Eighth  Annual 
Meeting,  of  The  Cambridge  Historical  Society  was 
held  the  twenty-second  day  of  October,  nineteen  hundred  and 
twelve,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  in  Room  J,  Emerson 
Hall,  Harvard  University. 

Vice-President  Andrew  McFarland  Davis  presided.  The 
minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  following  persons  were  appointed  a  committee  of 
three  to  nominate  officers  of  the  Society  for  the  ensuing 
year:  Hollis  Russell  Bailey,  Moses  P.  White,  and 
Rev.  Joseph  S.  Swaim. 

The  following  reports  were  submitted  and  approved : 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL  AND 
SECRETARY 

By  vote  of  the  Council  of  the  Society,  in  this  report  are  combined 
the  annual  report  of  the  Council  and  that  of  the  Secretary. 

Except  for  the  Higginson  Memorial  meeting  on  December  21, 
1911,  the  year  has  been  one  of  regular  routine  for  the  Society. 
The  usual  meetings  of  the  Society  have  been  held  on  the  fourth 
Tuesdays  of  October,  January,  and  April.  The  Council  lias  met 
five  times,  on  October  24,  1911,  January  9,  1912,  April  10,  1912, 
October  8,  1912,  and  October  22,  1912. 

The  same  officers  have  served  as  during  the  preceding  year,  ex- 
cept that  at  the  Annual  Meeting  Mr.  Arthur  Drink  water  was 
elected  Secretary  to  take  the  place  of  Mr.  Clarence  Walter  Ayer, 
resigned.    After  the  death  of  Rev.  Edward  Henry  Hall,  Mr.  Wil- 
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liam  Roscoe  Thayer  was  appointed  by  the  Council  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy in  the  office  of  Vice-President  and  Mr.  Samuel  Francis 
Batchelder  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Council. 

Resignations  have  been  received  from  Mrs.  Caroline  Eustis  Pea- 
body  and  Mrs.  Annie  Louise  Locke  Wentworth,  regular  members, 
and  Mr.  John  White  Treadwell  Nichols,  associate  member.  There 
have  been  elected  to  membership  Mr.  Arthur  Drinkwater,  Mrs.  Jo- 
seph Skinner  Swaim,  Mr.  Clarence  Harold  Poor,  Mr.  Edwin  San- 
ford  Crandon,  Mr.  Edwin  Atkins  Grozier,  Mr.  James  T.  Pugh, 
Rev.  Joseph  Skinner  Swaim,  Mrs.  Alice  Morrill  White,  Miss  Mary 
Devens,  Miss  Francis  Fowler,  Mrs.  Morris  Longstreth,  and  Mr. 
Albert  Harrison  Hall. 

With  deep  regret  the  Secretary  records  the  death  of  our  Vice- 
President,  Rev.  Edward  Henry  Hall. 

On  October  24,  1911,  the  Annual  Meeting  was  held  in  Emerson 
Hall,  through  the  courtesy  of  Harvard  College.  Officers  were 
elected  and  reports  of  the  Council  and  officers  were  presented.  An 
interesting  sketch  of  the  life  of  Mrs.  Josiah  P.  Cooke  was  read  by 
Rev.  George  Hodges,  Dean  of  the  Episcopal  Theological  School. 
Professor  Lewis  Jerome  Johnson  of  Harvard  University  addressed 
the  meeting  informally  on  "  The  New  Charter  of  Cambridge,  its 
History  and  Meaning,"  and  illustrated  the  plan  of  preferential 
voting  by  means  of  a  mock  ballot  participated  in  by  the  members 
present. 

To  commemorate  the  character  and  service  of  Thomas  Went- 
worth Higginson,  who  was  a  member  of  this  Society  at  the  time  of 
his  death  on  May  9,  1911,  a  special  meeting  was  held  on  December 
21,  1911,  in  Sanders  Theatre.  The  Committee  which  arranged  and 
had  charge  of  the  meeting  was  composed  of  Mr.  William  Roscoe 
Thayer,  Chairman,  Mr.  Richard  Henry  Dana,  Mr.  Hollis  R.  Bailey, 
Mr.  Stoughton  Bell,  and  Mr.  Frank  Gaylord  Cook.  Many  distin- 
guished persons  were  invited  as  guests  and  attended.  The  meet- 
ing was  open  to  the  public.  President  Richard  Henry  Dana  in  his 
introductory  remarks  spoke  particularly  about  Colonel  Higginson's 
work  in  politics,  especially  Cambridge  politics.  From  among  nu- 
merous letters  received  from  invited  guests  who  were  unable  to  come 
Mr.  William  Roscoe  Thayer  read  letters  from  Mr.  H.  M.  Aiden,  edi- 
tor of  "  Harper's  Magazine,"  Rev.  Henry  Van  Dyke,  and  Hon.  James 
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Biyce.  The  following  addresses  were  given :  "  The  Radical  Leader 
in  Peace  and  War,"  by  Hon.  Samuel  W.  McCall ;  "  The  Helper  of 
Woman's  Cause,"  by  Mrs.  Lucia  Ames  Mead ;  "  The  Citizen  and 
Neighbor,"  by  Rev.  Samuel  M.  Crothers;  and  "  The  Man  of  Let- 
ters," by  Professor  Bliss  Perry.  The  meeting  was  a  fitting  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  a  great  and  good  man. 

On  January  23,  1912,  the  regular  winter  meeting  was  held  in 
Emerson  Hall.  An  amendment  to  Article  XV  of  the  By-Laws 
was  adopted.  Article  XV  now  reads :  "  Article  XV.  Quorum. 
At  meetings  of  the  Society  ten  members,  and  at  meetings  of  the 
Council  four  members,  shall  constitute  a  quorum."  The  meeting 
was  devoted  to  the  celebration  of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of 
Judge  Joseph  Story's  appointment  to  the  bench  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  In  his  introductory  remarks  President 
Dana  commented  on  Story's  life  and  work  in  Cambridge.  Pro- 
fessor Roscoe  Pound  of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  in  an  address  on 
"Judge  Story's  Place  in  the  Making  of  American  Law,"  described 
the  important  effect  which  Story's  writings  had  in  preserving  the 
principles  of  the  English  common  law  for  the  United  States  and  in 
preventing  the  adoption  of  the  doctrines  of  the  continental  codes. 

At  the  spring  meeting  on  April  '23,  1D12,  four  valuable  papers 
were  read:  "An  Historical  Account  of  some  Bridges  over  the 
Charles  River,"  by  Mr.  Lew  is  M.  Hastings,  City  Engineer  of  Cam- 
bridge; "  The  Building  of  Holworthy  Hall  in  1812,"  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Coolidge  Lane,  Librarian  of  Harvard  College  ;  "The  Petition 
of  Daniel  Stone  in  1673,  and  some  Account  of  his  Family,"  by 
Mr.  William  E.  Stone ;  and  "  A  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Dr.  J.  T.  G. 
Nichols,"  by  Mr.  Oscar  F.  Allen.  At  this  meeting  there  were  ex- 
hibited, through  the  courtesy  of  Harvard  University,  the  portraits 
of  Sir  Matthew  and  Lady  Holworthy,  by  Sir  Peter  Lely. 

The  Longfellow  Centenary  Prize  Medal  was  awarded  this  year 
to  Miss  Althea  Bemis,  a  pupil  of  the  Cambridge  High  and  Latin 
School,  for  her  essay  on  "  Longfellow's  Narrative  Poems."  There 
were  six  contestants  for  the  medal.  On  February  27,  1912,  a 
meeting  was  held  at  the  High  and  Latin  School  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  award.  President  Richard  Henry  Dana  spoke  briefly 
of  Longfellow's  character  and  high  ideals.  Mr.  Clarence  W.  Ayer 
announced  that  Miss  Bemis  was  the  successful  contestant.  The 
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prize  was  presented  by  Mrs.  Richard  Henry  Dana.  The  essay,  ex- 
cellently done  and  showing  real  appreciation  of  the  subject,  was 
read  by  the  author.  The  subject  for  next  year's  competition  is 
"  Longfellow  and  the  Wayside  Inn." 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Council,  on  October  22,  1912,  it  was 
voted  that  the  Vice-President,  Andrew  McFarland  Davis,  be  au- 
thorized to  sign,  on  behalf  of  the  Society,  a  memorial  to  the 
legislature  petitioning  to  have  printed  the  archives  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  papers  read  at  our  meetings 
could  not  be  obtained  from  the  authors  until  very  recently,  the 
publication  of  Volume  VI  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  has 
been  long  delayed.  The  material  is  now,  however,  all  but  com- 
plete, most  of  it  has  been  set  up  by  the  printer,  and  the  volume 
will  soon  be  ready. 

The  Council  would  welcome  from  members  suggestions  for  pro- 
grams for  meetings,  including  subjects  on  which  addresses  might 
be  given,  exhibits  of  interesting  matter  connected  with  Cambridge 
history,  and  the  like.  It  also  reminds  members  that  the  Society 
will  gladly  receive  gifts  of  old  letters,  documents,  and  records  of 
historical  interest. 

Arthur  Drinkwater, 

Secretary, 

October  22,  1912. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  CURATOR 

The  copy  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Curator,  Mr.  Clarence 
Walter  Ayer,  had  not  been  received  by  the  committee  on  publica- 
tion at  the  time  of  his  death. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER 

In  obedience  to  the  requirements  of  the  By-Laws  the  Treasurer 
herewith  presents  his  Annual  Report  of  the  Receipts  and  Disburse- 
ments for  the  year  1911-1912. 
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CASH  ACCOUNT 

RECEIPTS 

Balance,  20  October,  1911   $579.71 

Annual  Assessments  :  Regular  Members  ....  $462.00 

Associate  Members    .    .    .      10.00  $172.00 

Interest   1.23 

Samuel  F.  Batchelder,  toward  expense  of  corrections 

on  his  paper  on  John  Nutting   18.75 

Society's  Publications  sold                                                     1.00  492.98 

$1,072.72 

DISBURSEMENTS 

The  University  Press,  printing   $334.31 

The  Colonial  Society  of  Massachusetts,  paper  used  in  printing  Publi- 
cations V   34.04 

John  Carter  &  Company,  stationery   1.85 

Clarence  W.  Ayer,  distributing  copies  of  Proceedings  V  and  cash 

paid  for  postage,  etc   7.25 

Hill,  Smith  &  Company,  stationery   3.35 

F.  W.  Spear,  printing  notices  of  meetings,  etc   25. Co 

Thomas  W.  Higginson,  Memorial  Meeting: 

S.  M.  Farnuni  &  Company,  engraving  817.00 

Bureau  of  Printing  and  Engraving,  printing   10.85 

Canstic-Claflin  Company,  programs,  tickets,  and  posters  .  8.75 

William  II.  Thayer,  postage,  etc   15.10 

William  H.  Evelrtli,  taking  tickets   1.50 

Harvard  University,  expenses  at  Sanders  Theatre  .    .    .      15.42  74.02 

Edna  M.  Billiard,  stenography  and  typewriting   2.00 

Ella  8.  Wood,  cataloguing   3.00 

Sarah  L.  Patrick,  typewriting   7.50 

M.  L.  Odiorne,  clerical  services  rendered  the  Secretary   5.80 

Harriet  L.  Home,  clerical  services  rendered  the  Treasurer  ....  25.00 

Bureau  of  Printing  and  Engraving   1.50 

Mary  Isabella  Gozzaldi,  expenses  incurred  in  copying  the  Index  to 

Paige's  History  of  Cambridge   14.25 

Postage  and  all  petty  items   13.01 

Doll  &  Richards,  hanging  portrait  of  Sir  Matthew  and  Lady  IIol- 

worthy  for  exhibition  at  the  April  meeting   9.25 

Samuel  Usher,  stamped  envelopes   12.50 

Balance  on  deposit,  18  October,  1912    447.24 

$1.072.72 

Henry  H.  Edes, 

Treasurer. 

Bostox,  18  October,  1912. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  AUDITOR 

I  find  the  foregoing  account  from  20  October,  1911,  to  18  Octo- 
ber, 1912,  to  have  been  correctly  kept  and  to  be  properly  vouched. 
I  have  also  verified  the  Cash  Balance  of  $447.24. 

Archibald  M.  Howe, 

Auditor. 

Boston,  22  October,  1912. 


The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations  was  read 
and  accepted  and  the  Committee  was  discharged. 

The  following  persons,  nominated  by  the  Committee,  were 
elected  by  ballot  for  the  ensuing  year : 


President  Richard  Henry  Dana. 

f  Andrew  McFarland  Davis. 

Vice-Presidents  }  Archibald  Murray  Howe. 

William  Roscoe  Thayer. 

Secretary  Albert  Harrison  Hall. 

Curator  Clarence  Walker  Ayer. 

Treasurer  Henry  Herbert  Edes. 


Richard  Henry  Dana, 
Andrew  McFarland  Davis, 
Archibald  Murray  Howe, 
William  Roscoe  Thayer, 
Albert  Harrison  Hall, 
Clarence  Walter  Ayer, 
Henry  Herbert  Edes, 


Council. 

Hollis  Russell  Bailey, 
Samuel  Francis  Batchelder, 
Frank  Gaylord  Cook, 
Mary  Isabella  Gozzaldi, 
William  Coolidge  Lane, 
Alice  Mary  Longfellow. 


For  the  first  topic  of  the  meeting,  Mary  Isabella  Goz- 
zaldi read  a  paper  entitled  "Merchants  of  Old  Cam- 
bridge in  the  Early  Days." 

Since  another  society  has  a  prior  right  to  publish  this 
paper,  it  is  not  printed  here. 
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For  the  second  topic  of  the  meeting  Rev.  Warner  Foote 
Gookin  read  the  following  paper  : 

MAJOR-GENERAL  DANIEL  GOOKIN 

Three  hundred  years  ago,  at  a  date  still  undetermined,  one  of  the 
great  men  of  Cambridge  was  born  in  England,  —  one  who  was 
great  enough,  at  least,  to  deserve  this  passing  tribute,  the  only 
recognition,  I  believe,  to  be  given  him  in  the  tercentenary  of 
his  birth. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  this  evening  to  set  forth  the  details  of 
Daniel  Gookin's  life.  These  will  be  found  in  fragmentary  form 
in  the  biographical  dictionaries,  and  need  not  be  repeated  in  that 
fashion  here.  A  thorough  study  of  his  life  and  letters,  moreover, 
is  soon  to  be  published,1  privately,  by  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  family  in  Chicago,  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Gookin,  who  lias  spent 
the  leisure  moments  of  many  years  in  the  study  of  the  history 
of  the  members  of  the  Gookin  family.  But  I  do  hope,  however, 
so  to  sketch  the  main  features  of  my  ancestor's  life  that  some  of 
the  devoted  students  of  the  history  of  Cambridge  gathered  here 
will  be  aroused  to  renewed  interest  in  the  man  whose  name  is 
already  familiar  enough  to  them. 

When  one  speaks  of  Daniel  Gookin  to  a  company  of  Cambridge 
people,  there  is  no  need  to  specify  further  by  describing  him  as  the 
bearer  of  the  title  Major-General.  But,  for  the  sake  of  clearness, 
it  is  necessary  to  state  that  our  interest  this  evening  centers  on 
this  Daniel  Gookin,  and  only  incidentally  on  Daniel  Gookin,  his 
father,  with  whom  we  must  begin;  for  much  in  the  character  of 
our  Daniel  Gookin  can  only  be  understood  by  connecting  him  with 
the  brave  adventurer  who  first  bore  the  name. 

Daniel  Gookin  the  elder  was  sent  out  into  the  world  by  the 
spirit  of  adventure  and  discovery  which  aroused  England  in  the 
first  years  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was  a  man  of  Kent,  of 
honorable  ancestry,  and  apparently  of  means  and  influential  con- 

1  Since  this  was  written  the  book  has  appeared,  in  a  form  unusually  attrac- 
tive for  such  a  work.  Well  printed,  well  written,  and  thorough,  it  unquestion- 
ably rises  above  the  level  of  genealogical  literature  into  the  field  of  critical 
history.    It  is  a  real  biography,  the  fruit  of  ripe  scholarship. 
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nections.  His  first  adventure  took  him  to  Ireland,  where  he  pur- 
chased the  castle  and  lands  of  Carrigaline,  on  the  shores  of  Cork 
Harbor.  His  brother  Vincent,  later  knighted,  also  held  large  pos- 
sessions near  Cork,  and  developed  a  considerable  fortune  there. 
Vincent  is  remembered  for  his  bitterness  against  the  Irish.  Whether 
or  no  Daniel  shared  his  brother's  dislike  for  them  does  not  appear ; 
but  clearly  Daniel  had  hardly  settled  in  Ireland  before  he  began  to 
think  of  further  adventures  in  colonization.  The  London  Com- 
pany attracted  him,  and  about  1619  he  began  negotiations,  through 
agents,  for  terms  in  the  matter  of  transportation  of  men  and  cattle 
for  Virginia.  His  first  offer  was  to  transport  five  hundred  men. 
The  rule  at  the  time  was  fifty  acres  for  every  man  transported, 
with  a  cash  payment  for  cattle.  Daniel  Gookin  stipulated  that  he 
should  be  given  a  patent  for  as  much  land  as  had  been  granted  to 
Sir  William  Newce,  his  friend  and  companion  in  the  venture,  of 
whom,  however,  little  more  is  known.  In  November,  1621,  Daniel 
Gookin,  in  a  chartered  fifty-ton  vessel,  the  "Flying  Hart,"  with 
fifty  men,  and  thirty  passengers,  arrived  in  Virginia,  and  landed 
at  Newport  News,  which,  although  named  for  his  friend  Newce, 
seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  the  settlement  of  Daniel  Gookin. 
At  any  rate,  a  few  years  later  we  find  the  family  in  possession  of 
thousands  of  acres,  at  Newport  News,  and  across  the  James  River, 
in  Nansemond,  and  the  Lower  Norfolk  County. 

In  1630,  when  our  Daniel,  of  Cambridge,  was  eighteen  years  of 
age,  he  is  found  in  Virginia  in  possession  of  the  plantations  of  his 
father.  Whether  he  came  then,  or  earlier,  has  not  yet  been  ascer- 
tained. Nor  do  we  know  anything  of  his  education.  In  later 
years  he  shows  himself  a  master  of  English  style,  and  refers  fa- 
miliarly to  Greek  history ;  he  was  probably  university- trained,  in 
which  case  it  is  unlikely  that  he  came  to  Virginia  much  before  the 
first  mention  of  his  name.  This  occurs  in  an  indenture  of  1630, 
wherein  he  deeds  to  a  certain  Thomas  Addison,  late  servant  of  his 
father,  for  good  and  honest  service,  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  at 
Maries  Mount,  near  Newport  News. 

One  fact,  however,  can  be  stated  with  fair  certainty.  Early  in 
his  life  he  must  have  come  under  strong  religious  influences  of  the 
Puritan  type.  Less  than  a  year  after  landing  in  Virginia  the  elder 
Daniel  experienced  the  horrors  of  an  Indian  attack)  with  massacre 
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and  butchery  all  about.  Yet  in  the  mind  of  the  son  no  bitterness 
nor  unreasoning  animosity  against  the  savages  found  place.  For 
him  the  barbarity  of  the  Indians  was  a  call  to  evangelize  them. 
And  in  years  to  come,  as  we  shall  note  later,  he  was  willing  to 
suffer  privation  and  abuse  for  the  sake  of  his  Indian  friends. 

The  young  man  advanced  rapidly  in  the  new  community.  A 
marriage  license  issued  to  him  in  London  in  1639  describes  him  as 
a  widower,  aged  twenty-seven.  There  is  nothing  to  indicate  what 
lies  back  of  this  word  —  a  tragedy,  perhaps,  following  an  infatua- 
tion or  wild  escapade  of  youth ;  perhaps,  however,  it  was  merely  a 
clerk's  error.  In  any  case,  Mary  Dolling,  called  his  second  wife 
by  all  who  have  taken  note  of  the  record  of  the  marriage  license, 
was  the  mother  of  his  children.  In  16-42,  at  thirty  years  of  age, 
he  was  at  the  head  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  hold  monthly 
court  in  Upper  Norfolk.  In  that  year  he  is  also  named  as  the  Cap- 
tain of  one  of  the  "  trained  bands  "  of  the  Colony.  The  extent  of 
his  landholdings  has  already  been  indicated ;  slaves  and  cattle 
there  were  undoubtedly  in  abundance. 

The  first  crisis  of  his  life  came  in  the  year  1644.  In  1642  he 
joined,  or  perhaps  led,  the  company  of  men  who  petitioned  Massa- 
chusetts for  three  ministers.  A  vacancy  in  the  Parish  of  Nanse- 
mond  led  to  its  division  into  three,  for  which  the  ministers  from 
Massachusetts  were  desired.  Cotton  Mather's  picturesque  descrip- 
tion of  these  men  as  missionaries,  who  journeyed  to  Virginia  mak- 
ing converts,  is  perhaps  true  enough,  from  his  point  of  view.  But 
when,  in  the  oft-quoted  verses,  he  remarks 

"  Gookins  was  one  of  these  :  by  Thompson's  pains, 
Christ  and  New  England  a  dear  Gookins  gains," 

he  is  hardly  accurate.  Daniel  Gookin  had,  along  with  others  in 
Nansemond  and  lower  Norfolk  counties  on  the  south  of  the  James, 
showed  decided  leaning  towards  Parliament  and  to  the  Congrega- 
tional form  of  worship,  long  before  the  coming  of  Thompson.  And 
his  removal  to  Massachusetts  was  occasioned  not  by  the  preaching 
of  Thompson,  but  by  the  measures  taken  by  Governor  Berkeley  to 
secure  conformity  to  the  Church  of  England  in  the  parishes  of 
Virginia. 

Almost  immediately  upon  his  arrival  in  Boston,  in  his  own  ship, 
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he  was  admitted  to  the  First  Church,  and  made  a  freeman  of  the 
city.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  long  life  full  of  honors  and  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  Massachusetts  Colony.  Whether  these  were 
merely  the  recognition  of  wealth  and  standing,  or  whether  they 
were  rewards  for  the  achievements  of  character  and  worth,  is  a 
question.  Two  reasons  operated,  toward  the  close  of  his  life,  to 
rob  him  of  his  popularity  and  fame,  —  a  loss  from  which  his  name 
seems  never  to  have  recovered.  He  lost  his  popularity  because  of 
his  friendliness  to  the  Indians.  This  was  ten  years  before  his 
death ;  and  although  during  the  following  decade  he  was  a  devoted 
defender  of  the  doomed  Charter,  what  he  regained  in  the  way  of 
popularity  by  that  devotion  was  lost  in  the  wreck  of  his  party.  He 
died  a  broken  man,  the  zealous  advocate  of  two  lost  causes.  His 
importance  in  the  early  days  of  Cambridge  has,  of  course,  never 
been  forgotten ;  but  little  has  been  said  or  written  in  recognition 
of  his  work  with  the  Indians,  or  of  his  efforts  to  safeguard  the 
constitutional  liberties  of  our  forefathers. 

I  think  we  are  prepared  to-day  to  admit  that  the  early  Colonists 
were  hardly  fair  to  their  Indian  neighbors.  One  man,  only,  as  the 
history  has  been  written,  stands  out  because  of  his  devotion  to  the 
Indians.  The  Charter  obligations  that  called  for  evangelization  as 
one  of  the  chief  privileges  of  the  Colonists  was  as  lightly  regarded 
in  religious  Massachusetts  as  in  cavalier  Virginia.  It  is  to  the 
shame  of  the  Colony,  as  a  whole,  that  John  Eliot  is  designated  the 
Apostle  to  the  Indians.  And  his  work  with  them  was  done  in 
addition  to  his  necessary  duties  as  minister  of  the  gospel  at 
Roxbury. 

Daniel  Gookin  settled  in  Roxbury  in  1644.  Two  years  later, 
the  General  Court  passed  an  order  respecting  the  diffusion  of 
Christianity  among  the  Indians,  and  in  the  same  year  John  Eliot, 
in  "  the  forty-second  year  of  his  age,  did  intensely  set  upon  the 
work  of  preaching  Christ  to  the  Indians  in  New  England."  This 
is  noted  by  Daniel  Gookin  in  his  "  Historical  Collections,"  who  in 
another  place  in  the  same  work  says :  "  I  being  his  neighbor  and 
intimate  friend,  at  the  time  he  first  attempted  this  enterprise,  he 
was  pleased  to  communicate  unto  me  his  design,  and  the  motives 
that  induced  him  thereunto."  Clearly,  then,  even  though  the  orig- 
inal determination  was  conceived  in  the  mind  of  Eliot,  the  great 
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purpose  was  nurtured  in  the  friendship  of  the  two  minds,  —  Eliot 
the  minister,  and  Gookin  the  layman. 

Eliot's  work  we  all  know ;  further,  we  all  have  noted  the  state- 
ment made  in  the  histories  that  in  1656  the  General  Court  em- 
powered one  of  their  number  to  keep  a  higher  court  among  the 
Indians  every  three  months.  To  this  work  Daniel  Gookin,  aged 
forty -four,  and  a  magistrate  of  four  years'  standing,  was  appointed. 
With  the  exception  of  three  years  spent  in  England  he  served  as 
Indian  Commissioner  until  his  death.  Eliot  taught,  while  Daniel 
Gookin  ruled,  the  praying  Indians.  Together,  without  compensa- 
tion, they  made  "  many  weary  journeys  among  them  nearest  and 
under  sundry  trials,  when  forced  to  lodge  in  their  woods  and  wig- 
wams." Surely  these  two  figures  both  radiate  light  in  the  dark 
history  of  our  dealings  with  the  Indians.  Eliot  carried  the  Gospel ; 
but  just  as  impressive  is  this  devoted  servant  of  the  State,  carrying 
English  justice  into  the  depths  of  the  forest,  in  the  name  of  Christ. 

But  this  devotion  was  to  cost  him  dear,  if  the  applause  of  the 
multitude  is  to  be  counted  a  desirable  possession.  In  1675  King 
Philip's  War  broke  out ;  and  the  Colonists  were  compelled  to  take 
bloody  punishment  for  their  arrogance  and  their  indifference  to 
the  religious  welfare  of  the  savages.  Not  that  they  so  regarded 
the  war;  for  it  called  forth,  very  naturally  perhaps,  the  bitterest 
antagonism  to  all  Indians.  Immediately  the  situation  of  the  play- 
ing Indians  became  desperate.  Cursed  by  their  tribesmen  for  their 
friendship  for  the  English,  they  were  threatened  and  maltreated  by 
their  supposed  friends.  I  think  we  get  here  some  indication  of 
the  hold  that  Daniel  Gookin  had  gained  over  them.  When  we 
read  how  they  were  herded  together  on  Deer  Island  to  protect  them 
from  the  mobs,  with  insufficient  food  and  clothing,  under  un- 
natural conditions  for  them,  cold  and  miserable,  because  of  their 
devotion  to  the  English,  we  are  more  than  a  little  astonished. 
Religious  conviction  is  hardly  enough  to  account  for  the  situation. 
They  had  realized  the  significance  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  had 
placed  themselves  under  its  protection.  Over  against  the  rabble 
stood  the  General  Court,  which  to  them  meant  Daniel  Gookin. 
For  twenty  years  he  had  settled  their  squabblings  and  maintained 
order  among  them.  It  was  the  victory  of  the  white  man's  justice, 
in  the  person  of  Daniel  Gookin. 
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The  Commissioner  had  apparently  the  support  of  the  whole 
Court  as  well  as  of  the  leading  people  in  his  friendship  for  the  In- 
dians, but  the  bitterness  of  the  community  in  general  is  remarkable. 
He  and  his  loyal  friend  Danf  orth  were  threatened  with  death  in  pub- 
lic posters,  and  abused  with  the  vilest  language  in  private.  "  God 
rot  his  soul  ...  he  is  the  devil's  interpreter  ...  it  were  no  matter  if 
Mr.  Danf  orth  and  Major  Gucking  were  both  hanged  "  are  some  of 
the  quotable]  expressions  preserved.  In  1676,  for  the  only  time 
Daniel  Gookin  failed  of  election  to  the  General  Court.  He  was  re- 
elected, but  never  later  could  he  become  a  popular  hero.  John 
Eliot  had  found  honor  justly;  but  the  main  source  for  what 
we  know  of  his  work  is  the  history  written  by  his  friend  Daniel 
Gookin,  whose  reserve  as  to  his  own  share  in  that  work  was  never 
supplemented  by  the  report  of  a  contemporary.  Yet  surely  it  is 
worthy  a  better  mention  in  our  modern  histories. 

I  am  passing  over  the  events  that  make  up  the  progress  of  his 
life.  His  removal  to  Cambridge  and  his  prominence  here  are  in- 
teresting, but  not  significant  beyond  what  has  already  been  de- 
veloped. His  share  in  the  town  government  can  be  gauged  by 
reference  to  the  public  records  of  the  town  and  selectmen;  his 
military  career,  in  which  discipline  and  efficient  supervision  are 
the  noteworthy  features  rather  than  any  share  in  actual  warfare,  is 
fairly  well  known.  A  glance  at  the  early  indices  of  the  records  of 
Cambridge  and  Boston  will  show  his  share  in  the  public  life.  He  was 
an  active  man,  engaged  in  many  affairs  of  importance,  both  in  Cam- 
bridge and  the  General  Court,  where  he  served  as  magistrate  for 
thirty-odd  years.  During  all  this  time  he  lived  on  his  own  fortune, 
whatever  it  may  have  been.  He  was  frequently  honored,  to  be  sure, 
with  considerable  grants  of  land,  which  may  have  given  him  an  in- 
come. In  any  case  he  lived  with  some  elegance,  building  for  him- 
self a  house,  as  many  here  know,  that  served  the  next  generation 
as  a  social  center.  He  seems  to  have  been  arbitrary  in  his  dealings 
with  men,  and  full  of  the  dignity  of  importance.  He  called  forth 
none  of  the  ardent  affection  with  which  a  community  designates  its 
truly  great  men,  but  their  respect  he  commanded  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Intimate  friends,  too,  he  seems  to  have  had  —  Eliot  we  have 
mentioned,  who  was  ten  years  his  senior.  Thomas  Danf  orth,  ten 
years  his  junior,  seems  to  have  been  a  particularly  devoted  adhe- 
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rent  as  well  as  next-door  neighbor.  Gookin  and  Danforth  are  in- 
separable names  in  the  records  of  the  General  Court,  occurring 
countless  times  in  that  order,  until  Danforth  was  elected  Deputy 
Governor.  Even  then  Danforth  seems  to  have  leaned  heavily  on 
his  older  friend.  I  emphasize  this,  because  the  casual  historian, 
rating  Danforth  the  leader  because  of  his  office,  fails  to  note  that 
Gookin's  leadership  during  all  the  earlier  years  in  many  enter- 
prises could  hardly  have  been  entirely  reversed  when  the 
two  took  counsel  together  in  their  struggle  for  constitutional 
independence. 

This  brings  us  to  the  other  phase  of  Daniel  Gookin's  life  that 
is  interesting  to  our  age,  his  share  in  the  charter  struggles  of  the 
early  colony.  There  in  even  clearer  light  we  discern  the  great- 
ness of  the  man's  passion  for  liberty  and  justice. 

Daniel  Gookin  was  no  favorite  with  royalty.  That  he  had 
entertained  Whaley  and  Goffe  had  been  early  communicated  to 
Charles  II  by  Randolph,  who  writes  to  Ins  Sovereign  that  the  regi- 
cides "and  other  traitors  were  kindly  received  and  entertained  by 
Mr.  Guggins  and  other  magistrates.  "  Daniel  Gookin  was  likewise 
well  known  to  Cromwell,  who  laid  an  important  though  necessa- 
rily fruitless  mission  upon  him,  —  to  bring  about  the  removal 
of  the  Massachusetts  colonists  to  Jamaica.  Yet  when  Daniel 
Gookin  sent  his  "  Historical  Collections''  of  the  Indians  to  Eng- 
land, lie  boldly  dedicated  it  to  his  dread  Sovereign,  as  a  testimony 
of  his  "  affection,"  desiring  to  be  reckoned  among  the  number  of 
his  Majesty's  "  most  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects."  But  that  was  in 
1674,  when  the  liberties  guaranteed  by  the  Charter  were  not  for 
the  moment  seriously  threatened. 

Six  years  later  that  same  brave  old  man  wrote  words  that  should 
go  ringing  down  through  history,  as  have  those  of  men  who  echoed 
them.  They  are  not  contained  in  an  official  document,  but  the 
original  manuscript  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Society.  It  is  a  statement  prepared  by  Daniel  Gookin  for 
the  guidance  of  a  committee  appointed  to  draft  instructions  for 
agents  to  be  sent  to  England ;  it  is  written,  as  one  sentence  inti- 
mates, with  the  thought  that  the  document  itself  might  be  sent  to 
England  in  lieu  of  agents.  Whether  it  was  or  not,  I  do  not 
know ;  but  one  thing  I  think  is  clear,  —  the  hand  that  wrote  that 
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four-page  document  is  the  hand  that  guided  the  policy  followed  by 
the  General  Court. 

Thus  he  writes,  urging  that  no  agents  be  sent : 

1.  "  Because  this  pr'cedent,  in  conceding  to  send  Agent  or  Agents 
for  the  tryalls,  and  to  Answer  particular  complaints  and  claymes  in  Eng- 
land, before  his  ma'tie,  touching  proprieties  [companies],  will  (as  I 
humbly  conceue)  have  a  tendency,  if  not  certenly  subuert  and  destroy 
the  mayne  nerves  of  o'r  Government  and  Charter,  lawes  and  liberties. 
Besides  (as  I  apr'hend)  it  wil  bereaue  us  of  o'r  liberties  as  English- 
men, (confirmed  many  times  by  magna  charta,  who  are  to  bee  tryed  in 
all  their  concernes,  ciuil,  or  criminal  by  12  honest  men  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, under  oath  and  in  his  ma'ties  Courts,  before  his  sworn  Judges 
and  not  before  his  ma'ties  Royal  person ;  surely  o'r  com'g  3  thousand 
miles  under  security  of  his  ma'ties  title,  and  by  his  good  leave  to  plant 
this  howling  wilderness,  hath  not  deuested  us  of  that  native  liberty  w'h 
o'r  countrymen  injoy.  Now  if  Mr.  Mason  haue  any  claime  to  make,  of 
any  man  within  this  jurisdiction,  his  ma'ties  Courts  heere  established  by 
charter  are  open  to  him:  And  hee  may  implead  any  man  yt  doth  him 
wrong  before  ye  Jury  and  sworne  Judges  ;  according  to  law  and  pat- 
tent  heretofore  and  lately  confirmed  by  his  Royal  ma'tie  as  under  his 
signet  doth  or  may  appeare." 

"  2  :  I  verily  Belieue  yt  so  gracious  a  prince  as  o'r  king  is  will  bee 
very  slow  to  deal  so  seuerely  against  his  poore  loyall  subjects  yt  Are 
not  conscious  wee  haue  shewed  any  disloyalty  to  him  or  his  pr'desc'rs, 
nor  have  been  unwilling  to  obey  him  in  the  lord.  But  when  the  case  is 
so  circumstanced  yt  we  must  be  Accounted  offenders,  or  Ruine  o'rselues ; 
of  2  evels  ye  least  is  to  be  chosen. 

"  3.  But  if  it  should  bee  soe  yt  wee  must  suffer  in  this  case  wee  may 
have  ground  to  hope  yt  God  o'r  father  in  Cht  will  support  and  comfort 
us  in  all  o'r  tribulations  and  in  his  due  time  deliuer  vs.  Much  more 
might  be  s'd  Touching  the  pr'my'es.  But  I  have  been  too  tedious  And 
longer  yn  I  intended  for  wch  I  crave  yr  pardon  and  humbly  intreat  a 
candid  construction  of  this  paper  a  coveringe  of  all  the  imperfections  yr 
off :  This  case,  as  is  aboue  hinted,  is  very  momentous  and  therefore  I 
intreat  you  candidly  to  peruse  what  is  s'd,  if  there  bee  little  waight  in  it 
(as  some  may  thinke)  it  is  satisfactory  to  me,  that  I  haue  offered  it  to 
yr  consideration,  and  yt  I  have  in  this  great  cause  (before  I  goe  hence 
and  bee  no  more  wch  I  must  shortly  expect)  giuen  my  testimony  and 
declared  my  judgment  in  this  great  concerne  of  Jesus  Cht,  To  whom  I 
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commit  all  and  yorselues  also  desiring  him  to  be  to  you  as  hee  is  in  him- 
selfe,  the  mighty  counsellor,  King  of  Kings  and  Lord  of  Lords. 

I  remain  your  most  humble  seruant  and  His  ma'ties  most  Loyal 
Subject, 

DANIEL  GOOKIN,  Sen'r." 

But  the  struggles  of  the  Charter  party  were  unavailing.  Too 
many  in  the  Colony  had  not  yet  realized  that  the  cause  of  liberty 
was  at  stake  ;  when  the  news  came  that  the  patent  had  been  forfeited, 
there  was  nothing  but  tame  submission. 

One  year  later,  Daniel  Gookin  died,  a  broken  man.  He  had 
written  seditious  words,  but  none  had  taken  them  up  as  the  battle- 
cry  of  rebellion.  Another  century  of  preparation  was  necessaiy 
before  that  should  come.  So  Daniel  Gookin  was  laid  away  in 
Cambridge  in  an  honorable  but  little  noticed  sepulcher, — the 
friend  of  despised  Indians,  the  defender  of  liberties,  little  desired 
by  the  men  of  his  generation. 

What  can  we  say  further  ?  He  was  not  a  hero,  he  accomplished 
nothing.  To  this  very  day  we  use  the  Indians  shamefully ;  and  to 
other  men  belongs  the  glory  of  having  won  our  liberties  by  their 
blood.  But  in  his  day  Daniel  Gookin  served  his  God  and  his  State 
with  wisdom  and  devotion.  What  more  can  man  do?  So  we 
think  of  him  this  evening,  the  three  hundredth  year  since  his  birth. 
And  may  I,  as  one  of  his  few  descendants,  bearing  his  name,  thank 
you  for  this  privilege  you  have  given  me  of  talking  to  you  about 
him,  well  convinced  that  he  is  worthy  of  your  more  intimate 
knowledge. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Rev.  Mr.  Gookin's  paper  the  meeting 
was  dissolved. 


GIFTS  TO  THE  SOCIETY 

Owing  to  the  untimely  death  of  the  Curator,  Mr.  Clarence  Walter 
Ayer,  the  preparation  of  the  list  of  gifts  has  been  delayed  and  its 
publication  is  postponed  to  the  next  volume  of  proceedings. 
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NECROLOGY 

The  original  obituary  sketches  are  on  file  in  the  Society's  archives. 

Foote,  Mart  Bradford,  was  born  in  Windsor,  Vt.,  March  26,  1827. 
She  was  descended  from  Nathaniel  Foote,  who  was  one  of  the  pioneer 
settlers  of  Watertown,  Mass.,  and  later  on  of  Weathersfield,  Conn. 
Her  grandfather,  George  Foote,  was  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers,  first  of 
Castleton  and  afterwards  of  Bennington,  Vt. ,  and  was  with  Colonel  Ethan 
Allen  when  on  May  10,  1775,  he  demanded  the  surrender  of  Ticonderoga, 
in  the  name  of  the  Continental  Congress.  Her  mother  was  Rosa  Hutchins 
of  Bath,  N.  H. 

The  Foote  family  moved  from  Windsor,  Vt.,  to  Cambridge,  when  Miss 
Foote  was  about  fifteen  years  old.  Here  she  attended  Mr.  Austin's 
school  in  Farwell  Place.  Afterwards  she  became  for  a  short  time  both 
pupil  and  teacher  (of  Latin)  in  Mr.  George  B.  Emerson's  school  in  Pem- 
berton  Square,  Boston.  While  still  very  young  she  did  excellent  math- 
ematical work  on  The  Nautical  Almanac  under  the  direction  of  Admiral 
Davis.  After  spending  several  years  abroad  with  Mrs.  Sarah  P.  Cleve- 
land of  Nutwood,  Jamaica  Plain,  she  established  in  the  early  sixties  a 
school  for  young  ladies  in  West  Cedar  Street,  Boston,  from  which  she 
retired  in  1885.  From  1885  till  1910  Miss  Foote  lived  much  abroad. 
The  last  two  years  of  her  life  were  spent  in  Cambridge  where  she  died 
February  3,  1912. 

The  Eev.  Edward  Hexry  Hall  died  in  Cambridge  February  22, 
1912.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Brooks  Hall  and 
Harriet  (Ware)  Hall  and  was  born  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  April  16,  1831. 
He  fitted  for  college  at  the  High  School  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
where  his  father  was  settled  for  more  than  thirty  years  as  the  pastor  of 
the  Unitarian  Church.  He  graduated  from  Harvard  with  the  class  of 
1851.  He  attended  the  Harvard  Divinity  School,  where  he  graduated  in 
1855.  In  1902  Harvard  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  S.T.D.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  and  served  as  a 
member  of  its  Council  for  two  years  following  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
1907.  Mr.  Hall  held  three  pastorates  over  Unitarian  churches  —  the  first 
at  Plymouth,  the  next  at  Worcester,  and  the  last  in  Cambridge.  He  was 
installed  as  minister  of  the  First  Parish  and  First  Church  in  Cambridge 
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(Unitarian)  March  30,  1882.  He  resigned  his  pastorate  March  31,  1893. 
Mr.  Hall  was  strong  mentally,  morally,  and  physically.  He  was 
public-spirited  and  interested  in  all  that  concerned  the  welfare  of  his 
country.  He  was  fond  of  the  fine  arts  and  made  a  critical  study  of 
painting  and  of  things  closely  connected  with  that  subject.  He  was 
much  beloved  by  those  who  knew  him  well,  and  all  were  sorry  when  he 
felt  that  it  was  best  that  he  should  retire  from  the  ministry. 

Vaughan-,  Benjamin,  was  the  son  of  William  Manning  Vaughan  and 
of  Anne  (Warren)  Vaughan,  who  was  a  great-niece  of  General  Joseph 
Warren  of  Revolutionary  fame.  He  was  born  in  Hallowell,  Me.,  No- 
vember 3,  1837,  and  died  in  Cambridge  July  2,  1912.  He  married  on 
May  8,  1864,  in  Philadelphia,  Anna  Harriet  Goodwin,  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Daniel  R.  Goodwin,  former  President  of  Trinity  College,  and  then 
Provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  attended  school  at  the 
Hallowell  Academy;  removed  to  Cambridge  in  1857  and  entered  the 
office  of  Jerome  G.  Kidder,  who  did  a  commission  business  in  oil  and 
coal.  He  rose  to  be  a  partner  of  Mr.  Kidder,  and  finally  he  established, 
and  was  president  of,  the  Beacon  Oil  Company.  This  became  the  Oil 
Company  for  New  England,  which  he  sold  out  nearly  thirty  years  ago. 
Mr.  Vaughan  permanently  retired  from  the  oil  business,  but  continued 
his  commission  business  in  coal,  under  the  firm  name  of  Vaughan  & 
Mann,  until  January  1,  1912,  when  he  dissolved  the  partnership.  On 
his  retirement,  he  was  the  oldest  coal  merchant  in  Boston,  having  a 
record  of  over  "A  years.  In  1H(»3  he  joined  the  Home  Guard  in  Cam- 
bridge, and  was  commissioned  first  lieutenant  in  the  61st  Massachusetts 
Volunteers  under  Col.  Charles  F.  Waleott.  He  was  dangerously 
wounded  before  Petersburg  in  1865,  and  retired  with  a  captain's  brevet. 
Mir.  Vaughan  took  part  in  various  Cambridge  interests.  He  was  the 
director  of  the  Cambridge  Trust  Company ;  treasurer  of  the  Longfellow 
Memorial  Association ;  and  a  promoter  of  the  Cambridge  Coffee  House 
Association.  For  more  than  40  years  he  worshipped  at  St.  John's 
Memorial  Church  (Episcopalian),  Cambridge,  and  was  the  last  survivor 
of  the  original  Association  of  the  Congregation.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  and  an  active  supporter  of  the  Old  Cambridge  Dramatic  Club;  a 
member  of  the  Commercial  and  Union  Club,  Boston  ;  of  the  Brookline 
and  Oakley  Country  Club;  of  the  Eastern,  Massachusetts  and  Portland 
Yacht  Clubs;  of  the  Colonial  Club  of  Cambridge;  of  several  shooting 
clubs ;  and  of  a  Cambridge  Dining  Club.  He  resided  at  57  Garden  St. 
His  widow  and  two  children  —  Miss  Bertha  H.  and  Henry  G.  (H.  C. 
1890)  survive  him. 
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Runkle,  John  Cornelius 
Russell,  Etta  Lois 

Saunders,  Carrie  Hunting- 
ton 

Saunders,  Herbert  Alden 
Sawyer,  Dora  Wentworth 
Sawyer,  George  Augustus 
Sawyer,  George  Carleton 
Scudder,  Grace  Owen 
Seagrave,  Charles  Burnside 
Sharples,  Stephen  Paschall 
Smith,  Emma  Griscom 
Stearns,  Genevieve 
Stone,  William  Eben 
Storer,  Sarah  Francis 
Swaim,  Caroline  Tiffany 


Swaim,  Joseph  Skinner 
Taylor,  Frederic  Weston 
Thayer,  William  Roscoe 
Thorp,  Joseph  Gilbert 
Ticknor,  Florence 
Ticknor,  Thomas  Baldwin 
Tillinghast,   William  Hop- 
kins 

Tindell,    Martha  Willson 

NOYES 

Topp an,  Sarah  Moody 
Turner,  Frederick  Jackson 

Vaughan,  Anna  Harriet 
*Vaughan,  Benjamin 

Walcott,  Anna  Morrill 
Walcott,  Robert 
Ware,  Thornton  Marshall 
Washburn,  Henry  Bradford 
Wesselhoeft,  Mary  Leavitt 
Wesselhoeft,  Walter 
White,  Alice  Maud 
White,  Moses  Perkins 
Whittemore,  Isabella  Stew- 
art 

Whittemore,  William  Rich- 
ardson 
Willard,  Susanna 
Williams,  Olive  Swan 
Winlock,  Mary  Peyton 
Worcester,  Sarah  Alice 
Wright,  George  Grier 
Wyman,  Mary  Morrill 
Wyman,  Morrill 

Yerxa,  Henry  Detrick 


Deceased. 
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ASSOCIATE  MEMBERS 


Barker,  John  Herbert 
Carter,  Charles  Morland 
Davenport,  Bennet  Franklin 
Felton,     Eunice  Whitney 
Farley 


Goodwin,  Elliot  Hersey 
Leverett,  George  Vasmer 
Lowering,  Ernest 
Wadhams,  Caroline  Reed 


HONORARY  MEMBERS 


Choate,  Joseph  Hodges  Howells,  William  Dean 

Rhodes,  James  Ford 
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BY-LAWS 

I.  Corporate  Name. 


'HE  name  of  this  corporation  shall  be  "  The  Cambridge  His 
torical  Society." 


II.  Object. 

The  corporation  is  constituted  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and  pre- 
serving Books,  Manuscripts,  and  other  Memorials,  of  procuring  the 
publication  and  distribution  of  the  same,  and  generally  of  promoting 
interest  and  research,  in  relation  to  the  history  of  Cambridge  in  said 
Commonwealth. 

III.  Regular  Membership. 

Any  resident  of  the  City  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  shall  be 
eligible  for  regular  membership  in  this  Society.  Nominations  for  such 
membership  shall  be  made  in  writing  to  any  member  of  the  Council,  and 
the  persons  so  nominated  may  be  elected  at  any  meeting  of  the  Council 
by  a  vote  of  two- thirds  of  the  members  present  and  voting.  Persons  so 
elected  shall  become  members  upon  signing  the  By-Laws  and  paying 
the  fees  therein  prescribed. 

IV.  Limit  oe  Regular  Membership. 

The  regular  membership  of  this  Society  shall  be  limited  to  two 
hundred. 

V.  Honorary  Membership. 

Any  person,  nominated  by  the  Council,  may  be  elected  an  honorary 
member  at  any  meeting  of  the  Society  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the 
members  present  and  voting.  Honorary  members  shall  be  exempt  from 
paying  any  fees,  shall  not  be  eligible  for  office,  and  shall  have  no 
interest  in  the  property  of  the  Society  and  no  right  to  vote. 

VI.  Associate  Membership. 

Any  person  not  a  resident,  but  either  a  native,  or  formerly  a  resident 
for  at  least  five  years,  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  shall  be  eligible  to 
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associate  membership  in  the  Society.  Nominations  for  such  member- 
ship shall  be  made  in  writing  to  any  member  of  the  Council,  and  the 
persons  so  nominated  may  be  elected  at  any  meeting  of  the  Council  by 
a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  and  voting.  Associate 
members  shall  be  liable  for  an  annual  assessment  of  two  dollars  each, 
payable  in  advance  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  but  shall  be  liable  for  no 
other  fees  or  assessments,  and  shall  not  be  eligible  for  office  and  shall 
have  no  interest  in  the  property  of  the  Society  and  no  right  to  vote. 

VII.  Seal. 

The  Seal  of  the  Society  shall  be  :  Within  a  circle  bearing  the  name  of 
the  Society  and  the  date,  1905,  a  shield  bearing  a  representation  of  the 
Daye  Printing  Press  and  crest  of  two  books  surmounted  by  a  Greek 
lamp,  with  a  representation  of  Massachusetts  Hall  on  the  dexter  and  a 
representation  of  the  fourth  meeting-house  of  the  First  Church  in  Cam- 
bridge on  the  sinister,  and,  underneath,  a  scroll  bearing  the  words 
Scripta  Manent. 

VIII.  Officers. 

The  officers  of  this  corporation  shall  be  a  Council  of  thirteen  members, 
having  the  powers  of  directors,  elected  by  the  Society,  and  a  President, 
three  Vice-Presidents,  a  Secretary  with  the  powers  of  Clerk,  a  Treas- 
urer, and  a  Curator,  elected  oul  of  the  Council  by  the  Society.  All  the 
above  officers  shall  be  chosen  by  ballot  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  and 
shall  hold  office  for  the  term  of  one  year  and  until  their  successors  shall 
be  elected  and  qualified.  The  Council  shall  have  power  to  fill  all 
vacancies. 

IX.    President  and  Vice-President. 

The  President  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  Society  and  shall  be 
Chairman  of  the  Council.  In  case  of  the  death,  absence,  or  incapacity 
of  the  President,  his  powers  shall  be  exercised  by  the  Vice-Presidents, 
respectively,  in  the  order  of  their  election. 

X,  Secretary. 

The  Secretary  shall  keep  the  records  and  conduct  the  correspondence 
of  the  Society  and  of  the  Council.  He  shall  give  to  each  member  of  the 
Society  written  notice  of  its  meetings.  He  shall  also  present  a  written 
report  of  the  year  at  each  Annual  Meeting. 
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XI.  Treasurer. 
The  Treasurer  shall  have  charge  of  the  funds  and  securities,  and  shall 
keep  in  proper  books  the  accounts,  of  the  corporation.  He  shall  receive 
and  collect  all  fees  and  other  dues  owing  to  it,  and  all  donations  and 
testamentary  gifts  made  to  it.  He  shall  make  all  investments  and  dis- 
bursements of  its  funds,  but  only  with  the  approval  of  the  Council. 
He  shall  give  the  Society  a  bond,  in  amount  and  with  sureties  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Council,  conditioned  for  the  proper  performance  of  his 
duties.  He  shall  make  a  written  report  at  each  Annual  Meeting.  Such 
report  shall  be  audited  prior  to  the  Annual  Meeting  by  one  or  more 
auditors  appointed  by  the  Council. 

XII.  Curator. 

The  Curator  shall  have  charge,  under  the  direction  of  the  Council,  of 
all  Books,  Manuscripts,  and  other  Memorials  of  the  Society,  except  the 
records  and  books  kept  by  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  He  shall  pre- 
sent a  written  report  at  each  Annual  Meeting. 

XIII.  Council. 

The  Council  shall  have  the  general  management  of  the  property  and 
affairs  of  the  Society,  shall  arrange  for  its  meetings,  and  shall  present 
for  election  from  time  to  time  the  names  of  persons  deemed  qualified  for 
honorary  membership.  The  Council  shall  present  a  written  report  of 
the  year  at  each  Annual  Meeting. 

XIV.  Meetings. 

The  Annual  Meeting  shall  be  held  on  the  fourth  Tuesday  in  October 
in  each  year.  Other  regular  meetings  shall  be  held  on  the  fourth  Tues- 
days of  January,  and  April  of  each  year,  unless  the  President  otherwise 
directs.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  President  or  by  the 
Council. 

XV.  Quorum. 

At  meetings  of  the  Society  ten  members,  and  at  meetings  of  the 
Council  four  members,  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

XVI.  Fees. 

The  fee  of  initiation  shall  be  two  dollars.  There  shall  also  be  an 
annual  assessment  of  three  dollars,  payable  in  advance  at  the  Annual 
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Meeting ;  but  any  Regular  Member  shall  be  exempted  from  the  annual 
payment  if  at  any  time  after  his  admission  he  shall  pay  into  the 
Treasury  Fifty  Dollars  in  addition  to  his  previous  payments :  and  any 
Associate  Member  shall  be  similarly  exempted  on  payment  of  Twenty- 
five  Dollars.  All  commutations  shall  be  and  remain  permanently 
funded,  the  interest  only  to  be  used  for  current  expenses. 

XVII.  Resignation  of  Membership. 

All  resignations  of  membership  must  be  in  writing,  provided,  how- 
ever, that  failure  to  pay  the  annual  assessment  within  six  months  after 
the  Annual  Meeting  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Council,  be  considered 
a  resignation  of  membership. 

XVIII.  Amendment  of  By-Laws. 

These  By-Laws  may  be  amended  at  any  meeting  by  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  present  and  voting,  provided  that  the  substance 
of  the  proposed  amendment  shall  have  been  inserted  in  the  call  for  such 
meeting. 
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Publications  VII  Cambridge  Historical  Society. 


E  R  R  ATA. 

Page  83,  lines  7  and  8,  should  read  :  a  lineal  descendant  of 
Governors  Winthrop  and  Dudley,  and  of  the  famous  Anne 
i  Hutchinson. 

Line  13,  read  :  seventeenth  century  instead  of  fifteenth  century. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

OF 

THE  CAMBRIDGE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 


THE  TWENTY-SEVENTH  MEETING 

THE  Twenty-Seventh  Meeting  of  The  Cambridge 
Historical  Society  was  held  on  the  28th  day  of  Janu- 
ary, 1913,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  in  Room  J,  Emerson 
Hall,  Harvard  University. 

The  Vice-President,  Andrew  McFarland  Davis,  pre- 
sided. The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and 
approved. 

William  Roscoe  Titayer  read  selections  from  the  diary 
of  Doctor  Benjamin  Waterhouse.1 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Thayer's  reading  the  meeting 
was  dissolved. 

1  As  this  material  is  to  be  published  in  another  form,  it  is  not  printed  here. 
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THE  TWENTY-EIGHTH  MEETING 
HE  Twenty-Eighth  Meeting  of  The  Cambridge  His- 


A  torical  Society  was  held  on  the  23d  day  of  April, 
1913,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  in  Room  D,  Emerson 
Hall,  Harvard  University. 

The  Vice-President,  Andrew  McFarland  Davis  presided. 
The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

Mr.  Davis  announced  that  the  address  of  the  evenhig  was 
to  have  been  made  by  the  City  Clerk,  Edward  John  Bran- 
don, Esq.,  but  that  illness  prevented  his  attendance. 

Mr.  Davis  announced  the  death  of  Clarence  Walter  Ayer, 
Curator  of  the  Society,  during  the  interval  between  the  last 
meeting  and  this,  and  described  him  as  a  loyal,  devoted,  and 
efficient  member  of  the  Society,  who  had  at  his  command, 
through  his  official  position  in  the  City  Library,  peculiar 
facilities  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  Society,  in  the 
preservation  of  books  and  manuscripts  bearing  on  the  his- 
tory of  Cambridge,  thus  performing  the  functions  which 
justify  the  existence  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Davis  added,  that  as  a  member  of  the  Council,  Mr. 
Ayer  had  always  been  wise  in  advice,  genial  in  bearing, 
courteous  in  deportment,  apparently  entirely  free  from  ham- 
pering prejudices,  and  had  shown  indeed  a  genius  for  co- 
operation, being  always  willing  to  bow  his  -head  cheerfully 
to  the  expressed  desires  of  the  majority  of  his  fellow 
councillors.  Mr.  Davis  then  added  :  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
the  Society  has  lost  a  valuable  —  and  I  believe  that  I  may 
acid,  a  valued  —  member  while  the  individuals  of  whom  the 
Council  is  composed  have  lost  a  friend. 
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He  then  called  upon  William  Koscoe  Thayer,  as  one  who 
had  co-operated  with  Mr.  Ayer  in  committee  work,  to  ex- 
plain more  fully  the  value  of  the  services  which  Mr.  Ayer 
had  performed  in  this  line  of  work.  Mr.  Thayer  confirmed 
what  had  been  said  as  to  Mr.  Ayer's  usefulness,  loyalty,  and 
unflagging  service  to  the  Society.  He  remarked  that  Mr. 
Ayer,  through  his  position  as  Librarian  of  the  Cambridge 
Public  Library,  had  a  wide  acquaintance  with  the  superin- 
tendent and  principals  of  the  public  schools,  and  that  he  had 
stimulated  them  to  interest  their  pupils  in  the  Longfellow 
Prize  competitions.  Mr.  Ayer  had  also,  as  Curator  of  the 
Society,  provided  quarters  at  the  Library  for  our  growing 
collections,  and  had  attended  to  their  proper  arrangement 
and  cataloguing. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Thayer's  remarks  the  meeting 
was  dissolved. 
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THE  TWENTY-NINTH  MEETING 

BEING  THE  NINTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 

THE  Twenty-Ninth  Meeting,  being  the  Ninth  Annual 
Meeting,  of  The  Cambridge  Historical  Society,  was 
held  on  the  28th  day  of  October,  1913,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  in  Room  J,  Emerson  Hall,  Harvard  University. 

The  President,  Richard  Henry  Dana,  presided.  The 
minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

On  behalf  of  the  Council,  Andrew  McFarland  Davis 
submitted  its  Annual  Report,  prepared  by  the  Secretary,  as 
follows : 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL 

Two  meetings  of  the  Council  have  been  held,  the  first  in  Emerson 
Hall  and  the  second  in  the  Cooper-Austin  house. 

At  the  first  meeting,  January  28,  1913,  it  was  voted  that  Mrs. 
Gozzaldi  be  given  a  copy  of  the  "  Records  of  the  First  Parish,"  to 
aid  in  her  work  of  indexing  Paige's  "  History  of  Cambridge." 

Voted,  that  Professor  L.  J.  Johnson  be  allowed  the  use  of  the 
type  of  his  address  on  the  proposed  City  charter,  and  that  he  be 
allowed  five  dollars  toward  the  cost  of  printing  copies  for  his  use. 

Voted,  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  request  the  City  Council 
to  continue  the  publication  of  the  "  Records  of  the  Town  and 
Selectmen  of  Cambridge." 

At  the  second  meeting,  April  4,  1913,  this  committee  reported 
that  the  City  Clerk  had  agreed  to  include  in  his  annual  estimates 
a  sum  sufficient  for  the  work. 

Three  stated  meetings  of  the  Society  were  held,  the  first  two 
in  Emerson  Hall,  Room  J,  Harvard  University,  and  the  last  in 
Room  D  of  the  same  building.  In  the  absenee  of  the  President, 
the  Vice-President,  Andrew  McFarland  Davis,  Esq.,  presided  at 
each  meeting. 
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At  the  first  meeting,  October  22,  1912,  Mrs.  Mary  Isabella 
Gozzaldi  read  a  paper  on  "  Merchants  of  Old  Cambridge  in  the 
Early  Days."  Reverend  Warner  Foote  Gookin  followed  with 
"  A  Sketch  of  Major-General  Daniel  Gookin. " 

At  the  second  meeting,  January  28,  1913,  Mrs.  Mary  Isabella 
Gozzaldi  and  Archibald  Murray  Howe,  Esq. ,  reported  briefly  the 
meeting  of  the  conference  of  historical  societies,  held  in  Boston 
in  December. 

Mr.  William  Roscoe  Thayer  read  a  number  of  selections  from 
the  diary  of  Doctor  Benjamin  Waterhouse. 

The  third  meeting,  held  April  23,  1913,  was  to  have  been  ad- 
dressed by  Edward  John  Brandon,  Esq.,  City  Clerk,  but  illness 
prevented  his  attendance. 

Mr.  William  Roscoe  Thayer  reported  that  the  committee  on 
Longfellow  prize  essay  had  chosen  as  the  subject  for  the  competi- 
tion in  1913,  "Which  do  you  prefer — Evangeline  or  Hiawatha 
—  and  why?" 

The  Longfellow  medal  for  the  year  was  awarded  to  Bernice 
Williams,  a  senior  at  the  High  ami  Latin  School.  Honorable 
mention  was  made  of  Philip  Carret.  The  contest  this  year  was 
the  fifth,  and  Miss  Williams  is  the  second  public  school  student  to 
win,  the  other  three  awards  going  to  students  at  private  schools. 
The  subject  was  "  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn." 

During  the  year  past  the  Society  has  lost  by  death  six  regular 
members :  Clarence  Walter  Ayer,  William  Frederick  Corne,  Mary 
Coes,  William  Pitt  Preble  Longfellow,  William  Hopkins  Tilling- 
hast,  and  Thornton  Marshall  Ware. 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

The  chief  work  of  the  Secretary  has  been  the  preparation  for 
the  printer  of  the  7th  volume  of  proceedings,  January  to  October, 
1912.  Proofs  of  this  volume  were  delivered  to  him  by  the  former 
Secretary,  but  on  sending  to  one  of  the  speakers  the  copy  and  proof 
indicated  as  his,  it  was  found  not  to  be  his.  As  the  gentleman 
was  away  from  home  for  the  summer,  it  was  impossible  to  obtain 
the  copy  of  his  address  until  nearly  the  first  of  October,  and  publi- 
cation of  the  volume  has  been  delayed  several  months. 
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Perhaps  the  most  important  work  of  the  year  has  been  the  secur- 
ing of  an  appropriation  by  the  City  Council  of  the  sum  of  $500  for 
the  printing  of  another  volume  of  the  "  Records  of  the  Town  and 
Selectmen  of  Cambridge."  Two  volumes,  printed  years  ago,  brought 
the  record  up  to  1714.  The  proposed  volume  will  continue  it 
through  the  Revolutionary  period.  The  committee  in  charge  of 
this  work  met  with  most  gratifying  assistance  on  the  part  of  all 
city  officials  concerned.  The  City  Clerk,  Edward  John  Brandon, 
Esq.,  included  the  expense  in  his  department  estimates;  His  Honor, 
J.  Edward  Barry,  Mayor  of  the  City,  recommended  its  appropria- 
tion ;  the  Committee  on  Finance  gave  its  assent,  and  the  City 
Council  authorized  the  work. 

It  was  planned  that  the  City  Clerk  should  read  extracts  from 
these  records  at  the  April  meeting,  but  a  sudden  illness  prevented 
his  attendance,  and  his  duties  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Alder- 
men to-night  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  attend  this  meeting. 
It  is  hoped  that  he  may  be  heard  at  either  the  January  or  the 
April  meeting.  Albert  Harbison  Hall, 

Secretary. 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  October  28,  1913. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  CURATOR 

A  most  serious  loss  was  suffered  by  the  Society  in  the  death  of 
its  Curator,  Mr.  Clarence  Walter  Ayer.  The  loss  to  the  Secretary 
of  his  counsel  and  assistance  should  be  acknowledged.  The  prepa- 
ration of  a  list  of  gifts  to  the  Society  during  the  year  1912,  for 
publication  in  the  7th  volume  of  Proceedings,  was  planned  by  Mr. 
Ayer  a  few  days  before  his  death,  and  the  accuracy  of  such  a  list 
as  may  now  be  prepared  in  time  for  publication  is  doubtful. 

By  direction  of  the  Society  the  Secretary  assumed  the  duties  of 
Curator  for  the  remainder  of  the  term.  In  this  work  he  was  gen- 
erously and  ably  assisted  by  Miss  Etta  Lois  Russell,  Assistant 
Librarian  of  the  City  and  a  former  member  of  the  Society. 

Work  on  the  card  catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  Society  ceased 
in  1911.  It  is  recommended  that  the  expense  of  bringing  it  up  to 
date  be  authorized.  Albert  Harrison  Hall, 

Acting  Curator, 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  October  28,  1913. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER 

In  obedience  to  the  requirements  of  the  By-Laws  the  Treasurer 
herewith  presents  his  Annual  Report  of  the  Receipts  and  Disburse- 
ments for  the  year  1912-1913. 


CASH  ACCOUNT 

RECEIPTS 

Balance,  23  October,  1912  $447.24 

Admission  fees   824.00 

Annual  Assessments  :  Regular  Members  ....  $495.00 

Associate  Members    .    .    .        8.00  $503.00 
Commutation  of  Annual  Dues  :  Regular  Member  .    .  50.00 

Interest   21.97 

Society's  Publications  sold   1.00  599.07 

$1,017.21 

DISBURSEMENTS 

The  University  Press,  printing   $276.30 

Samuel  Usher,  printing  notices  of  meetings,  etc.    .    .  48.00 

William  J.  Cutler,  Use  of  Emerson  J   3.00 

M.  L.  Odiorne,  typewriting  annual  report   .75 

Sarah  L.  Patrick,  typewriting   7.50 

Edith  L.  Wilde,  clerical  services  rendered  the  Treasurer  25.00 

Postage,  stationery  and  other  petty  items   12.43  #373.03 

General  Fund,  Commutation  Fees  received  during  the  year, 

etc   121.28 

Balance  on  deposit,  25  October,  1913    552.00 

81,047.21 


Henby  II.  Edes, 

Treasurer. 

Cambridge,  27  October,  1013. 

REPORT  OF  THE  AUDITOR 

I  find  the  foregoing  account  from  23  October,  1012,  to  25  Octo- 
ber, 1913,  to  have  been  correctly  kept  and  to  be  properly  vouched. 
I  have  also  verified  the  Cash  Balance  of  $552.90. 

A.  McF.  Davis, 

Auditor. 

Boston,  27  October,  1913. 
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The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Nominations  was  read 
and  accepted  and  the  Committee  was  discharged. 

The  following  persons,  nominated  by  the  Committee,  were 
elected  by  ballot  for  the  ensuing  year : 


President  Richard  Henry  Dana 

f  Andrew  McFarland  Davis 

Vice-Presidents  )  Archibald  Murray  Howe 

(_  William  Roscoe  Thayer 

Secretary  Albert  Harrison  Hall 

Curator  Albert  Harrison  Hall 

Treasurer  Henry  Herbert  Edes 


The  Council 


Richard  Henry  Dana 
Andrew  McFarland  Davis 
Archibald  Murray  Howe 
William  Roscoe  Thayer 
Albert  Harrison  Hall 
Henry  Herbert  Edes 


Hollis  Russell  Bailey 
Samuel  Francis  Batchelder 
Frank  Gaylord  Cook 
Mary  Isabella  Gozzaldi 
William  Coolidge  Lane 
Alice  Mary  Longfellow 


For  the  first  topic  of  the  meeting,  Charles  Knowles 
Bolton  read  a  paper  entitled  "Genealogy  and  Local 
History. "    Extracts  from  this  paper  follow : 1 

Mr.  Bolton  said  in  part: 

Genealogy  touches  life  in  its  most  momentous  relations.  Why, 
then,  does  not  the  study  of  family  history  appeal  more  generally  to 
scholars?  Because  it  is  not  often  treated  as  a  science,  is  perhaps  the 
best  answer.  If  it  is  to  receive  honor  from  the  historian,  the  anthro- 
pologist, or  the  sociologist,  it  must  contribute  something  to  the 
sciences  in  which  these  men  delve.  In  so  far  as  it  merely  contri- 
butes to  vanity  and  self-satisfaction,  it  is  unworthy  to  rank  as  a 
science. 

The  historian  and  the  genealogist  are  both  sifters  of  material  as 
well  as  searchers  for  new  and  significant  facts.  The  great  contribu- 
tion which  we  can  make  to  history  is  along  the  line  of  heredity. 

1  As  another  society  has  prior  right  to  publish  this  paper,  it  is  not  printed 
here  entire. 
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Where  so  surely  may  the  student  expect  to  find  his  basic  facts  as  in 
the  family  history?  One  good  family,  and  several  of  a  criminal 
bent,  have  been  described  in  books.  If  he  had  half  a  dozen  scien- 
tifically prepared  genealogies,  describing  old  stock,  what  a  mine  of 
information  would  be  his ! 

The  law  of  heredity  laid  down  by  Galton  and  partially  confirmed 
by  observation  should  interest  every  historian.  He  says  that  half  of 
the  sum  of  our  inheritances  is  from  our  parents  and  one-fourth  from 
our  grandparents.  Nevertheless,  slight  as  the  thread  of  our  descent 
becomes,  back  of  one's  grandparents,  a  woolly  head  or  a  deformed 
hand  may  reappear  in  each  generation  for  two  centuries.  This  being 
true,  we  may  with  equal  hope  of  success  look  for  the  persistence  of 
a  valuable  inheritance  through  many  generations.  I  have  always 
felt  that  the  Wolcott  family,  with  its  major-generals,  its  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  its  senators,  and  its  governors  in  each 
generation,  owes  its  success  to  one  ancestral  girl,  Martha  Pitkin, 
whose  merits  were  so  evident  that  her  possible  departure  out  of  the 
Colony  became,  it  is  said,  a  matter  of  general  concern.  It  was  estab- 
lished last  year,  that  Martha's  father  was  the  master  of  the  Free 
School  of  King  Edward  VI  at  Berkhamstead  in  Hertfordshire,  and 
the  daughter  was  bred  to  learning. 

This  transmission  of  habits  and  mental  endowments  must  prove 
of  interest  to  every  one  of  us.  It  seems  that  the  average  family  in 
England  consists  of  about  five  or  six  children.  In  families  where 
there  is  abnormal  ability  the  average  number  of  children  rises  to 
seven.  The  same  tendency  to  raise  the  average  is  observable  in 
criminal  stock  also,  showing  that  genius  and  degeneracy  appear  to 
be  allied  and  that  size  of  family  may  be  significant. 

Again,  the  oldest  child  has  a  greater  likelihood  of  a  distinguished 
career  than  his  brothers  or  sisters.  Next  to  him  in  importance  comes 
the  youngest  child.  Benjamin  Franklin  waited  upon  the  arrival  of 
the  youngest  son  in  each  generation  for  several  generations  for  his 
own  opportunity  to  exist.  As  Professor  Robinson  says,  there  is  no 
more  fascinating  scientific  problem  than  to  trace  the  thread  of  slow 
change  through  lives  and  ages  now  gone.  We  who  come  of  New 
England  stock  have  a  right  to  be  interested  in  the  distribution  and 
inheritance  of  ability,  for  John  Winthrop's  company,  with  many 
others  of  our  early  ancestors,  came  from  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  the 
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east-country  land  of  England,  which  has  produced  more  great  men 
than  any  other  part  of  the  British  Isles. 

The  chronicler  of  local  events  and  the  family  historian  can,  if  they 
will,  collect  and  sift  and  build  for  the  historian,  who  is  to  have  the 
firmer  grasp  and  wider  vision.  He  must  give  history  life  because 
it  pictures  past  life.  But  let  us  remember  that  this  life  now  past 
is  repeating  itself  with  infinitesimal  change  in  our  day,  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  the  sun  rises. 

For  the  second  topic  of  the  meeting  Albert  Harrison 
Hall  read  the  following  paper : 1 

THOMAS  WELLINGTON  "  OF  CAMBRIDGE,"  HIS  AN- 
CESTORS AND  SOME  OF  HIS  DESCENDANTS 

Here  is  presented  the  story  of  a  typical  New  England  Puritan 
family ;  of  a  body  of  men  and  women  intent  on  bettering  their  mate- 
rial prosperity,  their  mental  ability  and  their  spiritual  welfare,  fol- 
lowing the  right  as  it  was  given  them  to  see  it,  and  devoted  to  the 
service  of  the  community  wherever  they  resided. 

The  name  of  Wellington  has  been  connected  with  Cambridge 
almost  from  the  beginning.  The  first  settler  of  that  name  was 
here  in  1636,  living  in  Watertown  on  land  which  was  later  annexed 
to  Cambridge.  Wellington  street  and  Wellington  school  attest  the 
standing  of  the  family  in  the  community.  The  street  was  named 
for  owners  of  some  of  the  abutting  land.  The  school  was  named 
for  Doctor  William  Williamson  Wellington. 

From  the  earliest  years  the  family  has  given  freely  of  its  time 
and  ability  to  the  common  weal.  John  Wellington  served  in  King 
Philip's  War,  in  1675;  another  John  Wellington  in  the  French 
War,  1756.  Jeduthan  Wellington  was  a  private  at  Bunker  Hill 
and  a  sergeant  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  afterward  entering  the 
State  militia  and  rising  to  the  rank  of  colonel ;  and  Austin  Clarke 
Wellington  served  in  the  Civil  War,  enlisting  as  sergeant,  rising  to 

1  In  the  preparation  of  this  paper  much  use  has  been  made  of  the  printed 
records  in  Paige's  "Cambridge,"  Wyman's  "  Charlestown,"  Bond's  "  Water- 
town  "  and  Hudson's  "  Lexington,"  as  well  as  of  the  manuscript  records  of  the 
Wellington  family  which  are  in  the  custody  of  the  writer. 
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the  rank  of  adjutant,  and  later  becoming  a  colonel  in  the  State 
militia. 

In  civil  office,  Joseph  Wellington  was  an  assessor  from  1769 
to  1771  and  a  selectman  from  1769  to  1773  and  again  in  1776 ; 
Colonel  Jeduthan  Wellington  was  a  selectman  for  eighteen  }*ears 
between  1780  and  1805,  and  a  representative  for  nine  years  be- 
tween 1788  and  1806 ;  Joseph  V.  Wellington  was  a  councilman 
in  1859  and  1860 ;  Jonas  Clarke  Wellington  was  a  councilman  in 
1860  and  1861,  and  an  alderman  in  1875 ;  Joseph  Abbott  Welling- 
ton was  a  councilman  in  1872 ;  and  Colonel  Austin  Clarke  Well- 
ington was  a  representative  in  1875  and  1876.  William  Williamson 
Wellington,  M.  D.,  was  a  member  of  the  school  committee  for 
eighteen  years  and  secretary  of  the  school  board  for  twenty-two 
years. 

Twenty- three  Wellingtons  received  their  education  at  Harvard, 
beginning  with  Ebenezer  in  1727  and  coming  down  to  William 
Edward  Wellington,  who  entered  the  freshman  class  this  fall.  The 
full  list  follows : 

1727  Ebenezer  1877  Edward 

1770  Palsgrave  1883  Benjamin  Wickhara 

*  Isaac  1885  Charles  Berwick,  M<><Ur<tl  Srhool 

1802  Charles  1894  Arthur  Jefferson 

180G  Timothy  1900  Charles  Frederic 

1832  William  Williamson  1900  Stanwood  Gray 

1834  Hiram  1902  Raynor  Greenleaf 

1838  James  Lloyd  1907  Charles  Oliver 

1841  Ambrose  1911  Richard 

1846  Charles  Woodward  Wilder  1912  Frederick  Emory 

|  Edward  William  Edward 

1874  Edward  Winslow 

*  Drowned  in  Fresh  Pond,  Nov.,  1798,  then  a  member  of  the  Senior  class, 
f  Drowned  in  Fresh  Pond,  July  6,  1852,  then  a  member  of  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  School. 

Raynor  Greenleaf  Wellington,  of  the  class  of  1902,  has  been  an 
assistant  in  the  history  department,  and  James  Lloyd  Wellington, 
of  the  class  of  1838,  is  the  oldest  living  graduate.1 

1  While  this  paper  was  going  to  press  in  1914  he  celebrated  the  96th  anni- 
versary of  his  birth. 
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Naturally  the  number  of  daughters  who  have  received  their  edu- 
cation at  Radcliffe  is  smaller.  They  are  Anna  Florena  Wellington, 
1905,  who  is  now  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  College,  Marion 
Watson  Wellington,  1913,  and  Alice  Webster  Wellington  (Smith 
College,  1905),  who  is  taking  post  graduate  studies  this  year. 

For  the  leading  name  of  this  paper  I  have  chosen  Thomas  Wel- 
lington of  the  third  generation,  because  he  was  among  the  first  of 
the  name  to  live  within  the  early  limits  of  this  City,  and  because  in 
his  will,  he  styles  himself  "  of  Cambridge."  The  purpose  of  this 
paper  is  to  trace  the  line  of  descent,  beginning  with  the  immigrant 
settler,  from  eldest  son  through  eldest  son,  to'the  present  senior  of 
the  family,  and  incidentally  to  show  something  of  the  dispersive 
tendency  of  the  people  of  a  rapidly  growing  country. 

Roger  Wellington  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  V/ atertown. 
Nothing  is  known  of  his  parentage,  his  home,  or  the  time  of  his 
arrival  in  this  country.  He  and  some  of  his  immediate  descendants 
signed  the  name  Willington,  but  a  search  of  the  genealogy  of  the 
English  family  of  Willington  fails  to  connect  him  with  them  or  to 
show  that  the  name  of  Roger  was  ever  used  by  them  from  1100  to 
1833.  Savage's  "  Dictionary  of  Genealogies  "  states  that  no  other 
Wellington  is  known  to  have  come  to  this  country  during  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  and  it  is  supposed  that  all  persons  here  bearing 
the  name,  save  perhaps  some  recent  arrivals,  are  descended  from 
Roger. 

The  first  mention  of  him  is  in  a  grant  of  lands  made  in  1636, 
when  he  received  twenty  acres.  Hudson's  "  History  of  Lexington  " 
states  that  the  Boston  records  contain  the  names  of  several  of  his 
children.  He  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Dr.  Richard  Palgrave,  of 
Charlestown,  and  his  wife  Anna.  Hudson's  "  Lexington  "  gives 
her  maiden  name  as  Harris,  but  Wyman's  "  Charlestown,"  Bond's 
"  Watertown"  and  Paige's  "  Cambridge  "  know  her  given  name 
only. 

Doctor  Palgrave,  from  Stepney,  Middlesex,  England,  arrived  in 
Charlestown  in  1629.  His  name  stands  third  in  a  list  of  its  thirteen 
inhabitants  of  that  year.  That  he  was  an  educated  man  is  evident 
from  his  profession  and  his  signature. 
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On  a  document  signed  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  Charlestown  in 
1634,  his  name  stands  out  clear  and  distinct.  That  he  was  well  to 
do  is  shown  by  the  inventory  of  his  property  after  his  death  in 
1651,  a  total  of  £313. 

His  widow  went  to  England,  where  in  1656  she  appointed  attor- 
neys. Later  she  returned  to  New  England,  and  died  in  Roxbury 
in  1669. 

The  known  ancestry  of  the  Wellingtons  in  America  is  therefore 
(Doctor)  Richard  Palgrave  m.  Anna  Harris 


of  Stepney,  England 
Died  1651 


born  in  England 
Died^l669 


Roger  Wellington  m.  Mary 

of  England  born  in  England 

Born  about  1C09  or  1610 
Died  March  11,  1697-8 

The  life  of  these  pioneers  in  a  new  country  is  pictured  in  the 
records  of  Charlestown,  which  begin  with  an  historical  account  of 
the  settlement,  compiled  in  the  year  1»>«.I4  by  John  Greene,  a  son  of 
the  ruling  elder  of  the  church,  as  gathered  by  him  from  those  who 
lived  at  the  time  and  were  actors  in  the  events  related.1 

4 'In  ye  months  of  June  &  July  1620  arrived  at  this  Towne  John 
Winthrop,  Esq  Governor  Sr  Richd  Saltonstall  Knt,  Mr.  Johnson,  Mr. 
Dudly,  Mr.  Ludlow,  Mr.  Nowell,  Mr.  Pinch[on],  Mr.  Broadstrecte  who 
brought  allong  with  them  ye  Charter,  or  Pattent  for  this  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Massachusetts  Bay  with  whome  also  arrived  Mr.  John  Wilson  & 
Mr.  Phillips  Ministers,  &  A  multitude  of  People  amount  to  about  fif- 
teene  hundred  brought  over  from  England  in  twelve  ships,  the  Governor 
and  sevll  of  ye  Pattentees  dwelt  in  the  great  house  wch  was  last  yeare 
built  in  this  Towne  by  Mr.  Graves  &  the  rest  of  their  servts. 

M  The  multitude  sett  up  Cottages,  Booths,  and  tents  about  the  Towne 

1  These  original  records  of  Charlestown  are  now  deposited  with  the  city  clerk 
of  the  city  of  Boston.  In  the  records  of  Charlestown  for  the  year  1664,  it  is 
recorded  that  "  At  a  meeting  of  the  Selectmen  April  18,  1664,  John  Greene  is 
appointed  by  us  to  transcribe  ye  records  of  this  Towne  and  having  begun  ye 
same  in  a  booke  as  far  as  follio  eight  most  whereof  is  gathered  by  information 
of  known  honest  men  that  lived  &  were  Actors  in  these  times  *  *  *  we  do 
approve  of  ye  same  and  consent  that  what  is  written  on  those  seven  pages 
remain  as  it  is." 
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Hill,  they  had  long  passage  some  of  the  ships  were  seventeene  some 
eighteen  weeks  A  coming,  many  peo[ple]  arrived  sick  of  the  scurvey 
wch  also  encreased  much  af[ter]  their  arrival  for  want  of  houses  &  by 
reason  of  wett  lodg[es]  in  theire  Cottages  &  other  distempers  also  pre- 
vailed, and  altho'  people  were  generally  very  loveing  &  pittifull,  yet  the 
sicknesse  did  so  prevaile  yt  the  whole  were  not  able  to  tend  the  sick  as 
they  should  bee  tended,  upon  wch  many  perished  and  dyed  &  were  buryed 
about  the  Towne  Hill  by  wch  meannes  provisions  were  exceedingly 
wasted  &  no  supplies  co[ul]d  now  [bee]  expected  by  planting,  besides 
there  was  miserable  damage  [and]  spoile  of  provisions  by  sea,  &  divers 
came  not  so  well  provided  [as]  they  would  upon  A  report  whilst  they 
were  in  England  yt  now  there  was  enough  in  New  England  &  unto  all 
this  there  were  [those  yt  had  indiscreetly  sould  much  of  the  remaindr  of 
theire  necessaries]  to  ye  Indians  for  Beaver,  all  wch  being  taken  into 
consideration  by  ye  Governor  &  Gentlemen,  they  hired  &  dispatched 
away  Mr.  Wm.  Pearce  wth  his  ship  of  about  two  hundred  tons  for  Ire- 
land to  buy  more,  and  in  ye  mean  time  went  on  with  theire  work  for 
setting  in  order  to  wch  they  wth  Mr.  John  Wilson,  one  of  the  ministrs 
did  gathr  A  Church  and  chose  the  sd  Mr.  Wilson,  Pastour,  the  greatest 
number  all  this  time  intending  nothing  more  than  settling  in  this  Towne 
for  wch  the  Governor  ordrd  his  house  to  be  cutt  and  fram'd  heere  :  But 
the  weathr  being  hott  many  sicke,  &  others  ffaint  aftr  theire  long 
voyage  people  grew  discontented  for  want  of  water,  who  generally  no- 
tioned  no  water  good  for  A  Towne  but  running  springs,  &  tho  this 
necke  doe  abound  with  good  water  yett  for  want  of  experience  &  In- 
dustry, none  could  then  bee  found  to  Suite  the  humor  of  that  time  but 
a  brackish  Spring  in  the  Sands  by  the  waterside  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Northwest  field,  wch  could  not  supply  halfe  of  the  necessities  of  ye 
multitude,  at  wch  time  the  death  of  so  many  was  concluded  to  bee  much 
the  more  occasiond  by  this  want  of  good  water. 

"  This  caused  severll  to  goe  abroad  upon  discovery  some  went  with- 
out the  necke  of  this  Towne  who  travelled  up  into  the  Maine  till  they 
came  to  A  place  well  wattered  whethr  Sr.  Richd  Saltonstall  Knt  and 
Mr.  Phillips  ministr  went  with  severll  othrs  &  setled  A  plantation  & 
called  it  Wattertowne  :  " 

That  Roger  Wellington  may  have  landed  in  Charlestown  is 
likely  from  his  marriage  to  the  Doctor's  daughter.  That  he  tarried 
in  the  Doctor's  home  before  going  to  Watertown  is  possible.  He 
may  have  been  acquainted  with  the  Doctor's  family  in  England ; 
may  even  have  come  over  in  the  same  ship  with  his  sweet- 
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heart.  Search  in  the  records  of  Stepney  might  yield  interesting 
information. 

The  late  Edward  Franklin  Wellington  wrote  twenty  years  ago, 
"  All  through  widely  scattered  branches  of  the  American  Family  I 
have  found  among  old  people  a  tradition  that  the  founder  of  the 
American  Family  was  of  an  English  family  of  rank. 

"  I  have  received  a  letter  from  a  gr.  son  of  Roger  Sherman  in 
Boston,  who  says  that  upon  the  tombstone  of  Roger  Sherman's 
mother  in  New  Haven  occurs  the  unusual  statement  that  she  was 
a  granddaughter  of  Roger  Wellington.  That  looks  as  if  his  de- 
scendants a  hundred  years  after  had  reason  to  feel  proud  of  their 
ancestor." 

That  he  was  educated  is  shown  by  his  signature. 

That  he  was  well  to  do  is  shown  by  his  purchase  of  houses  and 
lands.  That  he  was  well  esteemed  is  shown  by  his  l)eing  elected  a 
selectman  in  1678,  '79,  '81,  '82,  '83,  '84  and  '91.  This  is  the  more 
remarkable  because  he  did  not  become  a  freeman,  or  voter,  until  the 
last  year  of  his  service  as  selectman.  Church  and  State  were  at 
that  time  so  closely  connected  that  none  but  members  of  the  church 
could  be  voters  ;  but  the  colonists  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  Roger 
Wellington,  entrusted  public  office  to  worthy  men  who  were  not 
voters  because  not  members  of  the  church. 

Since  he  did  not  become  a  member  of  the  church  until  seven 
years  before  his  death,  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight  years,  it  is 
not  likely  that  the  desire  for  religious  liberty  brought  him  here. 
Whether  it  was  to  better  his  condition,  or  to  gratify  a  love  of  ad- 
venture, or  to  follow  the  Doctor's  daughter  may  not  be  known. 

Apparently  he  was  not  prepared  for  either  a  profession  or  a 
trade,  for  he  became  a  planter,  as  farmers  were  then  called.  Yet 
he  had  means  to  purchase  the  land  on  which  he  settled.  When  he 
arrived  at  Watertown,  most  of  the  land  suitable  for  building  and 
tillage  had  been  allotted  to  the  first  settlers.  He  purchased  of 
Robert  Abbot  a  homestall,  or  homestead,  of  about  sixteen  acres  in 
the  rough  ground  of  what  is  now  Mount  Auburn  cemetery,  on  the 
side  of  Halcyon  pond ;  a  strip  of  meadow  extending  thence  across 
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what  is  now  Cambridge  cemetery  to  Charles  River,1  and  a  lot  of 
thirty-five  acres  in  what  was  called  "  the  fourth  of  the  great  divi- 
dends," a  strip  of  the  country  along  the  boundary  of  what  is  now 
Arlington  and  Lexington,  which  was  divided  among  the  proprietors 
of  the  town.  The  region  of  his  homestall  and  meadow  was  an- 
nexed to  Cambridge  in  1754. 

In  1644,  eight  years  after  his  arrival,  he  owned  161  acres.  In 
1659  he  bought  for  ,£100  a  dwelling-house  and  twelve  acres  of 
land  west  of  Fresh  Pond,  on  the  road  now  called  School  Street, 
where  he  perhaps  resided  until  his  death  in  1698.  In  1660  he 
bought  for  £50  a  house,  barn  and  10  acres  in  Cambridge,  probably 
for  the  settlement  of  his  son  John. 

It  is  supposed  that  his  wife  died  first,  as  she  is  not  mentioned  in 
his  will.    His  children  were 

John,  b.  July  25,  1638        m.  Susanna  Straight  d.  Aug.  23,  1726 

Mary,  b.  Feb.  10,  1640-1     m.  Henry  Haddock  d. 

2nd.  John  Coolidge,  Jr. 

Joseph,        b.  Oct.    9,  1643       m.  Sarah  —  d.  Oct.  30,  1714 

Snd.  Elizabeth  Straight 

Benjamin,    b.  m.  Elizabeth  Sweetman  d.  Jan.     8,  1709-10 

Oliver,         b.  Nov.  23,  1648       m.  Mrs.  Anna  (Bridge)  d.  Aug.  28,  1727 

Livermore 

Palgrave,     b.  m.  Sarah  Bond  d.  Oct.  22,  1715 

Only  Joseph  and  Benjamin  among  the  sons  are  known  to  have  had 
children. 

Joseph  Wellington  was  born  Oct.  9,  1643,  and  was  admitted 
a  freeman  in  1677  with  all  his  brothers,  thirteen  years  before 
their  father.  He  married  at  "Watertown,  June  6,  1684,  his 
second  wife,  Elizabeth  Straight,  daughter  of  Captain  Thomas 
Straight  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  Kemball.  Elizabeth  was  daughter 
of  Henry  Kemball  and  his  wife  Susanna,  who  embarked  at  Ipswich, 
England,  in  the  Elizabeth  in  1634. 

Henry  Kemball  — j—  Susanna 
of  Watertown 

(Captain)  Thomas  Straight  Elizabeth  Kemball 

of  Watertown 
Joseph  Wellington  Elizabeth  Straight 

1  These  lots  are  shown  on  the  accompanying  map  which  is  reproduced  by 
permission  of  the  New  England  Historic  Genealogical  Society. 


A  MAP  OF  A  PORTION 
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He  was  admitted  to  full  communion  in  1687,  and  died  in 
Watertown,  Oct.  30,  1714.    His  children  were 

Elizabeth,     b.  Apr.  27,  1685      m.  Zechariah  Cutting  d. 

Thomas,       b.  Nov.  10,  1686      m.  Rebecca  Simonds  d.  July  2,  1759 

2nd.  Mrs.  Chary  (Adams) 
Stone 

Mary,  b.  Oct.     7,  1689       m.  Benjamin  Barnard,  Jr.  d. 

Susanna,       b.  Feb.    5,  1691  d. 

Thomas  Wellington  was  born  Nov.  10,  1686.  According 
to  Hudson's  "  History  of  Lexington  "  his  first  wife  was  Rebecca 
Simonds,  daughter  of  Joseph  Simonds,  who  was  one  of  the  leading 
men  of  that  town.  Joseph  Simonds  was  a  subscriber  to  the  first 
meeting-house,  he  was  one  of  the  highest  tax-payers  in  the  town, 
was  one  of  the  care-takers  of  ammunition  stores,  subscribed  to  the 
fund  for  the  public  common,  was  a  selectman  in  1712  and  1713  at 
the  first  organization  under  the  town  charter,  sergeant  and  ensign 
in  the  militia,  assessor  and  school  committeeman. 

John  Tidd  — -. —  Margaret 
of  Woburn 

William  Simonds  Mrs.  Judith  (Phippen)        John  Tidd         Rebecca  Wood 


of  Woburn 


II  ay  ward 


(Ensign)  Joseph  Simonds  _ 
Selectman  of  Cambridge 
Thomas  Wellington 


Rebecca  Simonds 


Assessor  of 
Cambridge 
 Mary  Tidd 


of  Woburn 


Bond  and  Paige  give  his  wife's  name  as  Rebecca  Whittemore, 
though  Bond  suggests  that  Simonds  may  be  the  right  name.  She 
died  in  1734,  and  he  married  the  widow  of  Jonathan  Stone,  born 
Chary  Adams  of  Cambridge. 

Thomas  Wellington's  first"!  children  were  born  in  Watertown. 
Later  he  moved  to  that  part  of  Cambridge  then  called  Menotomy, 
now  Arlington,  where  he  made  a  will  in  which  he  styled  himself 
"  of  Cambridge,"  and  where  he  died  July  2,  1759.  His  children 
were 


Rebecca, 

Joseph, 

Thomas, 

Susanna, 

Elizabeth, 


b.  Nov.    3,  1709 
6.  Nov.  21,  1711 
b.  Aug.  16,  1714 
6. 
b. 


m.  Oliver  Wyman 
in.  Dorcas  Stone 
m.  Margaret  Stone 
m.  Abraham  Hill 
m.  Richard  Clark 


d. 

d.  Dec.  18,  1777 
d.  Nov.  4,  1783 
d.  Dec.  16,  1812 
d.  May    8,  1777 
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Mr.  Frederick  Augustus  Wellington  has  kindly  furnished  the 
following : 

"  Thomas  Wellington  son  of  Joseph  and  Elizabeth  (Straight)  Well- 
ington was  born  Nov.  10,  1686,  married  Rebecca  Simonds  in  1706 
who  died  Nov.  6,  1734  and  on  March  7,  1735  he  married  Chary 
Adams. 

He  died  July  2,  1759,  aged  73  years  and  was  buried  in  the  old  bury- 
ing ground  on  Pleasant  St.  in  the  present  town  of  Arlington.  His  widow 
Chary  married  Captaiu  James  Lane  of  Bedford  Aug.  9,  1763  and  died 
Dec.  16,  1764. 

He  built  his  house  on  the  spot  where  the  Belmont  station  of  the  Boston 
and  Maine  Railroad  now  stands  and  his  farm  land  adjoining  it  stretched 
over  towards  the  village  of  Menotomy  (now  Arlington).  As  his  son 
Joseph  grew  to  manhood  he  gave  the  care  of  the  farm  to  him  and  turned 
his  attention  to  the  making  of  bricks  out  of  the  clayey  land  near  his 
house.  He  also  set  up  a  saw  mill  near  where  the  Belmont  Library  now 
stands. 

He  was  a  genial  soul,  popular  with  everyone  and  a  faithful  servant 
of  the  church  he  helped  to  establish,  and  was  familiarly  known  as  Father 
Thomas.  He  and  his  wife  Chary  signed  a  document  in  1739  together 
with  thirty  neighbors  and  friends 

'  To  gather  into  a  church  and  Christian  society  for  mutual  commu- 
nion, and  for  ye  regular  settlement  of  Christ  among  us.'  This  was  the 
beginning  of  the  present  Unitarian  Society  of  Arlington  and  his  de- 
scendants were  active  members  of  the  same  congregation  through  four 
generations. 

The  system  of  slavery  obtained  in  his  day  and  his  son  Joseph  owned 
a  slave  named  Violet  who  was  privately  baptized  on  Dec.  3,  1772  and 
died  the  same  day  aged  16  years. 

He  himself  was  a  slave  owner  as  appears  in  the  following  extract 
from  his  will,  viz. 

4 1  give  and  bequeath  to  my  dear  wife  Chary  one  third  of  my  personal 
and  real  estate  to  have  sole  benefit  of  during  her  natural  life,  but  if  she 
should  marry  again  it  is  my  will  (and  I  hereby  give  unto  her  and  her 
heirs  forever)  only  the  household  furniture  she  brought  with  her  to  me 
at  her  marriage  ;  also  two  good  milch  cows  with  calves  and  a  two  year 
old  heifer,  and  a  mare  with  a  young  colt,  all  of  which  she  brought  to  me 
and  into  my  estate,  and  the  sole  use  and  service  of  my  negro  man  Pom- 
pey  to  hold  and  use  him  as  she  sees  fit.' 
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His  grave  stone  is  still  standing  and  bears  this  inscription 

HERE  LIETH  THE  BODY  OF 
THOMAS  WELLINGTON 
"WHO  DEPARTED  THIS  LIFE 
JULY  2,  1759,   IN  THE   73  YEAR  OF  HIS  AGE 

In  viewing  this  yon  see  where  you  may  lie, 
Your  great  concern  is  to  be  fit  to  die. 
Death,  to  whose  power  all  must  yield, 
Seized  him  at  labour  in  the  field. 
My  work  on  earth  is  done  and  here  I  rest 
In  hopes  at  last  to  be  completely  blest. 

Joseph  Wellington  was  born  Nov.  21,  1711.  He  married 
Nov.  13,  1733,  Dorcas  Stone,  the  daughter  of  Chary  (Adams)  Stone 
who  soon  after  became  his  step-mother.  He  lived  at  Lexington 
and  at  Menotomy,  at  which  Latter  place  he  died  Dec.  18, 1777.  He 
was  an  assessor  of  Cambridge  from  1769  to  1771,  and  a  selectman 
of  Cambridge  from  17G9  to  1773,  and  again  in  1776.  It  will 
be  noted  that  the  Wellingtons,  beside  being  active  in  public 
affairs,  married  daughters  of  men  similarly  active.  He  had  ten 
children,  of  whom  one  moved  to  Alstead,  N.  H.,  and  one  to 
Jaffrey,  N.  H.  His  daughter  Rebecca  married  my  grandfather's 
great-grandfather. 


Joseph, 

6.  Nov.  13,  1734 

m,  Martha  Adams 
2nd.  Susanna  Stearns 
Sd.  Anna  Dix 

d. 

1819 

Rebecca, 

b.  Sept.  4,  1737 

m,  Zachariah  Hill 

d. 

Aug. 

16,  1770 

Dorcas, 

b.  May  31,  1740 

d. 

Mary, 

b.  Nov.  29,  1742 

m.  Phineas  Stearns 

d. 

Hannah, 

bapt.  1745 

d. 

Margaret, 

b.  Aug.  22,  1745 

m.  Timothy  Page 
2nd.  Asa  Bassett 

d. 

Oct. 

21,  1804 

Palsgrave, 

b.  Mar.  12,  1747-8 

m.  Mrs.  Abigail  Sparhawk 
Sewall 

d. 

Aug. 

29,  1808 

Jeduthan, 

b.  Sept.  4,  1750 

m.  Susanna  Reed 
2nd.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  (Loring 
Homer)  AVinneck 

d. 

Nov. 

26,  1838 

Elizabeth, 

6.  Nov.  6,  1753 

m.  James  Reed 

d. 

Enoch, 

b.  Sept.  1,  1756 

m.  Sarah  Richardson 

d. 

2nd.    Colman 

3d.  Sally  Wood 
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Mr.   Frederick  Augustus  Wellington  kindly  furnishes  this 

account. 

"  Joseph  Wellington,  son  of  Thomas  Wellington  was  born  in  that 
part  of  Cambridge  now  called  Belmont,  Nov.  21,  1711,  married  Dorcas 
Stone1  of  Lexington  in  1733  and  had  ten  children  who  settled  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country  as  they  grew  up.  A  son,  Palgrave,  graduated 
from  Harvard  in  1770.  Some  were  among  the  first  settlers  of  Ohio, 
others  settled  in  New  Hampshire,  while  one  daughter  married  Timothy 
Page  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  He  inherited  his  father's  farm  on 
which  he  lived  all  his  life,  devoting  himself  to  its  care  and  improvement. 

A  public  meeting  was  held  in  Cambridge  on  October  14,  1765,  and 
Joseph  Wellington  was  called  upon  to  preside.  The  following  resolu-, 
tions  were  voted  upon  and  unanimously  passed,  viz 

'  Is}  That  with  humility  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  town  that  the  inhab- 
itants of  this  Province  have  a  legal  claim  to  all  the  natural  and  constitu- 
tional rights  of  Englishmen,  notwithstanding  their  distance  from  Great 
Britain.  We  feel  that  the  Stamp  Act  is  an  infringement  upon  these 
rights. 

2d  We  believe  that  it  may  be  truly  said  that  no  one  in  Great  Britain 
pays  so  great  a  tax  as  some  do  in  this  Province,  in  proportion  to  their 
estate.  ,  Let  this  Act  but  take  place  and  our  liberties  will  be  no  more, 
trade  will  languish  and  poverty  come  among  us. 

3d  The  town  therefore  advise  and  direct  their  representatives  by  no 
means  whatsoever  to  do  anything  that  may  aid  this  Stamp  Act  in  its 
operation.  But  in  conjunction  with  the  friends  of  liberty  do  all  in  their 
power  to  resent  and  repeal  it. 

Resolved,  that  these  resolutions  be  recorded  in  the  Town  Book,  that 
our  children  yet  unborn  may  see  the  desires  their  ancestors  had  for 
their  freedom  and  happiness.' 

Mr.  Wellington  did  not  live  to  defend  the  rights  he  so  earnestly  as- 
serted. He  died  during  the  first  year  of  the  Revolution  in  the  sixty 
sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  beside  his  father  in  the  old  grave 
yard  in  Arlington." 

Joseph  Wellington,  Jr.,  oldest  son  of  Joseph  and  Dorcas, 
born  Nov.  13,  1734,  married,  Sept.  10,  1766,  as  his  third  wife, 

1  Dorcas  numbered  among  her  forbears  Deacon  Samuel  Stone,  selectman  of 
Cambridge,  his  father  Deacon  Samuel  Stone,  assessor  of  Cambridge  and  a 
soldier,  and  Deacon  Gregory  Stone,  representative  to  the  General  Court. 
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Anna  Dix,  daughter  of  Captain  Jonas  Dix  of  Waltham,  who  was 
representative  for  sixteen  years,  assessor  for  eighteen  years  and 
selectman  for  twenty  years. 

He  lived  in  Waltham  and  had  sixteen  children,  of  whom  two  moved 
to  Troy,  N.  Y.  Of  these  sixteen  the  eleventh  child,  Isaac,  is  under- 
stood to  be  the  oldest  one  who  continued  the  family  name.  They  were 


Martha, 

Joseph  Adams, 

Susanna, 

Anna, 

Joseph, 

Dorcas, 

Rebecca, 

Daniel, 

Anna, 

Elizabeth, 

Isaac, 

Josiah, 

Catherine, 
Priscilla, 
Abijah, 
Dix, 


b.  Jan.  3,  1761 
6.  Feb.  20,  1763 
b.  May  4,  1767 
b.  July  27,  1768 
b.  July  7,  1770 
b.  Aug.  8, 1771 
b.  June  21,  1773 
b.  Sept.  25,  1774 
b.  June  16,  1776 
b.  July  21,  1777 
6.  Feb.  11,  1779 
b.  June  4,  1780 

bapt.  Sept.  16,  1781 
6.  May  25, 1783 
b.  Feb.  17,  1785 
6.  Jan.    7.  1790 


m.  Joel  Dix 


m.  Martha  Harvey 
m.  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
(Gibson)  Selleck 


d. 

d.  June  27, 1764 
d. 

d.  Sept.  2, 1775 
d. 
d. 
d. 
d. 
d. 
d. 
d. 
d. 


1856 

Dec.  20, 1865 


Isaac  Wellington  was  born  at  Waltham,  Feb.  11,  1779.  He 
married,  in  1802,  Martha  Harvey,  and  had  eight  children.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  the  first  was  born  in  Marlboro,  N.  H.,  the 
next  two  in  Savoy,  Mass.,  the  next  two  in  Adams,  Mass.,  the  next 
in  Sandlake,  N.  Y.,  and  the  next  two  in  Troy,  N.  Y.  He  was  at 
one  time  quite  wealthy,  but  put  all  his  money  in  Western  lands,  and 
lost  the  whole  of  it  in  the  panic  of  1837.  He  was  Street  Inspector 
of  Troy  in  his  later  years,  and  died  in  1856.    His  children  were 


David  Harvey 

Isaac 

Daniel 

Sarah  Ann 

Marthaette 

Elbridge  Gerry 

Mary 

Joseph  Dix 


b.  Oct.  14,  1802 
b.  Aug.  19,  1804 
b.  Feb.  13,  1813 
6.  April  15,  1809 
b.  March  20,  1811 
b.  Jan.  14,  1814 


m.  Catherine  Smith 
in.  Esther  Gurley 


m.  Lorinda  Dumbolton 


d.  1883 

d.  Oct.  2,  1831 

d.  Feb.  24, 1838 

d.  1864 

d.  1864 

d.  Feb.  8,  1884 


6.  Mar.  15,  1818       m.  George  W.  Merchant     d.  Aug.  19, 1853 


b.  Oct.  15,  1824        ro.  Juliet  P.  Lathrop 


d.  Jan. 


1913 


Two  of  his  sons,  Elbridge  Gerry  Wellington  and  Joseph  Dix 
Wellington  have  continued  the  family  name.  Elbridge  died  in 
1884,  and  Joseph  in  January,  1913. 
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ISAAC — 
JOSIAH 

QUINCY 


[Oct. 


JOSEPH 
1643-1714 


THOMAS 
1686-1753 


JOSEPH 
1711-1777 


THOMAS 


ROGER 


BENJAM  N 


BENJAMIN 


BENJAMIN 


TIMOTHY 


JOHN 


JONATHAN 


JOSEPH 
1734-1819 

PALGRAVE 


EBENEZER 


JEDUTHAN 

ENOCH 
THOMAS  - 

JOHN 
WILLIAM 


CHARLES 

HENRY 

ALFRED 

AUGUSTUS 

f  THOMAS 
{  LUKE 

•  EDMUND 


•1779-1856 
Married 
Martha 
Harvey. 
Removed 
to  Troy, 
N.  Y. 


GEORGE 


WILLIAM 

DAVID 

ABRAHAM 

CHARLES 

SETH 

MARSHALL 
DARIUS 

LEONARD 


THADDEUS  —  THADDEUS 


ROGER 


BENJAMIN 


BENJAMIN 


TIMOTHY 


JONATHAN 


ELIJAH 


DANIEL 


EBENEZER 


ELI 

BENJAMIN 
ELIAS 
AMOS 
.  LIBERTY 

BENJ.  OLIVER 

PETER 

ISAAC 

f  NEHEMIAH 
{  TIMOTHY 

f  ELISHA 
I  SAMUEL 
1  DAVID 
i  ABIJAH 

f NATHAN 
J  ELBRIDGE 
[  JOSEPH 

f  JOHN  P. 
1 TYLER 

EBENEZER 

LEVI 

NAHUM 


DAVID    WILLIAM 
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ELBRIDGE 
GERRY 
IS 14-1884 


JOSEPH 

DIX 
1824-1913 


ISAAC 
GURLEY 
Maiden, 
Mass. 


ELBRIDGE 
GERRY 
1837-1881 


ALPHEUS 
DUMBOLTON 
Ovid,  Mich. 


MARTHA 
LORINDA 
Mrs.  Thomas 
H.  Green, 
St.  John's 
Mich. 


ADELIA 
LOUISA 
Mrs.  Eira 
Lattimer, 
Ovid,  Mich. 


FRANKLIN 
Kamloops, 
Canada 


WALTER  HASTINGS 
Lee,  N.  H. 


EDWARD  FRANCIS 
Maiden,  Mass. 


Lee,  N.  H. 


FLORA  AUGUSTA 
CHARLOTTE  HELEN 
GRACE  MAY 
GILBERT  ELLIOTT  J 

MARION  WATSON  ] 
HASTINGS  MONTGOMERY 


CATHERINE 


Maiden, 
Mass. 


HARVEY  St.  John's,  Mich. 

LULU  Mrs.  Mack,  Union  City,  Mich. 

ARTHUR 

KATE  Mrs.  Brittain,  Maple  Rapid,  Mich. 

MAY  Mrs.  Wright,  Milan,  Mich. 

GERTRUDE  Mrs.  Hammal,  Pigeon,  Mich. 

ELSIE  ROSALIE 
Ovid,  Mich. 

ELBRIDGE  HOWE  —  LEONARD  BINGER 


Ovid.  Mich. 

Louis  Francis  Green 
St.  John's,  Mich. 

William  Green 
Ovid.  Mich. 

Frederic  C.  Green 
Ovid.  Mich. 


Ovid.  Mich. 


Frances  M.  Green 
St.  John's,  Mich. 


Hazel  M.  (Mrs.  F.  L.  Haughton) 

Pontiac,  Mich. 
Louis  W.  Green 
Charles  T.  Green 


Ovid.  Mich. 


Carrie  L.  Lattimer 

(Mrs.  Wm.  Green)  Ovid.  Mich. 


Alice  A.  Lattimer 
(Mrs.  Stephen  Price) 

Price.  Mic  h. 
Maud  B.  Latt  inter 
(Mrs.  Edward  F.  Eiserman) 

Lansing.  Mich. 
Edwin  G.  Lattimer 

Ovid,  Mich. 
Grace  M.  Lattimer 

Ovid.  Mi.-h. 


Edwin  S.  Prioe 
Ethel  B.  Prico 
Bernice  A.  Prioe 

Lyle  E.  Eiscrman 
Raymond  E.  Eiserman 


Price,  Mich. 


Lansing,  Mich. 


WILLIAM  FRANK 
Seven  Persons,  Can. 


CLAUDE  ARTHUR 
North  Adams,  Mich. 


NELLIE 

FLORENCE  MAY 
GLADYS  M. 
THELMAS 
WILD  A 

.CHARLES  EDWARD 
CHARLES  RAY  Seven  Persons,  Canada 
GLENN  AARON  Kamloops,  Canada 

child 


Seven  Persons, 
Canada 


North  Adams, 
Mich. 


ARTHUR  GREGG  — 
Baltimore,  Md. 

MART  ADDIE  West  Newton,  Mass. 
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At  this  point  I  would  call  attention  to  the  chart,  on  which  are 
displayed  all  descendants  in  this  line  who  are  alive  at  the  present 
time,  with  their  addresses.  On  the  right  side  of  this  chart  are 
included  the  women  of  the  family  —  the  single  women  because 
they  bear  the  family  name,  and  the  married  women  because 
they  were  born  in  the  family.  The  children  and  grandchildren 
of  the  married  women  are  included,  though  not  bearing  the  fam- 
ily name,  because  in  a  family  reunion  a  mother  naturally  would 
wish  to  be  accompanied  by  her  children,  and  they  by  their  little 
ones.  It  is  not  intended  to  carry  these  lines  beyond  the  grand- 
children. In  fact,  it  is  contemplated  that  when  the  grand- 
mother dies  the  name  of  her  descendants  shall  be  removed 
from  the  list,  as  on  the  left  side  of  the  chart,  since  their 
interests  lie  then  more  with  the  families  whose  names  they 
bear. 

Note  that  those  of  the  name  of  Wellington  are  printed  in  capi- 
tals, and  those  of  other  names  in  lower-case.  Note  that  the  living 
have  each  the  present  address,  and  the  dead  the  date  of  death. 
And  note  that  where  an  address  or  the  name  of  a  child  has  not 
yet  been  traced,  space  is  left  for  the  item  to  be  filled  in  when 
learned. 

Elbridge  Gerry  Wellington  was  born  in  Sandlake,  N.  Y., 
Jan.  14,  1814.  He  was  by  trade  a  house  and  sign  painter,  and  he 
moved  to  Carland,  Mich.,  where  he  died,  Feb.  8, 1884.  He  married 
Lorinda  Dumbolton  of  Grafton,  N.  Y.,  and  had  five  sons  and  two 
daughters.  One  of  the  sons  died  childless  and  so  is  dropped  from 
the  chart. 

Isaac  Gurley  Wellington,  the  eldest  son,  is  now  the  senior 
of  the  family.  A  brief  biography,  furnished  by  himself,  is  quoted 
here  in  full : 

"  Isaac  G.  Wellington,  son  of  Elbridge  G.,  born  March  16,  1836,  at- 
tended Public  School  until  about  eleven  and  one-half  years  old,  at  which 
age  he  began  business  life  as  errand  boy  in  a  grocery  store  in  the  city  of 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  his  native  place. 

Continuing  therein  about  four  years,  he  was  offered  a  chance  to 
become  apprenticed  to  his  Uncle,  J.  D.  Wellington  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  to  learn  the  metal  organ-pipe  trade,  which  he  eagerly  accepted. 
He  remained  in  that  vocation  as  journeyman  until  the  breaking  out 
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of  the  Civil  War,  when  he  enlisted,  1862,  in  Co.  B,  1st  Battalion 
Heavy  Artillery,  as  private.  Discharged  at  the  close  of  the  vrar  as 
Sergeant,  he  resumed  his  trade  as  organ-pipe  maker  until  April  1st, 
1875,  at  which  time  he  was  appointed  to  a  position  in  the  U.  S. 
Customs  service  at  Boston,  Mass.  After  a  service  of  over  thirty- 
seven  years  as  Inspector,  Assistant  Weigher,  and  Store  keeper,  he 
was  obliged,  on  account  of  ill  health,  to  resign  his  position,  Oct.  1912, 
and  retire  to  private  life." 

He  has  two  sons,  Walter  Hastings  and  Edward  Francis,  and 
seven  grandchildren. 

Before  concluding,  let  me  call  attention  to  the  wide  dispersal  of 
these  living  descendants  of  the  senior  line  of  the  family;  they 
range  from  Massachusetts  to  Michigan,  and  from  Canada  to 
Maryland. 

And  in  conclusion,  let  me  call  attention  to  the  plan  of  these 
charts.  Consider  them  as  pages  2  and  3  of  a  book  the  shape  of  our 
annual  volume  of  Proceedings.  Note  that  on  page  2  are  displayed 
the  male  descendants  of  Roger  to  the  sixth  generation,  and  on 
page  3  the  descendants  of  Isaac,  so  that  any  one  of  the  latter  may 
see  at  a  glance  his  line  of  descent  from  Roger.  Imagine  page  2 
reproduced  on  the  back  of  page  3  and  the  descendants  of  Josiah  on 
page  4.  Imagine  the  reproduction  of  page  2  on  each  even  num- 
bered page,  and  on  each  odd  numbered  page  the  descendants  of 
one  of  these  forty-four  Wellingtons  of  the  sixth  generation.  With 
an  average  of  fifty  to  the  page,  a  booklet  of  only  forty-four  double 
pages  will  chart  some  2000  living  Wellingtons  with  the  address  of 
each.  This  is  a  part  of  the  book  which  we  hope  may  in  time  be 
compiled  and  published. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Hall's  paper  the  meeting  was 
dissolved. 


By  vote  of  the  Council  of  the  Society  is  printed  here  the  follow- 
ing paper,  read  by  Mary  Isabella  Gozzaldi  before  the  meeting  of 
the  Society  in  October,  1912,  and  at  that  time  withheld  from 
publication. 
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MERCHANTS  OF  OLD  CAMBRIDGE  IN  THE 
EARLY  DAYS 1 

Harvard  Square  has  always  been  the  heart  of  Old  Cambridge. 
Until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  it  was  familiarly  called 
the  "  village."  "  Square  "  is  rather  a  misnomer.  Strangers  to  our 
New  England  way  of  speaking,  when  they  first  arrive,  look  around 
and  ask :  "  But  where  is  the  Square  ?  "  They  evidently  expect  an 
open  park,  or  perhaps  one  enclosed  by  iron  railings.  We  have  to 
reply:  "There  is  no  square;  it  is  only  a  name."  As  it  stands 
now,  Harvard  Square  consists  of  a  wide,  open  space,  to  the  south 
and  west  of  which  are  brick  and  wooden  buildings,  whose  lower 
stories  are  occupied  as  shops.  The  college  fence  bounds  the  rest  of 
the  space,  making  a  long  curve  outward  towards  the  shops.  In  the 
centre  is  the  circular  station  of  the  subway. 

Nearly  all  villages  arise  at  cross  roads.  Cambridge  is  an  excep- 
tion. In  the  earliest  days  Harvard  Square  was  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  thickly  settled  part  of  the  town.  To  the  south 
of  it  were  three  streets,  running  east  and  west,  and  three  which 
debouched  on  to  the  Square.  The  latter  were,  starting  from  the 
west  end,  Wood,  now  Boylston  Street,  also  called,  after  the  Great 
Bridge  was  built,  the  Causeway;  Water,  now  Dunster  Street; 
and  Crooked  Lane,  now  straightened  and  called  Holyoke  Street. 
Winthrop  Square,  which  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Boylston  Street, 
and  really  is  square,  was  called  the  market-place,  and  probably 
farmers  brought  hay  and  produce  to  be  sold  there  in  the  early  days, 
as  was  the  custom  in  the  old  English  towns. 

One  of  the  first  houses  to  be  built  in  Cambridge,  then  New 
Towne,  stood  where  the  J.  H.  Wyeth  Co.  now  have  their  store,  at 
the  corner  of  Boylston  Street.  This  was  the  home  of  Simon  Brad- 
street,  secretary  to  Governor  Winthrop,  and  husband  of  Anne 
Dudley,  the  poetess,  daughter  of  Lieutenant-Governor  Thomas 
Dudley,  the  founder  of  Cambridge.  The  house  was  built  in  1631, 
and  a  year  later  a  street  was  laid  out  in  front  of  it.  This  was 
called  Braintree  Street,  from  the  company  of  emigrants  from  Brain- 
tree,  England,  who  came  to  settle  in  what  Dudley  hoped  would  be 
the  capital  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony. 

1  Copyrighted  by  George  H.  Kent.    Printed  by  permission. 
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Braintree  Street  extended  to  Quincy  Square,  and  land  was 
granted  to  various  individuals  on  both  sides  of  it.  On  the  east 
corner  of  Dunster  Street  William  Bordman  built  a  house.  He  was 
the  step-son  of  Stephen  Daye,  a  tailor  by  trade.  Soon  after  the 
establishment  of  Harvard  College  he  was  appointed  the  steward 
and  cook.  The  site  of  this  house  is  now  occupied  by  the  store 
of  Leslie  N.  Brock.  Probably  the  first  shop  in  the  Square  was 
kept  here  by  William's  son,  Andrew  Bordman,  who  succeeded  his 
father  in  the  college  appointments  and  also  had  a  variety  store. 
He  died  in  1687,  and  his  son,  Andrew,  who  was  only  sixteen  at 
that  time,  carried  on  the  business  with  the  help  of  his  mother,  and 
afterwards  alone.  When  he  was  thirty-three  he  succeeded  his 
father  and  uncle  as  college  steward  and  cook. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  very  business  now  carried  on  by 
Brock  Brothers,  at  the  west  corner  of  Dunster  Street  was  conducted 
on  these  same  premises  at  an  early  date.  In  1638  Stephen  Daye, 
who  was  a  locksmith  and  came  over  with  Rev.  Jose  Glover  to 
manage  the  mechanical  part  of  the  printing  press,  lived  here.  At 
his  death  the  house  went  to  his  step-son,  William  Bordman,  whose 
son,  Aaron  Bordman,  lived  in  it.  In  1675  he  was  appointed  college 
smith  and  had  the  charge  of  the  college  clocks.  For  one  hundred 
years  he  and  his  descendants  and  those  of  his  brother  on  the 
opposite  corner  took  care  of  all  the  locks,  clocks,  and  repairing  of 
machinery  in  the  town. 

Just  back  of  Aaron  Bordman's  shop,  on  Dunster  Street,  lived 
William  French,  the  tailor.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  business  by 
William  Barrett  in  1656.  Dunster  Street  was  the  fashionable  street 
when  French  came  there  in  1639.  At  the  foot  of  it,  overlooking  the 
river,  was  the  house  of  Thomas  Dudley  ;  in  front  of  it  was  the  ferry 
to  Little  Cambridge  (Brighton),  the  direct  route  to  Boston  in  those 
days.  On  this  street  was  the  home  of  the  earliest  merchant  of  whom 
we  have  any  record,  Edmund  Angier,  whose  wife  was  the  daughter 
of  the  famous  preacher,  Rev.  William  Ames.  He  lived  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Mount  Auburn  and  Dunster  streets,  where  the  car  barn  now 
stands,  and  after  Samuel  Dudley,  the  governor's  son,  moved  away 
Angier  took  his  house  for  a  shop.  This  was  diagonally  opposite,  on 
the  southeast  corner  of  Mount  Auburn  and  Dunster  streets.  He 
was  called  a  woollen  draper  and  died  in  1692. 
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Angier's  business  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  lucrative,  as  in 
the  year  1686  he  petitioned  the  county  court  as  follows: 

"To  the  honored  court  assembled  in  Cambridge,  all  prosperity 
wished.  Thease  are  to  informe  you  that  I  wase  brought  up  in  an  honest 
colling  [calling]  in  ould  England,  where  we  sould  all  sortes  of  goods  and 
strong  waters,  withought  offence.  I  have  bine  now  in  this  land  forty- 
nene  years  and  upwards  in  this  towne  and  have  paid  to  the  magistre 
and  ministre,  and  to  town  charges,  and  all  willingly ;  that  I  have  helped 
to  beare  the  burthen  and  heate  of  the  daye ;  and  now  I  am  74  yers  and 
upward,  yet  I  can  abide  in  my  shope  and  attend  my  collonge,  though 
litell  is  to  be  gotten  by  anye  thinge  I  can  by;  that  my  trad  will  not 
maintayne  my  family  and  other  charges  of  towne  and  countrey  and 
ministrye.  There  being  so  many  sellers  that  never  served  for  a  trade,  I 
desire  that  it  might  be  no  offence  to  aney  that  I  continue  in  that  collinge 
I  was  brought  up  to,  and  may  have  yor  leave  to  sell  rome,  [rum]  it  be- 
ing a  commodity  sallabell  and  allowed  to  be  brought  into  the  countrey ; 
and  many  that  was  formerly  a  commodity  is  not  now." 

John  Stedman  also  petitioned  the  court  for  license  to  sell  rum 
in  1690,  he  having  had  it  for  several  years.  His  daughter  Sharp 
had  been  summoned  to  court  for  selling  it  and  he  "praies"  that  she 
"  may  be  no  further  molested  or  discouraged  from  her  dutiful  and 
charitable  assistance  of  your  petitioner  for  his  support  and  comfort 
in  his  extream  old  age."  He  was  the  "faithful  steward"  of  Rev. 
Jose  Glover.  In  1658  the  monopoly  of  the  fur  trade  was  granted 
to  him.  He  died  in  1693,  aged  ninety-two,  and  his  resting-place 
in  the  old  burial  ground  on  Garden  Street  is  marked  by  an  altar 
tomb.  He  lived  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Mount  Auburn  Street 
and  Brattle  Square. 

The  first  meeting-house  was  built  on  Dunster  Street,  at  the  west 
corner  of  Mount  Auburn  Street,  and  next  to  it  was  the  first  inn 
kept  by  the  first  deacon  of  the  church,  good  John  Chesholm.  He 
was  licensed  in  1636  and  died  in  1671.  He  had  a  rival  in  Deacon 
Nathaniel  Sparhawk,  who  was  given  permission  "to  draw  wine 
and  strong  water  "  in  1639.  His  tavern  was  on  Boylston  Street, 
about  where  John  Morse's  restaurant  now  is.  Before  his  death 
Deacon  Chesholm  must  have  lost  many  customers,  for  after  the 
Great  Bridge  was  finished  in  1662  the  tide  of  travel  would  have 
turned  from  Dunster  Street  to  the  Causeway.   On  this  road  to  the 
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bridge  the  principal  inn  flourished  for  many  years.  It  was  called 
"  The  Blue  Anchor  Tavern  "  and  was  kept  by  Andrew  Belcher,  on 
the  east  side  of  the  street;  after  1737  it  was  on  the  west  side. 
There  were  a  great  many  landlords,  the  most  famous  of  whom  were 
Ebenezer  Bradish,  before  and  during  the  Revolution,  and  Israel 
Porter  after  1796.  John  Jackson  kept  a  public  house  at  the  north- 
westerly angle  of  Brattle  Street  and  Brattle  Square,  from  1672  till 
1696.  Captain  Josiah  Parker  succeeded  him  and  probably  kept 
the  house  until  his  death  in  1731,  when  it  was  taken  by  Thomas 
Dana,  who  was  licensed  as  inn-keeper  until  1735. 

Harvard  Square  was  always  a  busy  place,  especially  on  Sundays 
and  court  days,  not  to  mention  Commencement  days.  In  1652 
the  new  meeting-house,  or  church,  was  built  in  the  south-west 
corner  of  the  present  college  yard.  This  remained  the  place  of 
worship  for  the  town  until  1833.  On  the  west  side  of  the  Square 
was  the  court-house,  standing  out  into  the  open  in  front  of  the  site 
of  the  present  Lyceum  Building,  now  occupied  by  the  Harvard 
Co-operative  Society.  When  this  court-house  was  built  John 
Bunker,  saddler,  and  Andrew  Bordman  were  allowed  to  finish  the 
lower  story  as  shops.  This  was  in  1707.  When  the  new  and 
imposing  court-house,  with  a  cupola,  similar  to  that  on  Harvard 
Hall,  was  built  on  the  same  site,  in  1758,  they  had  to  find  other 
places  in  which  to  carry  on  their  trades. 

Next  to  the  court-house,  about  where  the  Charles  River  Bank 
and  J.  F.  Olsson  &  Co.'s  store  now  are,  stood  in  Revolutionary 
days  the  fine  gambrel-roof  house  occupied  in  1796  by  Professor, 
afterwards  President,  Webber,  presumably  college  property.  All 
this  side  of  the  Square,  which  in  the  first  days  was  the  garden  of 
the  Bnidstreets  and  from  them  passed  to  Herbert  Pelham,  became 
the  property  of  Palmer,  from  whom  Palmer  Street  was  named. 

Old  College  House,  built  about  1772,  came  next.  It  was  a 
three-story  building,  with  brick  ends,  used  as  a  dormitory.  Osgood 
and  Farrington  had  a  drug  store  somewhere  along  here  before  the 
Revolution.  Their  distillery  was  at  the  corner  of  South  and  Hol- 
yoke  streets,  but  the  exact  site  of  the  shop  is  not  yet  known. 
They  were  perhaps  the  first  apothecaries  in  Old  Cambridge,  as 
remedies  in  the  old  times  were  provided  by  doctors. 

Two  small  houses  occupied  the  remaining  space  south  of  the 
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burial  ground  one  was  the  home  of  Deacon  Kidder,  the  other,  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  John  Holmes  as  a  small,  squarish  looking  house, 
was  occupied  by  that  strange  foreigner,  Marcus  Reemy,  who  had  a 
roomful  of  birds  and  who  after  he  had  cut  the  hair  of  the  children 
would  give  them  cookies  or  sticks  of  striped  candy  ;as  a  reward 
for  keeping  still. 

Where  the  post-office  now  stands,  between  Brattle  Square  and 
Boylston  Street,  on  a  triangular  bit  of  land  was,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  smithy,  kept  for  many  years  by  Thomas  Stacey.  Fur- 
ther down  Boylston  Street,  opposite  Winthrop  Square,  was  the 
shop  of  Deacon  Samuel  Whittemore.  He  bought  the  place  from 
his  brother-in-law,  John  Hicks,  whose  son  John  Hicks,  Jr.  was 
killed  by  the  British  on  April  19,  1775.  Deacon  Whittemore  was 
a  person  of  considerable  importance  in  the  town;  he  died  in  1811. 
Between  his  shop  and  the  Square  were  other  small  shops,  but  the 
names  of  those  who  kept  them  before  the  Revolution  have  not 
come  down  to  us. 

The  site  of  the  University  Book  Store,  now  kept  by  George  H. 
Kent,  was  in  earliest  times  the  common  pound.  It  separated  the 
Bordman  shop  from  the  first  bakery,  which  was  carried  on  by 
Vashti  Bradish,  wife  of  Robert,  at  the  corner  of  Holyoke  Street. 
She  and  her  husband  came  over  from  England  in  1636  with  Rev. 
Mr.  Shepard.  In  1654  President  Dunster  wrote  to  the  county 
court,  asking  that  "  Shee  might  be  encouraged  and  countenanced 
in  her  present  calling  for  baking  of  bread  and  brewing  and  selling 
of  penny  beer,  without  which  shee  can  not  continue  to  bake;  in 
both  which  callings  such,  is  her  art,  way,  and  skill  that  shee  doth 
vend  such  comfortable  penniworths  for  the  relief  of  all  that  send 
unto  her,  as  elsewhere  they  can  seldom  meet  with."  This  worthy 
woman  died  in  1672.  She  was  the  grandmother  of  Ebeuezer  Brad- 
ish, who  kept  The  Blue  Anchor  Tavern.  Perhaps  she  left  him  the 
secret  of  her  baking  and  brewing,  but  who  her  successor  was  we 
do  not  know. 

On  the  site  of  the  college  yard  there  were  no  shops.  Near  the 
meeting-house,  about  where  Boylston  Hall  now  stands,  stood  the  old 
house  that  was  built  for  the  first  minister,  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker. 
The  parsonage,  1670-1843,  stood  nearly  opposite  Plympton  Street. 
Later,  two  houses  were  erected  on  this  side  of  the  Square  —  Wads- 
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worth  house  (still  standing),  between  the  meeting-house  and  the 
Hooker  house,  in  1726,  and  the  Sewall  house  in  1765  opposite  Lin- 
den Street.  This  was  the  last  house  removed  from  the  college 
yard.  I  think  it  still  stands  on  De  Wolfe  Street.  Its  latest  occu- 
pants were  Mrs.  Tucker  and  her  son  Payson  Tucker. 

It  requires  considerable  imagination  to  see  the  Square  as  it 
looked  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  but  when  we  come  down  to 
the  nineteenth  century  we  are  somewhat  helped  by  photographs, 
drawings,  and  descriptions.  Some  are  still  living  who  remember 
the  great  elm  tree  nearly  in  front  of  Wright  &  Ditson's  store,  that 
shaded  the  watering  trough  and  hay  scales.  Years  earlier  a  com- 
panion tree  stood  east  of  it,  and  between  them  was  a  small,  low 
building,  34  feet  long  and  25  feet  wide,  with  posts  and  railing 
around  it.  There  was  a  door  on  the  south  and  one  on  the  east  side. 
This  was  a  market-house.  It  was  finished  in  1813  and  was 
owned  by  33  shareholders,  with  40  shares  in  all.  It  was  let  at  $40 
a  year,  except  for  Wednesday  and  Thursday  of  Commencement 
week  when  Israel  Porter  paid  620  for  the  use  of  it  during  those 
two  days  and  the  intervening  night.  The  rules  drawn  up  by  the 
proprietors  were  as  follows: 

"1.  No  person  occupying  said  market-house  shall  be  permitted  to 
use  or  vend  spirituous  liquors  therein,  except  on  such  public  occasions, 
and  under  such  restrictions  as  the  committee  may  hereafter  agree  to 
and  direct 

11  2.  That  no  fire  be  carried  into  or  kept  in  the  market- house,  and 
that  no  cigars  or  pipes  be  allowed  to  be  smoked  therein. 

"3.  That  no  shell  nor  other  fish  be  permitted  to  be  kept  in  said 
market-house,  at  any  season  of  the  year.*1 

In  1816  a  cellar  was  constructed  and  rented  for  $15  a  year  to 
Zenas  C.  Atwood  "  to  keep  for  sale  oysters ;  no  kind  of  gam- 
bling, tippling  or  riotous  behaviour  to  be  suffered  in  said  cellar." 
Joel  Wellington  was  the  first  lessee  of  the  market-house,  and  he 
was  followed  by  Henry  Greenwood.  In  his  lease,  March  31,  1813, 
"one  quarter  of  the  house  next  to  the  balance  and  scale  was  re- 
served for  those  who  may  bring  into  the  market  butter,  eggs 
or  fowl,  or  any  kinds  of  sauce,  but  no  person  shall  be  admitted  to 
vend  therein  such  articles  of  provision  as  are  usually  supplied  by 
butchers."    The  life  of  the  market-house  was  short,  for  at  a  town 
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meeting  in  1826  its  removal  was  already  discussed.  As  it  was 
built  on  the  open  highway,  it  was  contended  that  the  proprietor 
had  no  right  to  the  land,  and  in  July,  1830,  it  was  removed  as 
a  public  nuisance. 

With  the  taking  down  of  this  building  the  modernization  of  the 
village  began.  Three  years  later  the  college  bought  the  land  near 
the  burial  ground,  and  the  meeting-house  in  the  yard  was  taken 
down  and  the  First  Parish  Church  (Unitarian)  was  built  on  the 
site  of  the  home  of  Marcus  Reemy  and  the  "black-looking  house 
with  its  gable  end  to  the  street,"  formerly  Deacon  Kidder's,  but 
then  occupied  by  Captain  Stimson,  who  took  care  of  the  college 
wood-yard,  which  was  behind  the  house.  The  passage  to  it  is  now 
Church  Street.  Going  south  we  came  next  to  old  College  House, 
called  "  the  Den,"  next  to  the  college  engine-house,  then  the  passage- 
way to  the  college  carpenter's  shop,  about  where  F.  A.  Colburn's 
jewelry  store  is.  South  of  that  was  the  second  college  house, 
where  the  law  school  was  held.  This  included  the  store  of  Frank 
P.  Merrill  Co.  There  was  a  vacant  lot  between  it  and  the  court- 
house. I  think  it  was  not  until  1858  that  the  rest  of  College 
House  extending  to  Church  Street  was  built.  This  was  a  red 
brick  building,  with  shops  on  the  lower  floor,  called  College 
Row. 

Although  the  courts  had  been  removed  to  East  Cambridge  in 
1816  the  old  court-house  stood  in  its  place  in  the  Square  until 
1841.  The  Shepard  (Congregational)  Church  held  its  services  in 
it  until  the  new  church  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Mount  Auburn 
and  Holyoke  streets  was  finished.  Tradition  says  that  the  ladies 
of  the  congregation  wore  such  large  hats  at  that  time  that  they 
could  not  pass  through  the  court-house  doors  without  tilting  them 
in  an  undignified  fashion.  At  last  the  court-house  was  moved 
away  to  the  northwest  corner  of  Brattle  and  Palmer  streets,  where 
it  was  used  as  a  billiard  room,  bowling  alley  and  gymnasium. 
Part  of  it  still  stands  there  as  a  portion  of  Conant  &  Stock  well's 
provision  store. 

The  smithy  that  occupied  the  triangular  lot,  or  as  our  grand- 
mothers called  it  "the  heater  piece,"  gave  place  to  a  tall  building 
of  yellow  brick,  where  the  municipal  courts  were  held  and  Squire 
Benjamin  Whitney  had  his  law  office.    Many  other  kinds  of  busi- 
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ness  were  carried  on  there.  Behind  this  building  was  Greenleafs 
express  office  and  barn.  He  was  not  called  the  expressman  but 
was  spoken  of  as  the  baggagemaster. 

The  corner  of  Boylston  Street  was  called  for  many  years  Far- 
well's  Corner.  Deacon  Levi  Farwell  kept  shop  where  Wright  &  Dit- 
son's  and  J.  H.  Wyeth  Co.'s  stores  now  are.  Two  or  three  stone 
steps  led  to  the  door,  and  an  iron  railing  kept  customers  from  slip- 
ping in  icy  weather.  If  they  came  to  buy  china  or  crockery  they 
turned  to  the  right,  if  dry  goods  to  the  left,  where  Wright  &  Dit- 
son's  now  is.  Miss  Stone  was  long  the  saleswoman,  and  timid 
children  sent  on  errands  always  turned  to  her  instead  of  to  the  for- 
midable deacon.  Levi  Farwell  and  William  Brown  were  made 
deacons  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  Cambridgeport,  on  the  same 
day,  February  10,  1818.  Deacon  Brown  kept  the  provision  shop 
on  the  corner  of  Dunster  Street  where  Brock  Brothers  are  now, 
and  he  did  a  flourishing  business.  Between  the  shops  of  the  two 
deacons  was  the  entrance  to  Willard  Hotel,  about  where  the  wait- 
ing room  of  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway  Company  now  is.  It  was 
from  this  point  in  the  Square  that  the  "Hourly,"  the  omnibus  that 
ran  to  Boston,  started,  the  fare  being  twenty-five  cents.  There 
were  three  lines  of  coaches,  The  Old  Line,  Abel  Willard  and  Mark 
Bills,  The  New  Line,  Thomas  Stearns,  and  the  Hunting  and 
Tarboy  Line.  In  1847  they  were  consolidated  under  the  owner- 
ship of  Willard,  Stearns  &  Kimball,  and  seven  rides  from  the 
Square  to  Brattle  Street,  Boston,  were  given  for  one  dollar,  and 
Cambridge  people  had  a  chance  to  go  into  town  every  fifteen 
minutes. 

From  1847  until  1854  Farwell's  store  was  kept  by  William 
Watriss.  John  Read  also  dealt  in  dry  goods  at  that  time  and 
Francis  E.  Saunders  was  his  assistant.  In  1848  Saunders  went 
into  partnership  with  John  S.  Bates  and  when  Mr.  Bates  opened 
a  store  on  Main  near  Essex  Street,  Cambridgeport,  Mr.  Saunders 
carried  on  the  business  alone.  They  were  the  first  occupants  of 
the  new  store  on  the  east  corner  of  Dunster  Street. 

The  only  milliner  in  the  village  seems  to  have  been  Miss  Hannah 
Tucker,  of  Gardiner,  Maine,  who  had  her  room  over  Read's  store. 
She  was  also  a  dressmaker.  Between  Dunster  and  Holyoke  streets 
there  was  a  small  shop  with  a  green  door,  and  a  step  down.  When 
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the  door  was  opened  a  bell  rang,  and  either  Mrs.  Experience  Hyde 
or  her  sister,  Miss  Dana,  came  forward  to  get  the  order.  Mrs.  Hyde 
was  a  tailoress  and  Miss  Dana  mended  gowns  and  tanght  embroidery 
to  the  little  girls.  Their  shop  was  called  a  fancy  goods  store  and 
they  also  sold  toys.  They  lived  in  a  house  on  the  east  side  of 
Holyoke  Street,  where  the  Hasty  Pudding  Building  now  stands. 

On  the  east  corner  of  Dunster  Street  in  1840  or  1842,  Deacon 
William  Snow  carried  on  a  bakery,  and  in  1847  Moore  and  Adam  C. 
Smith  took  it  over.  The  following  year  Smith  &  Kenny  (Isaac  C. 
Kenny)  were  the  proprietors  and  remained  so  until  1852.  In  1850 
they  removed  to  the  southwest  corner  of  Dunster  and  Mount 
Auburn  streets.  In  1853  Smith  &  Munroe  was  the  name  of  the 
firm,  the  following  year  it  was  Smith  and  Wright.  Sometime  in 
1854  Mr.  William  Wright  assumed  sole  control  and  continued  the 
bakery  until  1895,  when  it  was  transferred  to  his  son  Hastings  D. 
Wright,  w'ho  sold  the  business  in  1903  to  Frederick  L.  Churchill, 
who  still  carries  it  on  at  the  old  stand. 

There  was  another  baker,  Andrew  B.  Harlow,  who  lived  at  the 
corner  of  Broadway  and  Trowbridge  Street,  and  baked  in  his  own 
house.  In  1851  he  was  college  baker  and  was  baking  bread  for 
the  Commons  in  University  Hall,  later  called  Warland's  Block. 
He  retired  from  business  about  1867  and  became  toll  gatherer  on 
the  Brookline  Bridge,  remaining  there  till  the  bridge  was  made 
free.    The  bakery  was  given  up. 

Perhaps  the  first  man  to  deal  exclusively  in  furniture  was 
Thomas  Russell,  who  came  from  Lexington  in  1828  and  kept  shop 
in  the  brick  building  with  the  stone  steps,  still  standing  on  Boyl- 
ston  Street,"east  side,  not  far  south  of  Wyeth's  store.  Later  he 
moved  to  a  wooden  building  which  stood  next  south  of  the  court- 
house. In  1849  this  wooden  house  was  removed  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  Square,  between  Bow  and  Linden  streets,  and  the  fine  new 
building  belonging  to  Mr.  Philip  Nutting,  so  recently  pulled 
down  to  make  room  for  the  subway,  was  built.  Here  everyone 
came  to  buy  medicines  from  A.  H.  Ramsey,  he  having  removed 
from  Warland's  Block  near  Holyoke  Street.  There  was  another 
apothecary  on  College  Row.  but  whether  he  was  the  direct  suc- 
cessor of  Farrington,  who  moved  his  shop  to  Green  Street,  Boston 
in  1804, 1  do  not  know.  His  name  was  William  Hill  and  he  seems  to 
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have  gone  out  of  business  about  1850.  James  Cannon,  or  Kiernan, 
was  also  a  well-known  furniture  dealer  before  the  middle  of  the 
century.   He  was  a  cabinet-maker  and  repaired  students'  furniture. 

One  of  the  oldest  stores  in  the  square  is  that  of  the  dealers  in 
West  India  goods,  as  it  was  then  called,  in  College  Row.  Alfred 
Wood  and  Orrin  Hall  were  the  proprietors  and  the  business  is  still 
carried  on  at  the  old  stand  under  the  name  of  Frank  P.  Merrill  Co. 
In  1859  dealers  in  West  India  goods  came  to  be  known  as  grocers. 
Josiah  N.  Marshall  kept  a  similar  shop  where  the  post-office  now 
stands  and  sold  meat  as  well.  He  was  succeeded  by  Thomas  H. 
Brewer.  Later  Ivory  P.  Estes  had  a  hardware  store  there.  The 
old  three-story  yellow  building  had  given  way  to  a  one-story  shop, 
which  was  pulled  down  to  make  room  for  the  post-office. 

Dearing  &  Gooding  carried  on  a  provision  store  in  the  Lyceum 
Building  and  Balch  &  Tucker  at  the  corner  of  Mount  Auburn  and 
Boylston  streets,  so  housekeepers  were  well  looked  after,  even 
though  the  market-house  was  gone. 

Another  firm  that  has  carried  on  business  for  many  years  at  the 
old  stand  is  the  furniture  and  upholstery  house  of  Whitney  & 
Brackett,  later  Whitney  A:  Worcester,  and  now  Worcester  Bros.,  in 
Brattle  Square. 

I  have  kept  till  the  last  the  booksellers.  There  were  two 
establishments  and  both  published, —  James  Munroe,  in  the  Lyceum 
Building,  now  occupied  by  the  Harvard  Co-operative  Society;  and 
the  University  Book  Store,  where  the  Waldorf  lunch  room  now  is,  at 
the  east  corner  of  Holyoke  Street.  These  shops  were  the  resort  of 
the  literati  of  Cambridge,  and  one  could  hardly  go  to  the  University 
Book  Store  in  the  morning  without  meeting  some  distinguished 
author.  John  Owen  was  succeeded  by  George  Nichols  as  proprietor 
in  1847,  and  two  years  Later  John  Bartlett  succeeded  him  and  the 
shop  was  moved  to  Farwell's  Corner.  In  18G0  the  firm  was  Sever 
&  Francis,  then  Charles  W.  Sever,  who  removed  to  between  Dunster 
and  Holyoke  streets  where  George  H.  Kent  still  keeps  up  the 
traditions  of  the  University  Book  Store. 

It  is  but  a  step  from  book  sellers  to  book  makers.  There  were 
always  printers  in  or  near  Harvard  Square  after  the  Glover  Press 
ceased  to  be  the  only  one  in  the  town.  The  University  Printing 
Establishment,  as  it  was  called  in  1817,  was  carried  on  by  Metcalf, 
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on  Holyoke  Street,  near  the  Square.  Forty  persons  were  em- 
ployed there  at  that  time  and  there  were  ten-horse  power  steam 
presses  which  ran  constantly  during  week  days.  According  to 
their  advertisement  "their  arrangement  for  printing  in  Greek, 
Hebrew,  and  German  languages  was  unequalled  in  the  Union." 

This  is  but  a  fragmentary  account  of  Harvard  Square,  and  there 
is  much  to  be  discovered  concerning  the  history  of  trade  in  this 
place.  It  takes  time  to  look  up  records  and  find  out  forgotten 
people  and  events.  Sometime  a  more  accurate  and  detailed 
description  of  the  village  may  be  possible. 
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GIFTS  TO  THE  SOCIETY 

Owing  to  the  sudden  death  of  the  Curator,  Clarence  Walter  Ayer, 
when  the  volume  for  1911-1912  was  in  preparation,  listing  the 
gifts  of  that  year  was  delayed.  The  list  is  printed  here,  together 
with  that  of  the  current  year,  1912-1913. 

October  25,  1911  —  October  28,  1913 
Donor  Description 

American  Historical  Society   .    Annual  Meeting  (27  and  29th)  1911 

and  1913 

American  Irish  Historical  So- 
ciety  Journal,  Vol.  XII,  1913 

Andrews,  Frank  D  Business  Men  of  the  City  of  Hart- 
ford (Connecticut)  in  the  Year 
1799 

Thomas  W.  Braidwood,  born  1818; 
died  190G 

Ayer,  Clarence  Walter  .  .  .  The  Cambridge  of  Eighteen  Hun- 
dred and  Ninety-six,  Ed.  by 
Arthur  Gilman 

Class  of  1885;  Harvard  College 
Barney,  Everett  Hosmer     .    .    Everett  Hosmer  Barney,  his  Family 

Connections  :  a  Record  of  his  Life 
Work.    Comp.  by  W.  P.  Adams 
Bigelow,  Francis  Hill   .    .    .    Delectus  Sententiarum  Gra'carum, 

ad  Usuin  Tironum  accommodatus. 
Cantabrigia?,  Nov. -Aug.,  1819 
Photographs  (4)  of  Cambridge 
Bolles,  Mrs.  Frank    ....    Boston  Mercantile  Journal,  Jan.- 

Apr.,  1833,  Vol.  I 

Bunker  Hill  Aurora,  Vol.  I,  No.  43, 
May  3,  1828 

Liberty  Day:  the  19th  of  April  in 
American  History.  By  Arthur  E. 
Horton.    (A  Broadside) 

Lowell  Journal,  1829* 

Norfolk  Argus,  Vol.  I,  No.  7,  July 
20, 1837 
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Donor 

Brookline  Historical  Society 


Cambridge  Humane  Society  . 


Chicago  Historical  Society  . 
Dana,  Richard  Henry,  3d  . 


Dayis,  Andrew  McFarland 
Durant,  Mrs.  William  B.  , 


Description 
Proceedings  at  the  Annual  Meeting 

(10th  and  12th)  Jan.  18, 1911,  and 

Jan.  23,  1913 
Bound  Volume  of  Records,  1832- 

1910 

Miscellaneous  Correspondence  and 
Papers 

Records  of  the  Trustees,  Nov.  26, 
1853 

Annual  Reports,  Oct.  31,  1911,  and 

Oct.  31,  1912 
The  Australian  Ballot  System  of 

Massachusetts 
Bookplate  of  Richard  Henry  Dana, 

(2nd) 

Campaign  Circulars  (6)  connected 
with  Col.  T.  W.  Higginson's 
Campaign  for  Congress  in  1888 

Century  and  a  half  :  Address  at  Cele- 
bration of  150th  Anniversary  of 
Christ  Church  in  Sanders  theatre, 
Oct.  16,  1911 

Facsimile  of  the  Affidavit  of  Andrew 
Oliver  not  to  enforce  the  Stamp 
Act,  taken  before  Judge  Richard 
Dana,  Dec.  17,  1765 

Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson 

Addresses  in  Memory  of  Carl  Schurz, 
Carnegie  Hall,  New  York,  Nov. 
21,  1906 

Annual  Documents  of  the  City  of 
Cambridge,  1880-81,  1889,  1893, 
1899-1901,  1903-04,  1906-10. 
13  v. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of 
Health  of  the  City  of  Cambridge, 
1899 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Sur- 
vey of  the  City  of  Cambridge,  1902 
Annual  Report  (22nd)  of  the  Execu- 
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Donor 

(Durant,  Mrs.  William  B.) 


Description 
tive  Committee  of  the  Cambridge 
Civil  Service  Eeform  Association, 
1904 

Annual  Eeports  of  the  Cambridge 

Water  Board,  1865-98,  1900-01, 

1903,  1905-06,  1909-10 
Annual  Eeports  of  the  Charles  Eiver 

Basin  Commission  (1st  and  7th), 

1903  and  1909 
Annual  Eeports  (5th  and  9th)  of  the 

Metropolitan  Water  Board,  1900 

and  1909 

Annual  Eeports  of  the  Park  Depart- 
ment of  the  City  of  Cambridge, 
1895,  1897-1901,  1901-05,  1907- 
10 

A  rgamentof  Hon.  William  P>.  Durant, 
delivered  before  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Taxation,  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, March,  1898 

Double  Taxation  in  Massachusetts. 
By  Richard  H.  Dana 

Edward  EL  Hall:  an  Address.  By 
A.  S.  Carver 

First  Parish  in  Cambridge  in  the 
Matter  of  a  new  Meeting  House 

General  Plan  for  Fresh  Pond  Park. 
(Folded  Map) 

Memoir  of  the  Hon.  Emory  Wash- 
bum.    By  A.  P.  Peabody 

Report  of  the  Building  Committee 
of  the  First  Parish  in  Cambridge, 
1902 

Report  of  the  Cambridge  Bridge 

Commission,  1909 
Eeports  of   the  Directors  of  the 

Cambridge  Water  Works,  1857 

and  1861 

Special  Acts  of  the  Legislature  of 
Massachusetts  in  Relation  to  the 
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Donor  Description 
(Durant,  Mrs.  William  B.)  Water   Supply   of   the  City  of 

Cambridge,  1837-98 
Stony  Brook  Watershed.  (Folded 

Map) 

Edes,  Henry  H  Programs,  Orders  of  Exercises,  etc. 

(25) 

Episcopal  Theological  School 

in  Cambridge  Library  of  the  Episcopal  Theolog- 
ical School,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Gozzaldi,  Mrs.  Silvio  M.  de    .    An  Account  of  the  Occupants  of 

the  Cooper- Austin  House,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Historical    Society    of  Berks 

County  (Pa.)  Transactions,  Vol.  Ill,  Nos.  1  and  2, 

1912 

Illinois  State  Historical  Society  Journal,  Vol.  IV,  No.  3,  1911 
Indiana  Historical  Society     .    Publications,  Vol.  IV,  No.  9  ;  Vol.  V, 

Nos.  1-2,  1911-12 

Lancaster  County  (Pa.)  Histor- 
ical Society   Papers  read,  Vol.  XV,  Nos.  8-9; 

Vol.  XVI,  Nos.  1,  8-10;  Vol. 
XVII,  Nos.  1-3,  5-9,  Oct.-Nov., 
1911;    Jan.,    Oct.-Dec,  1912; 
Jan.-March,  May-Nov.,  1913. 
Leominster  Historical  Society,  1909- 

10  and  1910-11 
Report  of  the  Librarian,  1911-12. 
2  v. 

Publications,  Vols.  I- VI,  1895-1912 
Contributions,  Vol.  I,  No.  3,  April, 
1913 


Leominster  Historical  Society 

Library  of  Congress  .  . 

Louisiana  Historical  Society  . 
Lowell  Historical  Society 


Proceedings,  1909 


Maine  Historical  Society.  .  . 
Massachusetts   Historical  So- 
ciety  Order  of  Exercises  for  the  Com- 
memoration of  the  Tercentenary 
of  the  Birth  of  John  Milton,  at  the 
First  Church  in  Boston,  on  Decem- 
ber 9,  1908 
Proceedings,    Vols.  XLV-XLVI, 
Oct.  1911-June,  1913 
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Donor 

Massachusetts  Indian  Associa- 
tion, Cambridge  Branch  .  . 

Matthews,  Albert  

Medford  Historical  Society  . 

Middlesex   County  Historical 
Society,  Middletown,  Conn.  . 
Missouri  Historical  Society  . 

New  England  Historic  Genea- 
logical Society  


Norton,  Miss  Sara 


Ohio  State  Archaeological  and 
Historical  Society  .    .    .  . 


Ohio  State  University   .    .  . 
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Description 

Historical  Sketch  prepared  for  the 
Twenty-fifth  Anniversary,  1911 

Notes  on  the  Massachusetts  Royal 
Commissions,  1681-1775 

Historical  Register, Vol.  XV,  No.  2; 
Vol.  XVI,  April,  1912  and  1913 

Pamphlet,  No.  9,  May,  1911 
Bulletin  I  of  the  Department  of 

Archaeology,  1913 
Collections,  Vol.  IV,  No.  2,  1913 

New  England  Historical  and  Genea- 
logical Register,  Vols.  LXVI,  Nos. 
261-263;  LXVII,  Nos.  265-266, 
Jan.-July,  1912,  Jan.-April,  1913, 
and  two  supplementary  numbers 

Baldwin's  Monthly,  May,  1882 

Daily  Graphic,  New  York,  Monday, 
March  27,  1882 

On  the  Use  of  the  word  "  Dens  n  in 
Plautus  and  Terence.  Cambridge, 
1848 

Printed  Circular  containing  Auto- 
graph Signatures  of  Jared  Sparks 
and  Andrews  Norton 

Review  of  a  Sermon  delivered  at 
New  York,  Dec.  7,  1826.  By 
William  Ellery  Channing 

Speech  delivered  before  the  Over- 
seers of  Harvard  College,  Feb.  3, 
1825 

Quarterly,  Vol.  XX,  No.  4 ;  Vol.  XXI, 
No.  4 ;  Vol.  XXII,  Nos.  1  and  3, 
Oct.,  1911,  Oct.,  1912,  Jan.  and 
July,  1913 

Bulletin,  Vol.  XVII,  No.  27,  April, 
1913 
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Donor 

Oklahoma  Historical  Society  . 


Oregon  Historical  Society  . 


Pennsylvania    Society,  New 
York,  N.  Y  


Philadelphia  Museums 


Rhode  Island   Historical  So- 
ciety   


Saunders,  Miss  Carrie  H.  . 


Description 
Historia,  Vol.  II,  Nos.  8-9  ;  Vol.  IV, 

Nos.  2-3,  June  15,  Sept.  15,  1911  ; 

April  1,  July  1,  1913 
Quarterly,  Vol.  XII,  No.  2;  Vol. 

XIII,  Nos.  2-4;  Vol.  XIV,  No.  1, 

June,    1911,   June-Dec,  1912, 

March,  1913 

Fifteenth  Annual  Dinner,  1913 
Pennsylvania  Society  Year  Book, 
1913 

Programme  of  the  Fifteenth  Annual 

Dinner,  Dec.  13,  1913 
Report  on  William  Penn  Memorial 

in  London.    By  Barr  Ferree 
Annual  Reports,  1904-05,  1907-08, 

1910 

Commercial  Museum,  Philadelphia: 
its  History  and  Development 

Proceedings,  1911-13 

The  Seal,  the  Arms,  and  the  Flag  of 

Rhode  Island.  By  H.  M.  Chapin 
Bloody  Butchery  by  the  British 

Troops ;  or,  the  Runaway  Fight 

of  the  Regulars.  (Broadside) 
Boston,  1630-1880,  Sept.  17, 1880 
Boston  Gazette  and  Country  Jour- 
nal, Monday,   March  12,  1770, 

No.  779.  (Reprint) 
Boston  News-letter  from  Monday, 

April  17,  to  Monday,  April  24, 

1704.  (Reprint) 
Bunker  Hill  Centennial,  1775-1875, 

June  17,  1875 
Cambridge  Chronicle,  Vols.  XXIII- 

XXIV,  1868  and  1869 
Independent    Chronicle    and  the 

Universal    Advertiser,    Jan.  1, 

1784 
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Donor 

(Saunders,  Miss  Carrie  H.) 


Saunders,  Miss  Mary  E. 


Sharon-  Historical  Society  . 
Sheldon,  Mrs.  George  . 


Smithsonian  Institution,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C  


Society  of  Pennsylvania  WoMEH 
in  Ni;w  Yore  

State  Historical  Society  of 
Missouri  


Teele,  Mrs.  Frank  H. 


University  of  Vermont  and  State 
Agricultural  College     .  . 


Description 
New-England  Weekly  Journal,  Mon- 
day, April  8,  1728 
New  York  Morning  Post,  Friday, 
Nov.    7,    1783,    Vol.    Ill,  No. 
11 

Services  commemorative  of  the  late 
Professor  Simon  Greenleaf.  (Pro- 
gramme) 
Ye  greate  Centennial,  1776-1876 
Order  of  Exercises  on  Occasion  of 
Raising  the  Flag  at  Camp  Came- 
ron, North  Cambridge,  June  28, 
1861 

Publications,  No.  6,  Jan.,  1910 
John  Sheldon  and  the  old  Indian 

House  Homestead.    By  J.  Arms 

Sheldon 

Walter  Titus  Avery.  By  J.  Arms 
Sheldon 

University  of  Toronto  Studies  Re- 
view of  Historical  Publications 
relating  to  Canada,  Vol.  XVI- 
XVII,  1911-12 

First  Annual  Dinner,  1913 

Biennial  Report  (6th)  for  the  Two 

Years  ending  Dec.  81,  1912 
Circulars,  Nos.  11  and  11 
Missouri  Historical  Review,  Vol.  VI, 

No.  1 ;  Vol.  VII,  Oct.,  1911,  Oct., 

1912-July,  1913 
Framed  Photograph  of  the  Bust  on 

Grave  of  Mr.  Elias  Howe 
Sewing  Machine.    One  of  the  first 

six  made  by  the  great  Inventor, 

Elias  Howe 

Catalogue,  1911-12 
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Donor 

Virginia  Historical  Society 

Virginia  State  Library  . 
Willard,  Miss  Susanna  .  . 


Description 
Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and 

Biography,  Vol.  XXI,  Nos.  1  and 

4,  Jan.  and  Oct.,  1913 
Bulletin,  Vol.  VI,  Nos.  1-4,  1913 
Modern  Ideas  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

By  Kuno  Francke 
Massachusetts    Historical  Society, 

Proceedings,  May- June,  1912 
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NECROLOGY 

The  original  obituary  sketches  are  on  file  in  the  Society's  archives. 

Clarence  Walter  Ayer,  Librarian  of  the  Cambridge  Public  Library 
since  1904,  died  suddenly  of  angina  pectoris  at  his  home  in  Cambridge 
on  April  12,  1913.  He  was  the  son  of  Walter  and  Abbie  West 
(Stevens)  Ayer,  and  was  born  at  Haverhill,  May  29,  1862.  He  pre- 
pared for  College  at  the  Haverhill  High  School,  entered  Harvard  in 
1881,  pursued  the  full  four-year  course,  and  graduated  with  the  Class  of 
1885.  He  was  fond  of  music,  and  in  College  was  a  member  of  the 
Pierian  Sodality,  the  College  Choir,  and  the  Brass  Band.  He  was 
Chorister  on  Class  Day,  wrote  the  music  for  the  Class  Song,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Pi  Eta  Society.  Later  he  was  a  member  of  the  Harvard 
Musical  and  Graduate  Clubs,  and  of  the  Alumni  Chorus.  Pie  spent  eleven 
years  in  teaching  and  tutoring  at  Ashland,  at  Dummer  Academy,  and  at 
Cambridge,  and  as  an  assistant  in  the  English  Department  at  Harvard. 
He  combined  with  this  graduate  studies  in  English  and  related  lan- 
guages. His  final  years  of  teaching  were  from  1892  to  1895,  one  year 
as  acting  professor  of  English  at  Wittenberg  College,  Ohio,  then  at  the 
College  for  Women  of  Western  Reserve  University,  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  and  at  the  Volkmann  School,  Boston.  In  189G  he  began  his  life 
career  as  a  librarian,  first  as  an  assistant  in  the  Harvard  College 
Library,  then  for  six  years  at  the  head  of  the  Brockton  Public  Library, 
and  finally  for  nine  years  at  the  head  of  the  Cambridge  Public  Library, 
succeeding  W.  L.  R.  Gilford,  H.  C.  1884.  He  had  read  many  papers 
on  library  subjects,  and  collaborated  with  W.  J.  Rolfe  in  the  "  History 
of  the  Cambridge  Public  Library,"  1908.  His  paper  on  the  "  Shelf 
Classification  of  Music"  was  authoritative  on  that  subject.  He  was 
vice-president  and  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Library  Club,  curator 
of  the  Cambridge  Historical  Society,  a  director  of  the  Cambridge  Social 
Union,  and  a  member  of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  and  of  the 
New  England  Historic-Genealogical  Society.  On  October  1,  1902,  he 
married  Grace  Stanwood  Blackwell,  of  Brockton,  who,  with  two  small 
sons,  survives.  The  funeral  at  Christ  Church,  Cambridge,  was  attended 
by  librarians,  city  officials,  library  workers,  members  of  the  Class, 
neighbors,  and  others.    Burial  was  at  Sagamore. 
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Mary  Coes,  Dean  of  Radcliffe  College,  was  born  in  Worcester,  March 
24,  1861,  the  daughter  of  Aury  Gates  and  Lucy  Gibson  (Wyman)  Coes. 
Her  early  education  she  got  first  at  the  public  schools  of  Worcester,  after- 
ward at  Oread  Collegiate  Institute  in  the  same  city.  She  travelled  abroad, 
lived  for  a  time  in  the  South,  came  back  to  Worcester,  and,  through  the 
influence  of  Miss  Abby  Leach,  now  a  professor  in  Vassar  College,  pre- 
pared herself  at  the  Worcester  High  School  for  the  Harvard  Annex,  now 
Radcliffe  College.  She  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1887, 
and,  in  the  following  year,  entered  the  office  of  Radcliffe  College  as  assis- 
tant to  Mr.  Arthur  Gilman,  at  that  time  the  Secretary  and  principal  ex- 
ecutive officer.  In  1897  she  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  for 
work  in  History  and  English.  Meantime  she  had  held  various  college 
offices.  She  became  Assistant  Secretary  in  1890,  Secretary  in  1894, 
Associate  nominated  by  the  Alumnse  in  1894,  permanent  Associate  in 
1904,  Secretary  to  the  Council  in  1903,  Member  of  the  Council  in  1906. 
On  the  resignation  of  Miss  Irwin,  she  became  Acting  Dean,  and, 
after  one  year  in  that  capacity,  was  made  Dean  in  June,  1910.  She 
died  on  August  16,  1913.  All  her  property,  except  a  few  small 
personal  bequests,  she  bequeathed  to  Radcliffe  College. 

William  Frederick  Corne,  of  Cambridge,  the  son  of  Adolphus  M. 
and  Elizabeth  Sarah  (Dumbreck)  Corne,  was  born  October  14,  1843,  in 
Genoa,  Italy,  where  his  father  was  then  engaged  in  business,  and  died 
in  Cambridge,  after  a  long  illness,  October  22,  1912.  His  father  (the 
son  of  Martin  and  Esperance  Corne)  was  from  Sweden,  though  origi- 
nally of  old  Dutch  stock,  a  man  of  brilliant  mind,  wide  learning,  and 
many  accomplishments,  — master  of  ten  modern  languages,  with  a  read- 
ing knowledge  of  Latin.  His  mother  (the  daughter  of  William  and 
Sarah  (Keltie)  Dumbreck,  of  Craiglockhart,  Colinton,  a  beautiful  sub- 
urb of  Edinburgh,  Scotland)  was  of  a  family  connected  by  the  closest 
ties  of  friendship  and  marriage  with  that  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
One  of  her  brothers  was  an  eminent  physician  in  Edinburgh  ;  another, 
a  talented  painter,  died  young  in  ]STew  Zealand.  In  1842  she  was 
married  to  Mr.  Corne.  After  a  brief  residence  in  Italy  they  removed 
to  America,  while  their  first  child  William  was  still  an  infant,  and 
settled  in  New  York,  where  the  subject  of  this  notice  received  his 
education.  He  desired  very  much  to  go  to  college,  his  tastes  being  lit- 
erary and  artistic  rather  than  commercial.  But  receiving  an  unusually 
favorable  offer  to  go  into  business  with  the  banking  house  of  Ward, 
Campbell,  and  Company,  he  decided  to  accept  it,  and  remained  with 
them  until  the  firm  was  dissolved.    He  was  a  member  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
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change  in  New  York.  Later,  after  a  few  years  spent  in  Indianapolis, 
he  came  to  Boston  about  1876  to  be  treasurer  of  the  Blake  Hose  Co., 
and  subsequently  established  himself  there  as  a  commission  merchant, 
and  an  importer  of  fibres  and  especially  of  paper  stock,  a  business  in 
which  he  continued  till  his  death.  In  addition  to  his  regular  duties  he 
found  time  for  many  varied  pursuits  and  interests.  He  secured  patents 
for  several  inventions  and  in  early  manhood  studied  civil  engineering. 
He  loved  good  books  and  read  extensively.  Athletic  and  active,  he 
was  an  expert  swimmer,  oarsman,  and  yachtsman,  and  a  charter  mem- 
ber of  the  Nassau  Boat  Club  of  New  York.  In  Cambridge,  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Colonial  Club  and  the  Good  Government  League. 
By  inheritance  and  temperament,  he  was  artistic.  He  was  a  skilful 
draughtsman,  and  successfully  cultivated  the  arts  of  painting  (princi- 
pally of  marine  subjects),  photography,  wood  carving,  and  metal  work. 
He  exhibited  with  credit  at  various  exhibitions  at  home  and  abroad. 
At  Paris  he  received  a  medal  for  a  photograph,  a  copy  of  which  was  re- 
quested for  the  Royal  Art  School  of  Vienna.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Cambridge  Photographic  Club,  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Arts  and 
Crafts,  and  of  the  Copley  Society  —  of  which  he  was  for  a  time  treas- 
urer and  for  many  years  on  the  Board  of  Governors,  and  to  which  he 
rendered  valuable  services  in  its  financial  dilliculties.  Mr.  Corne  was 
unmarried,  and  for  many  years  had  made  his  home  in  Cambridge  with 
two  sisters,  both  gifted  like  himself  with  artistic  talent.  His  younger 
brother,  Louis  A.  Corne,  to  whom  he  filled  the  place  of  father  as  well 
as  brother,  is  now  Director  of  Music  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
an  organist  and  composer  of  much  ability  ;  and  a  married  sister,  also 
musical,  resides  in  Washington.  Mr.  Corne  was  a  man  of  strong  char- 
acter, scrupulously  honest,  a  true  gentleman  with  a  touch  of  the  man- 
ners of  the  old  school,  chivalrous,  considerate,  modest,  a  genial  com- 
panion, a  loyal  friend,  a  devoted  brother,  a  good  citizen,  thoroughly 
American  in  his  feelings.  His  long  illness  was  borne  with  quiet  and 
characteristic  patience  and  courage. 

William  Pitt  Preble  Longfellow  died  at  East  Gloucester,  Mass., 
on  August  3, 1913.  He  was  born  in  Portland,  Me.,  October  25,  183G,  the 
son  of  Stephen  and  Marianne  (Preble)  Longfellow.  After  his  graduation 
at  Harvard  in  1855  he  lived  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  with  his  mother  and  fam- 
ily, but  returned  East  in  about  a  year,  and  was  engaged  in  teaching,  until 
the  autumn  of  1857,  when  he  entered  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School. 
He  took  his  S.B.  in  1859  summa  cum  laucle,  becoming  a  proctor,  and 
engaged  in  private  teaching.    In  April,  1860,  he  began  the  practice  of 
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his  profession  in  Boston.  He  was  professor  of  architecture  in  the  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  (1881-82,)  and,  for  over  two  years,  was  assistant 
architect  to  the  Treasury  Department  in  Washington  (1869-72). 
He  belonged  to  several  professional  societies,  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
was  the  first  editor  of  The  American  Architect.  He  was  chairman  of 
the  Architectural  Section  of  Judges  of  the  Chicago  Exposition  in  1893, 
and  was  long  a  highly  valued  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  An  accomplished  mathematician,  he  was 
much  attracted  by  the  mathematics  involved  in  architecture.  He  inclined 
always  to  the  literary  side,  rather  than  to  the  practice  of  that  profession. 
He  was  the  author  of  the  "  Cyclopaedia  of  Architecture  in  Italy,  Greece, 
and  the  Levant,'*  1895.  His  essays,  published  under  the  title  "The 
Column  and  the  Arch,"  1899,  and  his  books  on  "Applied  Perspective," 
1901,  and  "The  Greek  Vase,"  and  his  Dictionary  of  Architecture, 
became  standard  works.  But  he  used  to  say  that  the  topics  which  at- 
tracted him  most,  interested  the  public  little.  In  1870  he  married  Miss 
Emily  Daniell  the  daughter  of  Otis  Daniell,  of  Boston.  Mr.  Longfellow 
lived  in  Cambridge,  but  spent  much  time  in  Europe.  He  was  an  ac- 
complished musician,  etched  with  skill,  and,  in  later  years,  enjoyed 
taking  photographic  portraits.  A  good  sailor,  he  used  to  cruise  along 
the  coast  of  Maine  in  his  little  yacht.  His  knowledge  of  art,  and 
hi3  fine  literary  taste,  made  him  a  favorite  writer  of  articles  in  the 
Nation. 

William  Hopkins  Tillinghast  was  born  March  20,  1854,  in  New 
Bedford,  Mass.,  the  son  of  Nicholas  and  Ruby  H.  (Potter)  Tillinghast, 
and  died  in  Cambridge,  August  22,  1913.  His  father  was  born  in  1804, 
entered  West  Point  Academy  in  1820,  graduated  in  1824,  and  served 
either  as  an  instructor  at  West  Point  or  as  an  officer  in  advanciug 
grades  up  to  captain  until  1836.  He  then  became  a  teacher  and  taught 
privately  and  in  the  Normal  School  at  Barre.  He  became  principal  of 
the  Normal  School  at  Bridgewater,  in  1840,  and  retired  a  few  years  be- 
fore his  death  in  1856.  The  son,  shortly  after  his  birth,  was  taken  to 
Bridgewater ;  but  after  the  death  of  his  parents  he  went  to  live  with  his 
uncle,  William  James  Potter,  H.  C,  1854,  at  New  Bedford,  where  he 
stayed  until  he  entered  College.  He  was  educated  in  private  schools 
and  at  the  Friends  Academy  in  New  Bedford  up  to  1872  ;  then  he  went 
to  Adams  Academy,  Quincy,  under  Prof.  William  Dimmock.  As  a  pre- 
liminary to  his  subsequent  work  in  the  College  Library,  he  notes  that  at 
the  age  of  14  he  was  a  co-editor  of  a  magazine  which  attained  a  circula- 
tion of  twelve  copies  and  lived  a  year  and  a  half  upon  an  annual  sub- 
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scription  of  25  cents.  In  College  he  wrote  more  or  less  for  the  College 
papers  and  became  a  member  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  He  was  brought 
up  a  Quaker,  and  subsequently  became  a  liberal  Unitarian.  He  was  a 
hard  student  during  his  college  life,  and  his  main  relaxations  were  walking 
and  attending  the  theatre,  and  he  speaks  of  his  many  pleasant  hours  of 
reading,  writing,  and  attendance  at  various  athletic  sports  as  a  spectator. 
He  graduated  A.  B.  at  Harvard  in  1877.  In  July,  1878,  he  matriculated 
at  the  University  of  Berlin,  where  he  spent  two  winters,  passing  the 
summers  in  travel.  Returning  to  Cambridge  in  1880,  he  took  charge  in 
March,  1882,  of  the  ordering  department  of  the  Harvard  College  Li- 
brary, and  in  November,  1887,  he  was  appointed  an  assistant  librarian, 
and  retained  that  position  the  rest  of  his  life.  In  1893,  upon  the  res- 
ignation of  W.  C.  Lane,  he  became  sole  assistant  librarian,  and  took 
charge  of  the  catalogue  department. 

His  publications  are:  In  1881,  in  the  University  Bullt  tin,  "  The 
Historical  Hydrography  of  the  Handkerchief  Shoal  in  the  Bahamas ; "  in 
1884,  an  enlarged  translation  of  Carl  Plotz's  "  Auszug  der  Geschichte," 
under  the  title  "Epitome  of  Ancient,  Mediaeval,  and  Modem  History," 
a  work  which  has  gone  through  many  editions  ;  1886,  "A  Bundle  of  Sta- 
tistics relating  to  the  Graduates  of  Harvard  College,  gathered  for  the 
250th  anniversary,  Nov.  5-8,  1886;"  1889,  "The  Geographical  Knowl- 
edge of  the  Ancients,  considered  in  relation  to  the  Discovery  of  America," 
in  Vol.  1  of  Justin  "WinsorV" Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America." 
Under  official  duties  he  compiled  a  five  year  "  List  of  the  Publications  of 
Harvard  University  and  its  ollirers,"  in  1**5;  annual  list  from  ls.sr,  to 
1892.  From  1885  to  1895,  he  was  in  charge  of  the  successive  necrology 
lists  published  in  the  Harvard  Graduates'  Magazine,  and  the  daily 
papers.  In  1885,  1890,  1895,  and  1910,  he  edited  the  Quinquennial 
Catalogue,  the  second  of  these  being  the  first  to  be  issued  in  English ; 
in  1891,  as  Bibliographical  Contribution  No.  42,  "The Orators  and  Poets 
of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  Alpha  of  Massachusetts."  In  1891  he  edited  the 
catalogue  of  the  Harvard  Chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  In  1905  he  edited 
as  Bibliographical  Contribution  No.  5(5  a  "Catalogue  of  English  and 
American  Chap-books  and  Broadsides  in  Harvard  College  Library."  He 
was  a  member  of  the  University  Club  of  Boston,  the  American  Historical 
Association,  the  American  Library  Association,  the  Harvard  Camera 
Club,  and  the  Harvard  Union.  He  was  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts 
Library  Club,  1893-97,  and  president,  1898-99.  In  1892  and  1895,  he 
was  a  delegate  from  the  Harvard  Chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  to  the  meet- 
ing of  the  National  Council  at  Saratoga.  The  winter  of  1904-05  he  spent 
in  Europe  on  a  leave  of  absence  —  the  only  u  Sabbatical  year"  he  in- 
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dulged  in  during  the  31  years  he  served  the  College.  He  was  married 
December  8,  1880,  at  New  York,  to  Grace,  daughter  of  "William  Lyman 
and  Emily  (Ford)  Akin,  who  survives  him.  He  leaves  a  daughter,  Ruby, 
and  a  son,  Harold  Morton. 

Thornton  Marshall  Ware  died  on  December  28,  at  his  home,  1572 
Massachusetts  Avenue,  Cambridge,  of  heart  disease,  after  a  few  days' 
illness.  He  was  born  in  Fitchburg,  April  27,  1866,  the  son  of  Thornton 
Kirkland  Ware  (H.  C.  1842)  and  of  Lucy  A.  A.  Marshall.  His  grand- 
father was  Prof.  Henry  Ware,  Sr.  (H.  C.  1785).  He  was  deformed 
physically  from  birth,  and  during  youth  was  confined  to  the  house  by 
hip  disease  and  spinal  trouble.  He  was  never  strong  enough  to  attend 
school,  but  studied  with  private  tutors  in  Fitchburg  and  later  in  Cam- 
bridge. In  1895  he  entered  Harvard  College  as  a  special  student,  and 
with  an  interruption  of  one  year,  was  a  special  student  in  the  College 
until  the  fall  of  1902,  when  he  was  admitted  in  regular  standing  to  the 
Senior  class  (1903).  He  took  his  A.  B.  degree  in  1903,  and  received 
honorable  mention  in  English  and  Economics.  He  won  a  "Harvard 
College"  scholarship  in  1902-03,  and  in  1903  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society.  Aside  from  his  college  work,  Ware's 
chief  interest  was  in  play-writing.  He  studied  under  Prof.  G.  P. 
Baker  of  Harvard,  and  during  his  college  course  wrote  four  plays  which 
were  performed  by  amateur  companies  in  Fitchburg  and  Cambridge. 
One  of  these,  "The  Revolving  Wedge,"  was  published  by  W.  H.  Baker 
&  Co.  of  Boston,  in  their  series  of  plays,  and  was  performed  by  numer- 
ous companies.  After  graduation,  Ware  continued  his  dramatic  studies 
with  Professor  Baker,  and  became  actively  interested  both  as  actor  and 
manager  in  the  Cambridge  Dramatic  Club,  of  which  he  was  secretary  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  He  tried  active  business  with  his  nephew,  G.  L. 
Ware  (H.  C.  1907),  a  Boston  broker,  during  1908-9,  but  his  health  was 
not  strong  enough  to  allow  him  to  continue.  He  was  much  interested  in 
philanthropic  work,  especially  in  connection  with  the  Unitarian  Church 
and  Associated  Charities  in  Cambridge,  and  was  a  visitor  for  the  Home 
Savings  Society.  4  4  He  was  a  loyal  and  quietly  enthusiastic  attendant  at 
all  class  reunions,"  says  his  Class  Secretary,  from  whom  this  sketch  is 
borrowed,  "  and  his  familiar  form,  as  he  pluckily  kept  up  with  the  pro- 
cession, will  be  greatly  missed. " 
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BY-LAWS 

I.  Corporate  Name. 


'HE  name  of  this  corporation  shall  be  "  The  Cambridge  His- 
torical Society." 


II.  Object. 

The  corporation  is  constituted  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and  pre- 
serving Books,  Manuscripts,  and  other  Memorials,  of  procuring  the 
publication  and  distribution  of  the  same,  and  generally  of  promoting 
interest  and  research,  in  relation  to  the  history  of  Cambridge  in  said 
Commonwealth. 

III.  Regular  Membership. 

Any  resident  of  the  City  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  shall  be 
eligible  for  regular  membership  in  this  Society.  Nominations  for  such 
membership  shall  be  made  in  writing  to  any  member  of  the  Council,  and 
the  persons  so  nominated  may  be  elected  at  any  meeting  of  the  Council 
by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  and  voting.  Persons  so 
elected  shall  become  members  upon  signing  the  By-Laws  and  paying 
the  fees  therein  prescribed. 

IV.  Limit  of  Regular  Membership. 

The  regular  membership  of  this  Society  shall  be  limited  to  two 
hundred. 

V.  Honorary  Membership. 

Any  person,  nominated  by  the  Council,  may  be  elected  an  honorary 
member  at  any  meeting  of  the  Society  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the 
members  present  and  voting.  Honorary  members  shall  be  exempt  from 
paying  any  fees,  shall  not  be  eligible  for  oliice,  and  shall  have  no 
interest  in  the  property  of  the  Society  and  no  right  to  vote. 

VI.  Associate  Membership. 

Any  person  not  a  resident,  but  either  a  native,  or  formerly  a  resident 
for  at  least  live  years,  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  shall  be  eligible  to 
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associate  membership  in  the  Society.  Nominations  for  such  member- 
ship shall  be  made  in  writing  to  any  member  of  the  Council,  and  the 
persons  so  nominated  may  be  elected  at  any  meeting  of  the  Council  by 
a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  and  voting.  Associate 
members  shall  be  liable  for  an  annual  assessment  of  two  dollars  each, 
payable  in  advance  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  but  shall  be  liable  for  no 
other  fees  or  assessments,  and  shall  not  be  eligible  for  office  and  shall 
have  no  interest  in  the  property  of  the  Society  and  no  right  to  vote. 

VII.  Seal. 

The  Seal  of  the  Society  shall  be  :  Within  a  circle  bearing  the  name  of 
the  Society  and  the  date,  1905,  a  shield  bearing  a  representation  of  the 
Daye  Printing  Press  and  crest  of  two  books  surmounted  by  a  Greek 
lamp,  with  a  representation  of  Massachusetts  Hall  on  the  dexter  and  a 
representation  of  the  fourth  meeting-house  of  the  First  Church  in  Cam- 
bridge on  the  sinister,  and,  underneath,  a  scroll  bearing  the  words 
Scripta  Manent. 

VIII.  Officers. 

The  officers  of  this  corporation  shall  be  a  Council  of  thirteen  members, 
having  the  powers  of  directors,  elected  by  the  Society,  and  a  President, 
three  Vice-Presidents,  a  Secretary  with  the  powers  of  Clerk,  a  Treas- 
urer, and  a  Curator,  elected  out  of  the  Council  by  the  Society.  All  the 
above  officers  shall  be  chosen  by  ballot  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  and 
shall  hold  office  for  the  term  of  one  year  and  until  their  successors  shall 
be  elected  and  qualified.  The  Council  shall  have  power  to  fill  all 
vacancies. 

IX.    President  and  Vice-President. 

The  President  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  Society  and  shall  be 
Chairman  of  the  Council.  In  case  of  the  death,  absence,  or  incapacity 
of  the  President,  his  powers  shall  be  exercised  by  the  Vice-Presidents, 
respectively,  in  the  order  of  their  election. 

X.  Secretary. 

The  Secretary  shall  keep  the  records  and  conduct  the  correspondence 
of  the  Society  and  of  the  Council.  He  shall  give  to  each  member  of  the 
Society  written  notice  of  its  meetings.  He  shall  also  present  a  written 
report  of  the  year  at  each  Annual  Meeting. 
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XI.  Treasurer. 
The  Treasurer  shall  have  charge  of  the  funds  and  securities,  and  shall 
keep  in  proper  books  the  accounts,  of  the  corporation.  He  shall  receive 
and  collect  all  fees  and  other  dues  owing  to  it,  and  all  donations  and 
testamentary  gifts  made  to  it.  He  shall  make  all  investments  and  dis- 
bursements of  its  funds,  but  only  with  the  approval  of  the  Council. 
He  shall  give  the  Society  a  bond,  in  amount  and  with  sureties  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Council,  conditioned  for  the  proper  performance  of  his 
duties.  He  shall  make  a  written  report  at  each  Annual  Meeting.  Such 
report  shall  be  audited  prior  to  the  Annual  Meeting  by  one  or  more 
auditors  appointed  by  the  Council. 

XII.  Curator. 

The  Curator  shall  have  charge,  under  the  direction  of  the  Council,  of 
all  Books,  Manuscripts,  and  other  Memorials  of  the  Society,  except  the 
records  and  books  kept  by  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  He  shall  pre- 
sent a  written  report  at  each  Annual  Meeting. 

XIII.  Council. 

The  Council  shall  have  the  general  management  of  the  property  and 
affairs  of  the  Society,  shall  arrange  for  its  meetings,  and  shall  present 
for  election  from  time  to  time  the  names  of  persons  deemed  qualified  for 
honorary  membership.  The  Council  shall  present  a  written  report  of 
the  year  at  each  Annual  Meeting. 

XIV.  Meetings. 

The  Annual  Meeting  shall  be  held  on  the  fourth  Tuesday  in  October 
in  each  year.  Other  regular  meetings  shall  be  held  on  the  fourth  Tues- 
days of  January,  and  April  of  each  year,  unless  the  President  otherwise 
directs.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  President  or  by  the 
Council. 

XV.  Quorum. 

At  meetings  of  the  Society  ten  members,  and  at  meetings  of  the 
Council  four  members,  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

XVI.  Fees. 

The  fee  of  initiation  shall  be  two  dollars.  There  shall  also  be  an 
annual  assessment  of  three  dollars,  payable  in  advance  at  the  Annual 
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Meeting ;  but  any  Regular  Member  shall  be  exempted  from  the  annual 
payment  if  at  any  time  after  his  admission  he  shall  pay  into  the 
Treasury  Fifty  Dollars  in  addition  to  his  previous  payments ;  and  any 
Associate  Member  shall  be  similarly  exempted  on  payment  of  Twenty- 
five  Dollars.  All  commutations  shall  be  and  remain  permanently 
funded,  the  interest  only  to  be  used  for  current  expenses. 

XVII.  Resignation  of  Membership. 

All  resignations  of  membership  must  be  in  writing,  provided,  how- 
ever, that  failure  to  pay  the  annual  assessment  within  six  months  after 
the  Annual  Meeting  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Council,  be  considered 
a  resignation  of  membership. 

XVIII.  Amendment  op  By-Laws. 

These  By-Laws  may  be  amended  at  any  meeting  by  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  present  and  voting,  provided  that  the  substance 
of  the  proposed  amendment  shall  have  been  inserted  in  the  call  for  such 
meeting. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

OF 

THE  CAMBRIDGE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 


THE  THIRTIETH  MEETING 

THE  Thirtieth  Meeting  of  The  Cambridge  Historical 
Society  was  held  on  the  27tli  day  of  January,  1914, 
at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  in  Room  J,  Emerson  Hall, 
Harvard  University. 

The  President,  RlCHABD  Henry  Dana,  presided.  The 
minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

Mrs.  Mary  Isabella  Gozzaldi  read  M  Some  Letters  from 
Tory  Row"  with  introductory  remarks  in  regard  to  the 
correspondents. 

LETTERS  TO  MRS.  WILLIAM  JENKS,  1806-1813 

Many  memhers  of  this  Society  remember  the  old  house  that 
stood  where  St.  John's  Memorial  Chapel  now  stands,  at  the  eastern 
end  of  44  Tory  Row,"  just  where  that  part  of  the  old  highway  to 
Watertown,  now  Brattle  Street,  turned  westward.  More  still  re- 
member the  thick  low  wall  of  great  whitewashed  stones  along  the 
top  of  which  ran  a  path,  shaded  by  tall  lilacs  and  always  kept  well 
worn  by  children's  feet.  The  house  behind  the  wall  was  painted 
white  with  green  blinds ;  a  piazza  was  on  the  west  side,  facing  a 
driveway  from  the  road  to  the  barn.    At  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
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teenth  century  there  were  "  painted  hangings  "  in  the  low-studded 
best  room  and  quaint  old  Dutch  tiles  around  the  great  fireplaces. 

At  that  time  the  house  had  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Hill 
family  for  a  hundred  years,  for  Abraham  Hill  bought  it  of  Rev. 
Thomas  Blowers  of  Beverly  in  1711  and  brought  here  his  bride, 
Prudence  Hancock,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Hancock,  3d,  in  1718. 
(She  was  the  niece  of  Bishop  Hancock,  who  was  grandfather  of 
John  the  Signer.)  The  Hills  had  eleven  children;  one  daughter 
married  Benjamin  Eustis  and  was  the  mother  of  Governor  William 
Eustis,  who  was  born  in  this  house  in  1753.  The  following  year 
Abraham  Hill  died,  and  his  son  Aaron  married  Susanna  Tainter  of 
Watertown  and  became  the  owner  of  the  house.  He  followed  his 
father's  trade  of  mason  and  was  a  man  greatly  respected,  deacon  of 
the  First  Church,  selectman  and  patriot  during  the  troublous  times 
of  the  Revolution.  It  was  he  who  was  chosen  at  the  March  Town 
Meeting  in  1776  to  ask  General  Washington  what  lands  would  be 
needed  for  the  soldiers  the  coming  year ;  before  the  month  was  out 
Boston  was  evacuated  and  the  army  was  gone.  In  1792  Deacon 
Hill  and  his  wife  died  of  the  dreaded  smallpox,  just  two  weeks 
apart,  and  the  house  came  to  their  son  Dr.  Aaron  Hill,  Jr.  He  had 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1776  and  gone  at  once  into  the  Conti- 
nental army.  He  served  for  eighteen  months  and  then  went  to 
Portsmouth,  where  he  studied  medicine  under  Dr.  Brackett.  He 
went  to  sea  as  surgeon  and  was  twice  taken  prisoner.  He  married 
Harriet  Quincy,  daughter  of  the  refugee  Solicitor- General,  and  at 
the  time  these  letters  began  was  living  with  his  wife  and  children 
and  his  sister  Susanna  in  the  old  house.  He  was  a  man  of  much 
importance  —  selectman  twelve  years,  town  clerk  eight  years,  Sena- 
tor nine  years,  Representative  five  years,  and  member  of  the  Council 
four  years.  Susanna,  the  writer  of  the  letters,  was  born  in  1760 ; 
so  she  was  fifteen  years  old  when  the  Revolution  broke  out  and 
forty-six  when  she  began  to  write  to  her  friend  Mrs.  Jenks.  In 
1808  Dr.  Hill  was  made  postmaster  of  Boston  and  the  following 
June  moved  into  Town.  He  held  office  about  twenty  years,  but 
returned  to  live  here,  where  his  sister  died  in  May,  and  he  in 
November,  1830.  His  children  Sophia  and  Harriet  were  young 
ladies  in  society  in  1806 ;  they  are  the  girls  often  spoken  of  in  the 
letters.    Hannah  Brackett,  Anna,  and  Susanna  were  children.  In 
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1833  Hannah  married  Willard  Phillips,  Esq.,  but  died  four  years 
later,  and  he  then  married  her  older  sister  Harriet.  The  youngest 
child,  Susanna,  married  Paymaster  John  P.  Todd  of  the  Navy  and 
was  the  last  owner  of  the  house.  It  was  torn  down  a  few  months 
after  her  death  in  1869. 

The  nearest  neighbors  of  the  Hills  were  the  Fosters,  the  Craigies, 
and  the  Masons.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Craigie,  with  Mrs. 
Craigie's  mother,  Mrs.  Shaw,  were  living  in  the  "  Headquarters 
House,"  built  by  the  younger  John  Vassall.  Between  the  houses 
lay  the  Craigies*  garden  and  greenhouses,  and  back  from  the  street 
the  gardener's  house.  The  Masons  lived  on  Mason  Street,  about 
where  Agassiz  House  now  stands.  Opposite  the  Hills,  in  the 
"  old  "  Vassall  house,  lived  Mrs.  Bossenger  Foster,  who  was  Eliza- 
beth Craigie,  with  her  six  sons  —  Bossenger  (H.  C.  1787),  Andrew 
(H.  C.  1800),  John  (H.  C.  1802),  Thomas  (H.  C.  1805),  James  (H.  C. 
1806),  George,  and  one  daughter,  Mary  Craigie,  who  died  18  Febru- 
ary, 1811.  An  older  daughter,  Elizabeth,  had  married  the  Hon. 
Samuel  Haven  and  lived  in  Dedham.  The  old  house  looked  much 
as  it  does  now,  except  that  the  western  wing  was  longer,  and  it  w  as 
twenty  feet  further  back  from  the  street  In  front  was  a  brick 
wall,  on  top  of  which  two  boards  were  placed  like  an  inverted  V, 
and  behind  which  was  an  acacia  hedge.  The  grounds  reached  to 
the  Charles  River,  and  were  filled  with  rare  fruit  trees  and  old- 
fashioned  flowers  in  box-bordered  l>eds. 

Now,  having  given  the  surroundings  of  the  T Till  house,  I  must 
ask  you  to  come  with  me  to  the  other  end  of  Tory  Row  where  it 
passes  Elmwood,  then  occupied  by  Elbridge  Gerry,  and  turns 
towards  the  river.  Here  must  have  been  a  cluster  of  houses,  but 
as  they  are  all  gone  it  is  difficult  to  place  them.  The  occupants 
seem  to  have  made  a  pleasant  neighborhood.  There  lived  the 
Omes,  the  S.  P.  P.  Fays,  a  Mrs.  Guild,  and  the  widow  of  the  Rev. 
Timothy  Hilliard,  the  predecessor  of  Dr.  Holmes,  with  her  daughter 
Harriet  (who,  though  only  a  girl  of  eighteen,  was  a  great  friend  of 
Miss  Susanna  Hill),  and,  last  but  not  least,  William  Jenks,  with  his 
wife  and  two  little  children,  Sarah  and  Theodore.  He  was  born  in 
Newton,  Nov.  25,  1778,  the  son  of  Samuel  Jenks,  Esq.,  who  was 
the  son  of  Captain  John  Jenks  of  Lynn,  who  was  the  son  of  Joseph 
Jenks  who  settled  in  Lynn  in  1613.  His  mother  was  Mary,  daughter 
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of  Samuel  Haynes  of  Boston.  In  1797  he  graduated  at  Harvard 
and  immediately  afterward  (Oct.  22,  1797)  was  married,  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Kirkland,  to  Betsey  Russell,  daughter  of  Ezekiel  Russell, 
a  publisher  of  Boston.  Two  months  later  he  took  the  ill-paid  post 
of  lay  reader  at  old  Christ  Church,  which  had  had  no  settled  rector 
since  1774.  He  seems  also  to  have  kept  a  small  school  in  his 
house.  In  1805  he  received  a  call  to  the  First  Congregational 
Church  at  Bath,  Maine,  and  removed  thither.  There  also  he  con- 
tinued his  teaching,  this  time  at  Bowdoin  College.  Of  his  pastoral 
work  it  is  recorded  that  he  was  the  first  minister  to  take  an  active 
interest  in  seamen,  often  preaching  to  them  especially.  In  1817  he 
returned  to  Boston  and  took  a  house  on  Crescent  Place.  In  1824 
the  Green  Street  Church  was  built  for  him.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Oriental  Society,  a  member  of  the  American  Anti- 
quarian Society  of  Worcester,  and  of  many  other  learned  bodies. 
His  daughter  Sarah  married  William  Merritt  and  lived  on  Boylston 
Street  opposite  the  Public  Garden.  At  her  house  Mr.  Jenks  died, 
Nov.  13, 1866.  His  son  Theodore  became  a  lawyer  and  lived  to  be 
eighty.    Another  son,  John  Henry,  became  a  publisher. 

Mrs.  Jenks  lived  to  celebrate  her  golden  wedding.  Her  brother 
was  Nat.  P.  Russell.  One  of  her  sisters,  Sarah,  married  a  Mr.  Pope ; 
the  other,  Judith,  married  Amos  Binney  of  Longwood.  The 
following  letters  were  all  written  to  Mrs.  J enks  during  her  stay  in 
Bath.1  The  first  is  from  her  sister  Judith  Russell,  then  a  young 
girl.  It  is  written  from  Boston,  but  describes  a  visit  to  Cambridge, 
and  introduces  us  to  the  writer  of  the  second  letter  in  her  home. 

Boston  (Sunday  Evening)  May  4th  1806 

Notwithstanding  you  do  not  deserve  to  hear  from  us  (if  you  are  well) 
I  will  write  to  you  my  dear  Sister,  as  I  have  nothing  better  to  do  and 
can  not  have  anything  more  pleasing  than  to  let  you  know  that  we 
are  all  in  tolerably  good  health.  Mama  has  a  cold,  and  that,  together 
with  the  anxiety  from  not  hearing  from  you,  makes  her  think  herself 
quite  sick,  but  I  hope  the  latter  cause  will  be  removed  very  soon,  and 
I  doubt  not  the  former  will.  Your  Brother  and  Sister,  with  myself,  by 
the  goodness  of  divine  providence,  enjoy  very  good  health.  Russell 
[Pope]  has  been  very  troublesome  yesterday  and  today,  and  Sally 

1  Portions  relating  to  Bath  affairs  only  have  been  omitted  as  a  rule. 
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thought  it  was  on  account  of  his  teeth,  and  that  the  air  and  excercise 
of  riding  would  do  him  good,  his  father  got  a  carriage  to  take  a  ride 
this  afternoon  and  as  Mania  did  not  wish  to  go,  and  they  had  no  par- 
ticular place  that  they  wished  to  go  to,  Sally  proposed  going  to  Cam- 
bridge and  you  will  immagine  I  very  readily  consented  —  we  stopped  at 
Mrs.  Hilliards  just  as  meeting  was  done,  and  had  got  into  the  house 
before  she  or  Harriot  had  got  home  —  the  Judge  appeared  to  be  very 
glad  to  see  me,  and  when  Harriot  came  in  she  was  quite  overjoyed. 
Mrs.  Hilliard  expressed  much  pleasure  at  seeing  me,  she  said  she  had 
wished  to  ever  since  I  came  home,  to  hear  more  particularly  about 
you,  than  she  could  from  any  other  person.  She  desired  to  be  re- 
membered to  you  when  I  wrote,  and  said  she  had  regretted  your  absence 
very  much  this  winter,  altho  Mrs.  Lincoln  was  a  good  neibour.  She 
longed  to  see  Sarah,  but  is  afraid  she  shall  not  be  able  to  go  as  far  as 
Bath  the  next  summer,  but  I  dare  say  Harriet  will  if  she  can  possibly, 
I  told  her  you  said  she  must 

I  heard  Mary  Storrow  was  in  town  last  week,  and  called  at  Mr. 
Higginson's  to  see  her,  but  as  she  had  walked  out,  did  not  —  and  as 
Harriet  told  me  she  had  returned  to  Cambridge,  I  went  with  her  to  Mrs. 
Lincoln's],  you  may  suppose  the  old  house  looked  very  natural,  altho' 
the  inside  does  not,  as  Mrs.  L.  makes  a  keeping  room  of  the  school 
room,  and  has  had  the  parlour  papered,  so  that  I  saw  nothing  familiar, 
but  a  buttcn  behind  the  closet  door  where  used  often  to  hang  a  towel 
—  Mrs.  L  knew  my  voice  before  I  got  into  the  room  and  appeared  to 
be  very  glad  to  see  me.  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Fay  has  not  removed,  I  heard  that  she  was  well,  I  should  have 
call'd  to  see  her  if  I  had  had  time  —  but  I  have  promised  Harriot  to 
spend  a  few  days  with  her  before  she  leaves  Cambridge  for  the  summer, 
and  intend  to  perform  my  promise. 

Harriot  told  me  she  saw  Mrs.  Biglow  last  week,  herself  and  family 
were  very  well,  and  she  was  good  enough  to  be  enquiring  after  me. 

I  was  extremely  sorry  to  hear  from  Nancy  Storrow  that  Henry 
Vaughn  was  wash'd  overboard  on  his  return  home,  it  must  be  a  dread- 
full  shock  to  the  family  who  hear  of  it.  I  have  often  thought  of  him 
and  William,  and  was  speaking  to  Sally  of  him  in  particular  the  other 
day  —  it  makes  me  think  more  of  Charles  Shaw,  Heaven  grant  that  he 
may  be  return'd  in  safety  to  his  friends. 

I  was  much  gratified  by  your  last  letter  dear  Sister  (altho  I  have 
been  so  busy  since  I  began  to  write  that  I  liked  to  have  forgoten  to 
mention  it)  as  I  perceived  that  you  was  in  very  good  spirits  I  assure 
you  that  nothing  from  Bath  is  uninteresting  to  me,  therefore  I  hope 
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you  will  not  be  long  about  writing  —  as  I  have  written  you  so  long  a 
letter  that  you  can  not  complain  of  me  unless  you  say  it  is  too  long. 

I  will  conclude  with  only  telling  you  that  I  have  felt  much  of  the 

I I  sweet  painful  pleasure  of  seperation  "  from  friends  since  I  left  Bath. 
But  altho'  I  am  not  displeased  with  the  sensations  that  seperation 
excites,  I  anticipate  much  more  pleasure  from  seeing  you  again,  untill 
when  I  shall  remain,  with  love  to  Mr.  Jenks  and  the  children, 

Your 

Affectionate  Sister, 

J.[udith]  C.  R[ussell]. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  letters  in  my  package  that  was  sent  by 
post  to  Bath;  it  cost  seventeen  cents.  Some  of  the  persons  it 
mentions  are  as  follows : 

Rev.  Timothy  Hilliard,  born  at  Kensington,  N.  H.,  in  1746, 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1764,  was  tutor  there  from  1768  till  1771, 
and  at  the  same  time  chaplain  at  Castle  William.  In  1771  he  was 
settled  at  Barnstable.  In  1783  he  was  called  to  be  the  colleague 
of  Dr.  Appleton,  who  died  the  following  year,  and  Mr.  Hilliard  be- 
came the  minister  of  the  First  Church  in  Cambridge.  He  died 
May  9, 1790.  His  widow  lived  on  here  with  his  brother  Judge 
Abraham  Hilliard  and  younger  daughter  Harriett,  who  married  Pro- 
fessor Peck,  as  we  shall  see.  Mary,  the  elder  daughter,  was  already 
married  to  Professor  Francis  Sales  and  lived  in  the  old  Judge  Lee 
house  on  Brattle  Street.  Deacon  William  Hilliard,  the  publisher, 
son  of  Rev.  Timothy  Hilliard,  came  to  live  in  Cambridge  in  1803? 
was  chosen  deacon  of  the  First  Church  April  5, 1804.  He  built  the 
brick  house  still  standing  at  the  east  corner  of  Brattle  and  Hilliard 
streets,  later  occupied  by  Judge  Story.  Deacon  Hilliard,  who  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  these  letters,  died  there  April  27,  1836. 

The  Mrs.  Lincoln  spoken  of  in  Judith's  letter  is  Mrs.  Benjamin 
Lincoln  of  Hingham,  who  had  taken  Mr.  Jenks's  house  and  lived 
there  with  her  two  sons  Benjamin  and  James  Otis  Lincoln.  She 
married  Professor  Henry  Ware,  as  we  shall  hear  later.  Mrs.  Fay 
is  the  wife  of  Judge  S.  P.  P.  Fay.  Mrs.  Biglow  was  the  wife  of 
Abraham  Biglow,  warden  of  Christ  Church  for  fourteen  years. 

The  next  letter  was  written  by  Harriett  Hilliard,  who  had  been 
visiting  Mrs.  Jenks  at  Bath.  She  was  nineteen  years  old  at  this 
time. 
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Gorham  Friday  Aug.  8.  [1806] 

My  dear  Mrs.  Jen~ks 

After  a  very  pleasant  journey  we  arrived  at  Portland  about  8 
o'clock  in  the  evening  tired  enough  as  you  may  suppose  —  Our  stage 
from  Brunswick  was  comfortably  loaded  with  twelve  passengers  some 
from  the  senior  class  who  that  day  were  dismiss'd.  Mr.  Coffin  and 
Mr.  Cobb;  Ah!  methinks  you  exclaim  then  Harriet  was  suited/  To  be 
sure  we  had  a  very  pleasant  ride,  I  called  Miss  Hill  Aunt !  !  all  the 
time  thinking  that  perhaps  if  I  said  Miss  Hill  they  might  suppose  that 
we  were  not  much  acquainted  and  perhaps  smile  at  antiquity.  I  found 
my  Brother  waiting  for  me  but  it  was  so  late  that  we  did  not  reach 
Gorham  untill  the  next  afternoon.  My  mother  was  very  impatient  for 
my  return,  she  desires  a  great  deal  of  love  to  you  and  Mr.  Jenks  and 
wishes  extremely  that  she  could  look  in  upon  you  but  feels  herself  too 
old  to  undertake  such  a  journey.  I  hope  you  and  Mr.  Jenks  will  forget 
and  forgive  the  momentary  uneasiness  I  felt  on  monday  it  was  another 
among  the  many  instances  we  daily  have  that  M  what  ever  is  is  right" 
I  do  assure  you  it  was  solely  on  her  account,  for  I  could  have  spent 
three  months  and  would  almost  say  my  lifetime  in  such  a  place  as 
Bath,  weighed  in  an  equal  balance,  every  advantage  and  disadvantage 
in  your  situation  in  Cambridge  &  Bath,  I  am  sure  the  latter  would 
predominate  —  my  mother  is  very  much  pleased  that  I  have  visited  it 
and  still  more  so  that  I  give  so  favorable  an  account  of  it  for  wherever 
you  and  Mr.  Jenks  are  we  shall  always  feel  an  interest  in  your  welfare 
and  happiness.  My  ideas  of  happiness  arc  that  only  those  who  are 
truely  good  are  tritely  happy.  .  .  .  You  must  forgive  this  scrawl  when 
I  tell  you  in  the  room  where  I  happen  to  be  writing  there  is  nothing 
but  a  toilet  and  a  washstand  which  of  course  obliges  me  to  write  with 
my  paper  in  my  lap.  You  may  read  it  to  Mr.  Jenks  but  not  suffer 
him  to  read  it. 

Even  Gorham  has  lost  many  of  its  charms  since  I  visited  Bath,  my 
mother  did  not  have  it  in  her  power  to  call  upon  Judith  before  she 
left  Boston,  but  your  friends  in  Cambridge  were  all  well  when  she  left 
them,  the  last  time  she  saw  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Craigie  was  at  the  celebrated 
Milton  Hill  a  very  large  party,  of  whom  they  were  of  the  number; 
dined  at  Billings  you  see  they  frolic  a  little  once  in  a  while,  in  our 
absence. 

Never  do  I  recollect  being  more  shock'd  than  hearing  of  the  dread  full 
death  of  poor  Charles  Austin,1  it  was  mentioned  in  the  stage  soon  after 

1  Shot  on  the  street  in  Boston  by  Thomas  Oliver  Self  ridge  who  accused 
Austin's  father  of  publishing  a  libel  against  him. 
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we  left  Brunswick  but  neither  Miss  Hill  nor  myself  could  credit  it 
but  we  found  on  our  arrival  at  Portland  that  it  was  too  true  you  will 
observe  how  cautiously  it  is  mentioned  in  the  papers  but  a  gentleman 
from  Boston  told  us  that  the  Town  was  in  a  perfect  tumult  —  tell  Mr. 
Jenks  that  the  poor  fellow  had  the  Latin  oration  at  Commencement, 
his  company  was  invited  and  his  rooms  engaged,  —  and  an  only  son ! 
Oh  it  is  too  shocking  to  think  of,  it  was  only  at  Mr.  Webber's  inaugu- 
ration that  I  danc'd  with  him,  a  gay  thoughtless  young  creature  —  to 
be  snatched  in  a  moment —  "  called  to  his  account  with  all  his  imper- 
fections on  his  head  "... 

You  recollect  Mr.  Noyes  mentioned  a  Mr.  Tuckerman  who  passed 
through  Boston  and  wish'd  very  much  to  see  Mr.  Jenks,  he  too  was  our 
fellow  passenger,  and  very  polite  and  attentive,  we  were  not  in  want 
of  civilities  and  attentions.  I  left  Miss  Hill  that  night  with  regret,  but 
called  upon  her  the  next  morning  —  she  said  she  was  writing  to  Bath 
—  and  had  concluded  to  tarry  over  Sunday  in  Portland  —  and  then  go 
on  to  Portsmouth  —  she  enjoyed  our  ride  very  much  —  do  kiss  the 
dear  children  for  me  and  do  not  let  Sarah  forget  the  name  of  Harriet  — 
I  shall  continue  to  write  to  you  wherever  I  am  and  after  I  get  home 
and  get  Judith  with  me  we  will  write  you  every  particular  —  Our  friend 
Mr.  Hammett  mentioned  something  of  a  plan  in  agitation  of  going  to 
Cambridge  to  Commencement  and  expected  to  go  in  a  chaise  if  he  con- 
cludes to  we  will  one  or  other  of  us  take  a  seat  with  him  rather  than  he 
should  go  alone  —  My  mother  seems  to  think  that  she  can  not  go  home 
without  me  .  .  .  Pardon  the  length  of  this  scrawl  and  when  you  have 
opportunity  let  us  hear  from  you,  and  that  Heaven's  choicest  blessings 
may  be  shower'd  upon  you  is  the  sincere  prayer  of  your  ever  affectionate 

Harriet  [Hilliard]. 

Nearly  all  the  remaining  letters  were  written  by  the  Miss  Hill 
mentioned  by  Miss  Hilliard,  whom  she  called  "Aunt"  in  the 
stagecoach.  Although  there  was  a  great  disparity  in  their  ages, 
Miss  Susanna  Hill  and  Harriet  Hilliard  were  great  friends. 

Miss  Hill's  first  letter  was  written  from  Portland,  Maine,  where 
she  stopped  to  visit  Mrs.  Storer,  while  her  traveling  companion 
went  on  to  Gorham. 

Portland  August  the  13th  1806 
My  dear  Mrs.  Jenks,  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  when  Mrs.  Win- 
gate  informed  me  that  you  had  come  to  a  final  determination  respecting 
your  visit  to  Boston,  that  you  had  received  letters  requesting  you  to 
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make  the  long  talked  of  visit  this  I  heard  with  some  considerable  degree 
of  regret  that  I  had  left  you  before  you  had  thus  determined.  I  hope 
all  things  will  turu  out  for  the  best  whether  you  go  or  stay,  tho  I  cant 
help  indulging  a  secret  hope  that  you  will  defer  this  said  visit  un- 
till  another  season  when  in  all  probability  I  should  have  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  you,  which  will  not  be  the  case,  but  this  is  placing  too 
great  dependance  on  this  life  the  uncertainty  of  which  ought  to  teach 
us  the  folly  of  placeing  our  happiness  on  so  distant  a  period. 

The  first  thing  that  presented  itself  on  Sunday  was  Mr.  Wingate 
Katherine  Langdon,  Mrs.  S.  and  myself  returning  home  from  Meeting 
and  he  was  polite  enough  to  wait  on  us  to  the  door,  mentioned  that  he 
had  seen  Harriett  and  she  would  be  in  Town  Tuesday,  which  was  yes- 
terday, and  I  called  at  Capt.  Titcomb's  to  see  her.  Mr.  W.  had  taken 
a  chaise  that  morning  and  brought  her  in,  he  seems  to  be  sure  quite 
devoted,  Harriett  tells  me  she  has  written  and  received  a  letter  from  you 
which  informed  her  that  Sarah  was  better  which  I  am  rejoiced  to  hear 
that  you  [were]  too  but  she  hardly  thought  you  would  be  gone  before 
this  reached  you.  I  long  to  hear  how  you  go  and  all  about  it  I  think 
you  must  wait  for  the  Pacquet  to  return.  I  have  been  thinking  that 
Ellen  Shaw  would  go  with  you,  I  shall  be  very  anxious  to  hear  how  you 
get  there  and  what  sort  of  a  passage  you  have  had,  I  wish  you  would 
write  me  a  line  if  you  have  a  leisure  moment  while  you  are  in  Boston, 
you  know  not  how  much  I  feel  interested  in  whatever  concerns  the 
welfare  of  yourself  and  Mr.  J. 

Harriett  I  suppose  wrote  an  account  of  our  journey  to  this  place 
the  French  Priest  happened  to  be  among  the  passengers  he  had  been 
down  East,  sometimes  I  had  seen  him  at  Portsmouth,  a  very  agreeable 
man.  At  Brunswick  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  take  in  Mr.  Tucker- 
man,  young  Collin  &  Cobb,  we  passed  the  day  very  pleasantly  and  :it 
dusk  got  into  Town  and  found  Mrs.  Storer  upstairs  sick  with  a  cold,  and 
was  not  well  enough  to  go  out  untill  Saturday  afternoon  when,  the 
weather  being  extremely  pleasant,  we  took  a  drive  about  three  miles  on 
the  road  to  Gorham.  The  country  about  Portland  is  nearly  as  fine  as 
that  around  Boston,  we  drank  tea  with  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Storer's  and 
returned  at  dusk  Young  Coffin  called  in  the  morning  to  invite  Mrs. 
Storer's  family  to  dine  with  him  on  Commencement  Day,  you  cant 
think  how  delighted  he  is  with  Mr.  Jeuks,  says  he  thinks  him  the  first 
literary  character  in  the  district  of  Maine.  I  mentioned  that  Mr. 
Jenks  had  been  much  pleased  with  the  performance  at  the  Exhibition, 
he  said  he  was  more  happy  to  meet  with  his  approbation  than  three 
quarters  of  those  that  were  there,  he  went  from  Meeting  and  passed 
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half  an  hour  at  Mr.  W.  Storer's  where  Katherine  Langdon*  is  keeping  & 
where  I  drank  tea.  Mrs.  Storer  is  at  Bath  where  her  son  carried  her 
and  brought  Katherine,  who  says  she  left  Bath  much  sooner  on  account 
of  the  talk  about  her  &  Mr.  Greenleaf,  she  left  the  place  on  Fryday. 

Monday  morning  Cobb  &  his  cousin  Lydia  Downs  called  to  see  me, 
she  had  been  sick  with  a  fever  and  there  is  danger  they  think  of  her 
going  into  a  decline.  Mrs.  S.  and  myself  had  taken  a  walk  out  (and 
was  not  at  home  when  they  called)  Cobb  called  again  in  the  afternoon 
to  invite  Mrs.  Storer  to  his  Commencement.  Mrs.  S.  has  insisted  on 
my  passing  this  week  with  her  and  I  really  feel  more  inclined  to,  as  my 
cousin  Mrs.  Langdon  has  taken  a  journey  with  her  Brother  Dr.  Eustis 
to  the  westward.  I  think  I  shall  set  out  on  Saturday  for  Portsmouth. 
Please  to  present  my  most  affectionate  regards  to  Mr.  Jenks  &  kiss 
both  the  children  for  me,  tell  Theodore  that  I  shall  expect  to  hear  that 
he  has  behaved  like  a  man  in  Boston,  &  better  I  hope  than  his  cousin 
Russell  .  .  .  that  you  may  be  protected  on  your  voyage  and  find  your 
friends  in  health  &  happiness  is  the  prayer  of  your  friend     S.  Hill. 

Cambridge,  December  5th.  1806. 

You  have  no  idea,  my  dear  Mrs.  Jenks,  how  extremely  delighted  I 
was  with  your  letter,  and  had  it  not  been  sunset  when  I  received  it  I 
should  have  that  moment  seated  myself  pen  in  hand  to  have  answered 
it,  my  brother  took  it  out  of  our  post  office  Tuesday  eve,  to  the  good- 
ness of  your  brother  I  am  indebted  no  doubt  to  his  putting  it  in  the 
Boston  post  office. 

Y"ou  will  hardly  believe  me  when  I  tell  you  I  have  not  been  in  Town 
since  I  left  you,  which  I  did  in  full  expectation  of  seeing  you  again.  I 
found  the  day  I  left  you  it  was  more  convenient  for  me  to  come  home, 
but  I  still  indulged  a  hope  of  seeing  you  in  Cambridge  and  it  was  not 
in  my  power  to  go  into  Boston  again  before  you  sailed. 

I  cant  say  I  was  sorry  when  I  heard  you  had  taken  your  departure 
as  it  was  the  only  time  you  could  have  gone  by  water  and  by  land  in 
the  month  of  November  would  have  been  dreadful,  the  weather  has 
been  bad  through  the  whole  of  last  month,  the  beginning  of  which  there 
was  a  pretty  severe  snow  storm,  which  lasted  two  days,  but  there  was 
not  a  great  deal  to  lay  on  the  ground,  and  we  had  another  last  Wednes- 
day night,  but  the  ground  is  now  almost  bare  again.  I  suppose  you 
have  slaying  before  this  at  the  Eastward.  I  have  heard  nothing  par- 
ticular from  your  sisters  since  I  came  home  .  .  . 

Your  brother  and  Judith  I  suppose  are  still  at  Housekeeping,  as 
Andrew  Foster  told  me  a  fortnight  since  that  he  had  met  your  brother 
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in  Town  that  day  and  that  he  had  asked  him  to  dine  with  him.  My 
brother  went  into  Town  alone  today,  which  is  the  first  pleasant  day  for 
a  month  that  he  has  gone  and  I  fully  intended  to  have  gone  on  purpose 
to  have  passed  the  day  with  your  sister  if  she  was  still  at  the  house, 
but  the  riding  was  so  bad  that  I  put  it  off  till  next  week.  They  say 
the  riding  from  here  to  Boston  was  never  known  to  be  so  bad  at  this 
time  of  the  year  as  it  has  been  this  fortnight  passed.  I  have  been 
trying  to  write  you  ever  since  I  heard  that  Hammett  was  in  Boston, 
then  you  know  he  generally  makes  long  visits  and  I  took  it  for  granted 
that  he  would  be  in  Cambridge  a  number  of  times  before  he  returned 
home  again. 

Our  girls  and  the  Mis3  Mellins  with  Moor,  who  has  kept  Thanks- 
giving with  them,  went  to  the  play  Monday  eve  where  they  met  with 
Mr.  Hammett,  he  gave  Moor  a  letter  from  E  Shaw  to  Harnett  Billiard, 
he  said  then  it  was  his  intention  to  come  to  Cambridge,  but  did  not 
mention  when,  as  soon  as  Harriette  found  Mr.  Hammett  was  in  Boston 
she  was  in  hourly  expectation  for  several  days  of  receiving  a  visit  from 
him,  and  was  not  a  little  mortified  and  disappointed  that  a  week  passed 
withou',  ever  hearing  a  single  word  of  him  and  then  by  the  way  of  Ben 
Guild  who  boards  in  the  house  with  P  Russell  (with  young  Jo  Barrett's 
widow)  who  passed  Sunday  eve  with  us  and  told  me  that  Hannnett 
supped  at  Mrs.  Barrett's  the  evening  before  Thanksgiving  and  had  not 
then  gone  to  Plymouth.  As  soon  as  II.  received  Ellen's  letter  she 
wrote  to  her,  and  a  long  one  to  you,  and  wrote  to  her  Portland  friends, 
and  has  been  in  a  perfect  fidget  ever  since  lest  Hammett  should  go 
away  without  seeing  her  or  taking  the  letters,  I  have  not  seen  her 
since  I  received  your  letter  Mrs  H.  was  in  here  the  next  morning  and 
appeared  to  be  very  angry  about  the  neglect  that  Mr.  Hammett  had 
treated  them  with.  I  think  it  a  little  singular,  after  the  attention  that 
he  paid  H.  before,  tho  2^rhaps  he  has  found  she  had  taken  it  too  much 
in  earnest. 

Dec.  G.  After  I  began  this  letter  to  you  yesterday  we  heard  the 
news  of  W.  Bant  Sullivans  putting  an  end  to  his  existence  with  a 
pistol  the  day  before,  between  the  hours  of  one  and  six.  Dr  Eustis 
was  here  in  the  afternoon  and  had  been  at  Judge  S.  in  the  morninc 
and  informed  us  of  the  particulars.  There  was  nothing  previous  to  the 
day  on  which  the  horrid  transaction  was  committed  on  which  day  they 
had  a  number  of  gentlemen  to  dine  with  them  at  One  o'clock,  he  came 
in  as  cheerful  as  usual,  told  Mrs.  Sullivan  that  a  Miss  Clarke  of  Provi- 
dence who  has  been  staying  in  Boston  would  call  to  take  leave  of  her 
some  time  in  the  forenoon,  it  is  reported  that  he  was  much  in  love  with 
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her  and  had  offered  himself  to  her  a  year  ago  and  that  she  had  refused 
him  and  is  now  on  the  point  of  marrying.  He  had  been  the  eve  before 
at  the  ball  at  one  of  the  Mr.  Perkins,  he  then  retired  to  his  chamber, 
did  not  come  down  to  dinner,  but  they  thought  as  he  was  up  late  the 
night  before  he  had  lain  down,  at  six  they  went  to  his  room,  found  the 
door  fast  and  broke  it  open,  but  dreadful  to  relate  found  him  dead  on 
the  floor.  Mrs.  S.  heard  the  report  but  thought  it  at  a  distance,  they 
found  a  paper  he  had  written  after  he  retired  which  was  so  defaced  and 
seemed  to  be  written  in  a  state  of  frenzy  which  was  only  fit  for  the 
family  to  see  I  think  there  is  not  much  doubt  that  this  Miss  C.  is  the 
cause. 

Harriet  has  written  you  that  Abraham  Biglow  has  been  very  sick, 
poor  Mrs.  B.  had  everything  to  fear  from  the  nature  of  the  disorder 
which  was  much  as  the  others  were  that  died,  the  Dr.  at  first  did  not 
think  he  would  get  well,  but  he  recovered  beyond  expectation  and  had 
been  able  to  ride  out  a  fortnight,  when  one  day  returning  from  Mr. 
Gerry's  his  horse  threw  him  and  broke  his  left  arm  very  near  the 
shoulder  I  called  yesterday  to  see  how  he  did  found  him  much  better 
than  I  expected,  he  had  not  been  in  much  pain,  it  is  broke  near  the 
shoulder,  so  that  they  are  not  able  to  splinter  it,  but  are  in  hopes  it 
will  do  well.  Mrs.  B.  talked  a  great  deal  about  you  and  desired  her 
best  regards  to  you  and  Mr.  Jenks.  We  are  again  surprised  with  the 
choice  of  new  Proffessors  that  I  have  never  heard  talked  of  before. 
Mr.  Willard  for  Hebrew,  McKean  for  Mathematics.  I  had  some  little 
hope  of  your  coming  back  to  live  with  us  again,  I  could  not  but  wish 
they  would  choose  Mr  Jenks,  but  I  think  it  almost  wicked  to  think  of 
taking  him  away  from  Bath  where  he  is  so  much  beloved  and  is  capable 
of  doing  so  much  good. 

Mr  Craigie's  family  are  well  the  girls  have  been  in  there  this  morn- 
ing, she  is  going  to  have  a  party  on  Monday,  I  wish  you  and  Mr.  J. 
were  here  to  join  us.  Mrs.  Porter's  family  are  well,  James  has  gone 
to  New  York  on  business  for  Mr.  Craigie,  the  girls  drank  tea  yesterday 
at  Mrs.  Hilliards,  they  hear  that  Hammett  has  gone  to  Plymouth  and 
is  coming  to  Cambridge  when  he  returns,  there  seems  to  be  nothing 
new  in  Cambridge,  they  had  a  large  party  at  Mr.  Mellens  last  Wednes- 
day, all  the  young  ladies  in  town  were  there,  danced  in  the  evening. 
We  had  a  small  party  all  young  ladies  except  your  friend  Mrs.  Fay,  who 
made  very  particular  enquiries  about  you. 

Saturday  Eve. 

H.  H.  has  this  moment  sent  to  tell  me  that  Mr.  Hammett  is  at  their 
house  and  will  take  my  letters  if  I  have  any  for  you.    I  intended  to 
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have  picked  up  something  more  to  write  to  you,  but  have  not  time  now, 
the  boy  says  Mr.  H.  is  going  to  pass  the  night  in  Camb.  and  goes  to- 
morrow morning.  I  shall  therefore  desire  you  to  remember  me  to  my 
Bath  friends,  particularly  to  Mr.  &  Mrs.  D.,  Mrs.  G.  the  Miss  Shaws, 
the  Major  is  gone  I  think.  Mr.  H.  might  just  have  called  upon  me,  I 
should  have  been  glad  to  have  seen  him.  Tell  Charles  S.  the  Ladies  here 
are  all  disappointed  that  he  has  not  come  to  Boston  as  he  talked  of. 
You  dont  mention  the  children  by  that  I  hope  they  are  well.  Kiss 
them  for  me.  I  long  to  see  dear  little  Sarah,  remember  me  with  affection 
to  Mr.  J. 

and  believe  me  truly  your  friend, 

S.  Hill. 

My  Brother,  Sister  and  the  girls  desire  you  to  accept  of  their  love  & 
regards. 

Here  occurs  one  more  letter  from  Miss  Hilliard : 

Cambridge  Jan'y  25,  1S07. 

Mv  dear  Mrs.  Jenks 

On  returning  home  last  evening  I  was  very  much  delighted  with 
finding  in  the  letter  rack,  a  line  or  two  from  you  for  which  you  may 
expect  to  receive  a  great  many  from  me,  but  what  most  particularly  in- 
duces me  to  write  so  soon,  is  a  piece  of  news  (perhaps  it  will  be  old 
news  by  the  time  this  reaches  you)  which  is  that  this  very  day  up  on 
our  meeting  house  door;  "the  Rev'd  Henry  Ware  and  Mrs.  Mary 
Lincoln  intend  marriage."  perhaps  you  expected  it  but  it  is  a  matter 
of  great  surprise  among  us,  and  has  been  kept  a  most  profound  secret 
till  within  these  few  days —  The  matter,  to  be  sure  has  been  thought 
of  —  but  no  one  supposed  that  a  person  in  Mrs.  Lincoln's  slender  state 
of  health  would  undertake  the  charge  of  seven  children  the  youngest 
about  three  years  old,  but  so  it  is,  and  we  are  to  lose  Nancy  who  is  to 
live  with  Mrs.  Iligginson  —  you  know  how  Cambridge  rings  upon  such 
occasions  nothing  else  is  talked  of  —  the  next  letter  of  Mr.  Jenks 
must  be  to  a  different  direction.  Otis  has  been  traveling  this  vacation 
for  his  health  ;  and  report  says  is  very  much  averse  to  the  match  some- 
thing evidently  depresses  his  spirits,  but  not  a  word  of  this.  .  .  . 

As  for  our  Professors  one  has  accepted  and  the  other  has  declined. 
Sidney  [Willard]  is  very  much  approved  of  by  everyone  it  seems  a  pity 
that  such  ollices  should  go  begging.  Mr.  Baldwin  is  now  talked  of  as 
a  candidate  for  mathematical  professor  but  it  remains  to  be  determined ; 
Jonathan  Jackson  is  chosen  colledge  treasurer    this  part  is  for  Mr. 
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Jenks,  and  I  should  think  my  letter  might  be  safer  directed  to  him,  but 
I  am  afraid  to. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fay  have  moved  down  to  the  Port  —  thus  you  see  we 
lose  one  agreeable  family  after  another  —  society  in  Cambridge  is  cer- 
tainly altering,  some  go  and  others  come  —  as  for  sobriety  we  are  re- 
nowned for  that;  we  have  had  but  one  public  ball  this  winter,  you 
must  acknowledge  that  very  moderate  indeed  —  I  thought  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  dancing  in  Bath —  it  is  an  innocent  and  rational  amuse- 
ment when  not  carried  to  excess  —  Proffessor  Abbott  called  to  see  us 
yesterda}\  Mr.  McKeane  is  so  far  recovered  as  he  expects  to  set  his 
face  homeward  next  week  I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  that  Theodore  and 
Sarah  enjoy  such  good  health  kiss  them  for  me,  remember  me  affec- 
tionately to  all  enquirers  and  my  best  respects  to  Mr.  Jenks —  My 
mother  desires  love,  her  health  is  tolerably  good  this  winter,  pardon 
the  haste  in  which  this  is  written  as  I  fear  the  mail  will  be  closed. 
Mr.  Hammett  called  upon  us  for  a  few  minutes  that  was  more  than  I 
expected.  You  may  depend  upon  my  improving  every  opportunity  of 
writing  to  you.  and  shall  always  regret  the  distance  you  are  placed 
from  us,  that  I  cannot  run  in  and  spend  an  evening  with  you  occa- 
sionally. It  is  very  uncertain  if  I  ever  visit  Bath  again,  however  I 
shall  wish  it.  —  The  Judge  desires  to  be  remembered  to  Mr.  Jenks, 
the  first  exclamation  of  his  when  he  heard  Mrs.  Lincoln  was  to  be 
married  was  "then  I  shall  lose  another  tenant."  Patience  to  you 
'till  you  get  to  the  end  of  this. 

Yours  ever  with  affection 

Harriet  Hilliard. 

Miss  Hill  writes : 

Cambridge,  Feb.  5, 1807. 

As  Harriet  has  written  you  all  the  news  that  is  now  stirring  in  Cam- 
bridge there  is  little  left  for  me  but  to  thank  you  for  your  charming 
letter  by  Capt.  T.,  which  from  the  length  of  it  was  doubly  pleasing  and 
I  hope  whenever  you  write  me  you  will  recollect  that  from  a  particular 
friend  I  value  a  letter  in  proportion  to  its  length.  I  was  happy  to  hear 
that  you  were  all  in  such  good  health  — 

The  nine  days  wonder  of  Mrs.  Lincoln's  marriage  with  Mr.  Ware  has 
almost  ceased,  there  has  never  been  a  match  since  my  remembrance 
which  has  made  so  much  conversation  for  the  good  people  of  this  Town. 
Much  has  been  said  on  both  sides  some  have  wondered  at  him  but 
more  at  her,  as  she  is  so  much  an  invalid,  and  there  is  Mr.  W's  number 
of  small  children.    But  she  tells  Mrs.  Williams  that  she  was  always 
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fond  of  a  large  family.  They  are  to  be  married  on  Monday,  she  has 
had  a  mantua  maker  from  Boston  this  sometime  making  a  brown  velvet 
Pelice,  and  other  clothes  suitable  for  the  occasion.  .  .  . 

Proffessor  Willard  they  say  is  to  marry  Ann,  which  I  think  will  do 
charmingly,  she  goes  to  live  with  her  sister  H.  There  is  another  match 
concluded  upon,  Miss  Fayerweather  1  and  Mr.  Appleton  are  soon  to  be 
married,  this  has  been  delayed  by  many  circumstances.  .  .  . 

I  was  passing  Mrs.  Hilliard's  yesterday  when  Harriet,  who  is  alway 
ready,  called  me  in  and  said  she  had  received  a  letter  the  day  before 
from  E  Shaw,  that  "W.  Richardson  would  call  at  Mr.  Bartlett's  in  a  day 
or  two,  I  suppose  he  has  gone  up  to  see  his  friends  at  L.  I  shall  take 
the  liberty  to  send  this  by  him.  H.  says  that  Ellen  wrote  her  word 
that  her  father  was  to  be  married  to  the  woman  that  she  had  mentioned 
when  she  was  here,  so  it  seems  she  expected  it  then,  but  this  is  tattling, 
I  think  it  will  do  very  well,  as  you  say  this  is  an  age  of  wonders  so  of 
course  I  was  not  quite  so  much  surprised  at  Hannah  Shaw's  marrying 
Mr.  Sewell.  I  hope  it  will  prove  a  happy  thing  for  both  of  them,  I 
think  from  her  character  she  will  make  an  excellent  mother  to  Mr 
Sewell's  children.  I  hope  the  other  one  will  make  as  good  a  one 
to  Major  Shaw's.  Tell  Mrs.  Sewell  I  cant  realize  that  she  is  married, 
Ellen  I  suppose  will  go  next.  These  matches  will  encrease  your  fees 
have  you  thought  of  the  best  method  to  put  this  money  out  to  advan- 
tage? as  you  are  so  public  spirited  perhaps  you  may  take  a  few  slimes 
in  the  turnpike  that  is  going  to  be  made  between  Brunswick  and  Bath. 
These  weddings  I  suppose  have  made  a  great  deal  of  visiting,  how  it 
will  be  in  Cambridge  I  dont  know,  I  hope  we  shall  have  some  cake,  at 
least. 

They  have  been  rather  more  dissapated  than  usual  here.  Deacon 
I  I'd  has  had  a  Ball  at  his  house,  all  the  young  people  of  the  Town  were 
there  but  our  girls,  one  of  them  was  in  Boston,  the  other  unwell,  cards 
several  days  beforehand,  all  in  stile.  One  also  at  Mr.  Mellens.  Mr 
More  was  down  who  promoted  that  no  doubt.  We  have  had  two  or 
throe  very  agreeable  partys  at  Mrs.  Craigies.  One  at  Mrs.  Foster's  the 
day  after  Andrew  Foster  received  Mr.  Jenk's  letter.  He  seemed  much 
pleased  to  hear  from  Mr.  J.  This  party  was  made  to  invite  Miss 
Harriet  Winthrop  [daughter  of  John  Winthrop]  who  has  been  a  month  at 
her  Uncle  William's.  James  who  is  a  great  deal  at  the  Judge's  was  the 
promoter.    Mr.  &  Mrs.  Craigie,  Mrs.  Hilliard  &  the  Judge,  Harriet  and 

1  Sarah,  daughter  of  Thomas  Fayerweather,  married  John  Appleton,  U.  S. 
Consul  in  France,  March  29,  1807. 
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our  family  [were  tbere].  Mr.  J.  and  yourself  were  talked  of  a  great  deal 
by  most  of  the  party,  indeed  I  never  see  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Craigie  but  they 
appear  to  feel  as  much  interested  for  you  as  if  you  were  their  nearest 
relatives,  not  that  your  other  friends  are  wanting  in  affection.  We 
drank  tea  with  Mrs  Biglow  about  a  month  since,  she  then  desired  me 
when  I  wrote  to  present  her  love  to  you,  as  also  did  Mrs.  Craigie.  We 
yesterday  drank  tea  with  Mrs.  Deacon  Hilliard,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Craigie, 
Mrs.  Foster,  old  Mrs.  Holmes,  Mrs.  Webber  and  her  sister  [were  there]. 
The  President  is  gone  a  journey.  Since  Mr.  McKean  has  declined  there 
seems  to  be  no  one  talked  of  for  that  office,  tho'  it  is  thought  Baldwin 
will  be  the  one.  The  respectability  of  College  never  was  at  so  low  an 
ebb  as  it  is  at  present.  Mr.  Parsons,  they  say  rules  all  and  does  as  he 
pleases,  some  one  told  me  he  was  at  the  Presidents  one  day,  talking 
with  Mrs.  W.  he  said  he  thought  Dr.  W.  would  sound  well,  the  next  thing 
they  knew  he  was  honored  with  the  degree,  but  this  is  scandal. 

Monday  before  last  I  went  into  Boston  to  call  on  Mrs.  King.  Miss 
Storer  from  Portland  and  Miss  Langdon  from  Portsmouth  called  on  your 
sister,  as  I  went,  she  was  then  expecting  Mrs.  King  to  call  on  her  as  I 
had  to  call  on  three  other  ladies  I  did  not  stay  to  see  her.  Judith  en- 
gaged me  to  dine  with  her  the  next  day.  I  lodged  with  Mrs.  Welles  — 
I  passed  a  very  pleasant  day  with  your  sister,  made  my  dinner  on  a 
very  nice  chicken  pie.  Judith  wrote  you  no  doubt  by  Deblois.  Mr. 
Davis  I  hear  has  been  in  Boston  for  a  week,  I  was  expecting  him  out 
every  day,  he  told  my  brother  he  had  a  letter  for  me  and  that  he  should 
come  out  and  bring  it  himself,  but  I  have  never  got  the  letter.  I  was 
much  disapointed  in  not  seeing  him. 

I  have  not  time  now  to  write  to  Mrs.  Goldthwaite,  we  have  had  com- 
pany to  spend  the  day,  Miss  Langdon  and  her  Brother  Mrs.  Welles  and 
Katherine,  if  you  should  see  them  dont  mention  this  letter.  I  hear  Mr. 
&  Mrs.  Hill  are  up  from  Georgetown,  it  appears  as  if  the  whole  eastern 
country  were  up  —  I  called  in  to  see  Miss  Danforth  as  I  was  passing, 
she  fell  about  a  week  ago  on  the  ice  and  hurt  herself  very  much,  she 
is  much  better.  I  saw  the  doctor  there,  also  the  Miss  Prentisses,  who 
say  they  expect  Charles  Shaw  next  week. 

There  is  another  match  talked  of  here,  tho  I  dont  give  much  credit  to 

it.   It  is  no  less  than  William  Winthrop  and  N  H  ;  it  has  arisen 

from  his  frequently  carrying  her  to  ride,  if  at  any  time  she  could  not 
conveniently  leave  home  he  would  go  in  and  get  H.  to  stay  till  they  re- 
turned, he  has  waited  on  her  into  Boston  to  shops,  and  has  got  a  new 
coachee.  I  think  he  will  respect  himself  too  much  to  marry  such  a  girl, 
she  is  pretty  but  would  make  a  poor  figure  as  Mrs.  Winthrop. 
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"What  has  become  of  young  Wingate  ?  I  believe  H.  has  expected  him 
this  way  before  this,  the  girls  say  they  think  she  is  much  pleased  with 
him,  he  was  extremly  attentive  when  he  was  in  Portland  to  her,  whether 
he  meant  anything  or  not  I  dont  know. 

General  Dearborn  is  to  be  collector  in  Boston,  I  am  glad  for  Mrs. 
Hobbert's  sake  he  is  coming  this  way,  and  it  is  a  more  lucrative  place 
than  the  one  he  is  now  in.  I  think  if  Theodore  was  to  see  this  he  would 
ask  if  I  was  writing  a  sermon,  I  have  spun  out  the  subjects  to  a  con- 
siderable length  and  I  am  afraid  you  will  want  an  interpreter. 

We  have  had  a  very  smart  Dedication,  I  suppose  you  have  heard,  the 
sermon  by  Mr.  Holmes,  which  is  to  be  printed,  it  was  very  much  ad- 
mired, then  the  Meeting-house  put  me  much  in  mind  of  yours.  They 
have  a  fine  organ.  I  went  down  last  Sabbath  to  hear  Mr.  Coleman,  but 
was  disappointed,  found  Professor  Willard  in  his  room.  I  assure  you 
he  is  very  much  improved  of  late.  I  have  hardly  room  to  add  my 
Brother,  Sister,  and  the  girls  join  me  in  regards  to  you  &  Mr.  Jenks. 
I  hope  you  wont  let  him  see  this  medley.  I  long  to  see  Sarah,  kiss 
them  both  for  me. 

Yours  with  affection 

SrsANNA  Hill. 

CAMBRIDGE,  May  1,  1S07. 

Mr.  Ilammett  called  on  Wednesday  with  your  letter,  for  which  I  was 
very  sorry  I  had  not  even  the  opportunity  to  thank  you,  but  he  left 
Town  so  soon  there  was  not  a  possibility  of  sending  a  line  in  to  him. 
I  was  sorry  he  could  not  devote  more  time  to  us,  it  is  a  fortunate  thing 
that  Mr.  IL.  possesses  an  uncommon  share  of  good  nature  or  1 1 is  patience 
would  have  been  quite  exhausted  with  the  numberless  enquiries  that 
I  made  in  the  half  hour  that  he  was  here.  .  .  . 

Your  sister  Judith  spent  a  day  at  Mrs.  Milliards  a  week  or  two  since. 
I  suppose  she  wrote  you  she  called  upon  a  number  of  her  friends. 
Harriett  and  she  called  together,  invited  me  to  drink  tea  with  them.  I 
did  myself  the  pleasure,  the  girls  were  engaged.  Judith  never  looked 
better  in  her  life,  she  tells  me  she  intends  going  to  Bath  in  July.  What 
a  charming  thing  it  is  that  she  can  be  with  you  this  summer.  Indeed  I 
dont  expect  she  will  come  this  way  again,  except  it  is  for  a  visit  she  is 
partial  I  think  to  the  eastern  country,  and  if  there  is  none  at  present  in 
Bath  that  she  would  marry  there  may  be  in  Brunswick,  there  is  that 
Mr.  Yates,  not  to  mention  Mr.  Parker  and  a  number  of  others.  Professors 
and  the  like  out  of  which  she  can  have  her  choice  &  I  have  not  the  least 
doubt  she  will  settle  among  you. 
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Mr.  H.  tells  me  that  the  weather  has  been  uncommonly  severe  in  Bath 
this  winter,  much  colder  than  the  last,  which  I  thought  impossible,  in 
short  he  gave  a  most  woeful  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  time 
had  passed,  which  must  have  been  particularly  dull  to  those  gentlemen 
who  had  not  families  of  their  own.  Mr.  H.,  I  dare  say  has  been  your 
constant  visitor,  &  many  a  sociable  evening  visit  has  he  made  you.  I 
hope  you  have  had  none  of  those  drowsy  turns  you  used  to  have  while  I 
was  with  you.    If  you  have  I  pity  you.  .  .  . 

We  had  sad  accounts  from  Brunswick,  the  first  we  heard  was  that 
there  were  three  suspended  for  what  we  did  not  hear,  after  which  they 
had  kicked  Mr.  Cleaveland  out  of  the  Cbappell,  I  thought  at  first  it  was 
a  mere  fabrication  to  keep  us  in  countenance,  we  have  heard  since  they 
suspended  one  for  misbehaviour  at  a  Ball.  I  suppose  they  were  merely 
country  lads  and  lasses. 

Your  friends  here  have  all  had  a  slight  touch  of  the  epidemic  that  has 
prevailed  here  none  have  been  dangerous  except  Mrs.  Gerry  who  has 
had  a  fever  and  her  life  has  been  dispaired  of  this  some  weeks  passed, 
since  the  fever  left  her  she  has  had  ulcers  .  .  .  and  every  symptom  of 
a  decline.  Mrs.  Hill  saw  Mr.  Gerry  at  Mrs.  Hilliard's  a  day  or  two 
since  &  he  then  said  they  had  hope  of  her  recovery. 

Miss  F.  [Fayerweather]  has  got  over  all  her  scruples  &  was  married 
about  a  month  since,  they  have  hired  the  house  which  belongs  to  John, 
for  a  year  the  ladies  all  made  the  wedding  visit  in  the  morning  except 
Mrs.  Craigie  and  Mrs.  Waterhouse,  who  went  together.  As  I  dislike 
these  kind  of  visits  I  left  mine  to  go  of  an  afternoon  in  a  sociable  way. 

Captain  L.  remains  yet  a  widdower  us  young  ladies  are  all  holding  up 
our  heads,  but  I  am  afraid  to  no  purpose.  Captain  Benjamin  Lee 1  and 
Lady  have  spent  the  winter  at  Washington,  they  returned  a  day  or  two 
since,  we  heard  they  had  bought  a  place  on  Long  Island  where  they  are 
going  to  reside.  Mr.  Craigie  by  attending  the  Court  all  weathers  to  get 
his  petition  granted  for  a  bridge  took  one  cold  on  the  back  of  another 
untill  he  was  obliged  to  keep  house,  very  sick  indeed  for  a  fortnight  and 
looked  I  assure  you  miserably,  and  to  add  to  all  he  had  a  dozen  shocking- 
boils,  which  the  Dr.  thought  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  him ! 
Mrs.  Shaw  has  been  more  unwell  than  common  this  winter  and  has  also 
grown  very  deaf.  Mrs.  Craigie  has  had  a  dreadfull  cold  and  in  addition 
to  all  this  Mrs.  Tuttle  has  been  gone  about  three  months  and  they  have 
had  no  help  but  Eliza  since,  how  they  have  done  I  dont  know,  they 

1  He  lived  in  the  Lechmere-Sewall-Riedesel  house,  corner  of  Sparks  and 
Brattle  streets.    His  son  inherited  it  from  Mr.  Thomas  Lee. 
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have  a  good  deal  of  company.  Mrs.  Henry  &  her  two  children  were 
there  some  time,  they  came  from  Vermont  to  go  to  the  southward  to 
make  her  friends  a  visit,  then  they  are  going  to  Montreal  this  spring  to 
live,  she  came  up  last  Sunday  and  passed  the  night  with  Mrs.  Craigie. 
Saturday  they  had  three  coaches  full  of  gentle  men  to  dine,  when  the 
bridge  is  to  begin  I  dont  know.  Mr.  Joy  and  Mr.  Craigie  cant  agree 
whereabouts  to  build.    Mr.  Joy  owns  the  place  that  was  Mr.  Barrett's. 

Mrs.  Foster  has  been  unwell  so  as  to  keep  her  room  for  several  days 
—  she  was  well  enough  week  before  last  to  have  a  large  party,  the  boys 
once  in  a  while  persuade  her  into  one.  The  company  were  Mr.  &  Mrs 
Craigie,  Judge  &  Mrs.  Hilliard,  Deacon  Hilliard,  lady,  and  sister,  Mr. 
Yarnold,  lady,  and  sister  and  Miss  Stevens,  the  Miss  Mellens,  my 
Brother,  Sister,  myself  and  the  two  girls,  the  young  gentlemen  of  the 
family,  Andrew,  Tom,  and  James.  Bossinger  never  makes  his  appear- 
ance and  John  is  never  well  enough  to  see  company,  there  was  also  Mr. 
Abbott,  Mr.  Baldwin,  Mr.  Carey,  and  Ben  Lincoln.  We  had  a  very 
social  time  I  assure  you  Mrs.  Yarnold  sings  you  know  and  he  plays  so 
we  had  musick.  The  next  day  Mary  Craigie  1  had  all  the  misses  of  her 
acquaintance  who  danced  till  eleven.  Mrs.  Haven 2  with  her  son,  who  is 
a  fine  child,  has  been  a  week  at  her  mother's,  came  with  the  intention  of 
staying  two  nights  and  has  been  detained  by  the  weather,  we  have  had 
a  long  spell  of  dull  rainy  weather.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Sewall8  has  -*eft4-  the  people  all  out  of  church,  I  feel  very  sorry 
for  him,  he  is  so  good  a  young  man,  he  still  resides  in  Cambridge,  they 
have  engaged  a  Mr.  Abbott,  but  owing  to  weak  eyes  he  has  not  been 
able  to  perforin  yet.  Carey  has  read  two  Sundays,  and  Ben  Lincoln 
two.  Ben  spent  last  one  with  us  he  is  in  very  good  spirits.  Otis  has 
not  attended  to  colledge  duties  since  his  mother's  death,  he  is  now  at 
Hingham.  Mrs.  Guild  has  left  Cambridge  and  hired  the  house  that  Sam 
Clarke  built  at  Newton,  he  has  sold  it  to  Mr.  Freeman  but  Mr.  F.  dont 
chuse  to  reside  there.  Judge  Wendell  has  bought  J)r.  Pearson's  house4 
but  is  not  going  to  live  there  himself.  Mrs.  Pearson  has  not  enjoyed 
such  health  for  years  as  she  has  since  they  lived  in  Andover,  the  girls 
have  been  in  Cambridge  a  great  deal  this  winter.    Major  Putnam  has 

1  Mary  Craigie  Foster,  daughter  of  Bossenger,  was  at  this  date  thirteen 
years  old.    She  died  four  years  later. 

2  Elizabeth,  another  daughter  of  Bossenger  Foster,  married  lion.  Samuel 
Haven  of  Dedham. 

3  Mr.  Samuel  Sewall  (II.  C.  1804),  who  succeeded  Mr.  Jenks  for  a  brief 
period  as  Reader  at  Christ  Church.  — Ed. 

4  On  Holmes  Place,  afterward  called  the  Holmes  House. 
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buryed  his  last  and  only  son,  and  one  of  the  girls  they  expect  will  soon 
follow  him.  Mrs.  Moor,  Mrs.  Watson's  daughter  is  very  low,1  Mrs.  Cox 
has  lost  her  husband,  if  you  can  call  it  a  loss  poor  creature,  died  in  con- 
vulsions, drank  a  pint  and  a  half  of  rum  and  had  thirty  fits  the  day  he 
died.2 

Mr.  Hollis,  who,  I  dont  know  whether  you  knew,  returning  home  the 
other  side  of  the  Bridge  the  last  severe  storm,  the  evening  being  ex- 
tremely dark,  and  the  railing  on  the  Bridge  broken,  fell  in  and  was 
drowned.3  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Hilliard  has  a  very  lame  hand  an  old  complaint  which  I  am 
afraid  she  will  never  get  rid  of.  It  is  her  right  hand  which  makes  it 
worse,  she  has  not  been  able  to  use  it  this  three  months.  Harriett  I 
suppose  has  written  you  the  particulars,  I  really  pity  her  and  Harriett 
too.  ...  As  to  dismals  I  think  my  letter  is  nearly  a  match  for  yours. 
Our  family  have  escaped  pretty  much  except  the  mumps.  How  could 
you  be  so  cruel  as  to  tell  me  of  that  poem  without  sending  it  ?  dont  dis- 
apoint  me  the  next  time  you  write.  Is  Paty  with  you?  I  hope  the 
reformation  you  mention  has  continued.  I  hope  also  there  has  been 
one  in  Mary. 

You  wish  for  some  information  respecting  Colledge  and  its  affair 
which  seems  to  be  involved  in  such  a  labyrinth  that  I  am  hardly  able  to 
give  you  any.  The  first  meaning  (sic)  was  that  the  Commons  were  very 
bad,  and  a  petition  praying  that  they  might  have  better  provisions  they 
thought  had  not  the  attention  paid  to  it  that  they  deserved,  they  agreed 
on  a  certain  day  if  the  Commons  were  not  better  to  leave  the  Hall  in  a 
body,  it  was  said  they  found  out  what  they  were  to  have  for  dinner  and 
bespoke  dinners  at  the  Publick  and  boarding  houses. 

Supper  came  but  not  one  of  them  went  in  but  the  waiters,  who  went 
directly  out  as  soon  as  supper  was  served.  The  President  then  ordered 
Commons  to  cease  and  they  closed  untill  the  Corporation  met  to  investi- 
gate the  Matter,  which  they  did  on  Monday  and  voted  that  they  should 
have  better  provisions,  also  drew  up  a  paper  for  each  one  of  those  who 
left  the  Hall  on  Friday  to  sign,  expressive  of  their  sorrow  and  regret  at 
their  passed  conduct  with  the  promise  never  to  commit  the  like  fault 
again,  this  was  read  on  Tuesday  morning  by  the  President.  This  they 
were  at  liberty  to  sign  any  time  previous  to  Saturday  night,  or  leave 
Colledge  without  a  character  to  enter  any  other,  this  they  thought  too 

1  Mrs.  Artenatus  Moore,  daughter  of  William  Watson;  her  husband  was  a 
baker. 

2  Walter  Cox,  35  years  old,  died  April  27,  1807. 
8  April  2,  1807.    He  was  thirty-eight  years  old. 
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degrading  and  severe  a  punishment  for  leaving  the  Hall,  which  they  did 
in  a  very  peaceable  manner,  tho  they  had  met  before,  which  was  con- 
trary to  law.  They  now  all  met  together  and  entered  into  the  most 
solemn  engagement  with  each  other  that  they  never  would  put  their 
names  to  this  paper,  with  but  one  exception  in  the  whole  number,  thus 
resolute  and  determined  the  Government  were  afraid  the  Colledge  would 
be  broken  up  (or  rather  the  Corporation  with  Mr.  Parsons  at  the  head) 
they  sent  to  the  parents  and  guardians  of  these  young  men,  and  agreed 
upon  a  day  to  meet  in  Cambridge  to  see  if  by  their  entreaty  thay  could 
induce  them  to  sign,  and  on  Friday  they  met  in  Porter's  Hall,  with 
nearly  all  the  lawyers  in  Boston  to  plead  with  them,  and  the  scene,  they 
say,  was  truly  affecting.  Parents  begging  and  entreating  their  children 
with  tears  in  their  eyes,  using  every  argument  in  their  power  to  prevail 
upon  them  to  sign,  many  declared  they  would  disinherit  them  forever. 
One,  they  said,  fell  down  upon  his  knees  to  his  son,  but  all  this  made 
little  or  no  impression  for  it  seemed  as  if  they  had  rather  die  than  sign. 
On  finding  that  entreaty  would  not  do,  they  laid  their  commands  and 
nearly  forced  them  to  sign. 

The  first  day  they  got  but  one,  Mr.  Andrews  of  Newburyport,  who 
was  obliged  to  leave  Town  and  was  determined  his  son  should  put  his 
name  before  he  left,  the  others  from  Boston,  Salem,  and  other  Towns 
came  the  next  day  and  went  with  their  sons  to  the  President  where 
seventy- five,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  not  more  than  two  or  three  ex- 
cepted, put  their  names  to  the  paper,  most  of  whom  told  the  President 
they  were  Compelled  to  do  it  by  their  parents,  that  it  was  not  their  free 
act  and  deed,  many  of  whom  were  more  wretched  than  you  can  conceive 
of,  mortified  to  death  after  what  they  had  said  and  the  oath  they  had 
taken  to  stand  by  each  other,  several  have  taken  up  their  connections 
and  left  Colledge,  one  of  them  is  Sam  Storrow,  who  was  one  of  the  most 
active  in  their  meetings.  Mr.  HigginsOD  and  his  other  friends  said 
everything  they  could  say  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Iliggiuson  said  he  never 
would  do  anything  to  assist  him,  they  prevailed  upon  him  to  sign,  but 
he  has  left  and  is  now  in  a  lawyer's  office  in  Groton.  Mr.  Iligginson  is 
so  much  offended  that  he  never  means  to  do  anything  more  for  him. 
tho  I  would  not  justify  the  scholars  in  all  their  proceedings  yet  I  think 
it  was  wrong  to  compell  them  to  sign,  many  blame  the  Government  but 
more  Mr.  P.,  who  they  think  has  been  the  means  of  their  being  treated 
with  this  severity,  of  which  I  believe  they  have  most  heartily  repented, 
awl  it  would  not  do  for  them  to  retract,  and  thus  Colledge  is  almost 
broken  up.  they  have  sent  away  eighteen  of  the  senior  class,  among 
whom  are  their  best  scholars  and  most  respectable  young  men,  they  gave 
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leave  for  any  to  go  home  who  chuse  to  and  there  has  been  no  regular 
excercises  since  this  happened,  they  excused  about  forty  waiters  tho 
they  agreed  to  leave  the  Hall  with  them,  and  others  who  boarded  out  or 
did  not  be  in  Town,  of  this  number  was  Jacques.  In  short  the  Govern- 
ment of  Colledge  were  never  less  respectable  than  at  present.  I  have 
given  you  a  lengthy  &  I  am  afraid  an  uninteresting  account  of  this 
affair. 

This  has  been  written  almost  a  week  when  I  shall  send  it  I  cant  say. 
I  suppose  your  Brother  has  moved  ere  this  and  I  have  some  hopes  that 
I  shall  hear  where  they  are  by  Harriett  Hilliard,  who  is  gone  into  Town 
today  and  no  doubt  will  try  to  find  them.  ...  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that 
Mr.  Gerry  and  Cousin  Orne  are  building  a  large  store  directly  opposite 
Mr.  Gerry's  house,  at  the  corner  of  the  new  road  which  instead  of  com- 
ing behind  Mrs.  Foster's  as  was  talked  of  is  to  come  out  almost  oppo- 
site Mr.  Craigie's.  I  tell  Mr.  Craigie  that  the  trade  I  expect  will  all  be 
carried  up  there  Yes  he  says  it  will  be  the  door  [of  trade]  I  believe.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Holmes  preached  for  Mr.  F.  last  Sabbath  and  we  had  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  Mr.  Nourse,  who  we  think  improves.  Mr.  Coleman  has  a 
call  at  Hingham,  their  new  meeting  house  is  to  be  dedicated  by  Mr. 
Ware  next  week.  My  Brother,  -Sister,  &  the  Girls  desire  their  best 
regards  to  you  and  Mr.  Jenks.  May  you,  my  dear  friend,  with  Mr.  J. 
and  the  children  enjoy  one  uninterrupted  state  of  health  &  happiness 
is  the  earnest  prayer  of  your  sincere  friend,  S.  Hill. 

As  to  the  labyrinthine  " affair"  related  above,  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  give  the  other  side  of  the  story.  In  "  A  Narrative  of 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Corporation  of  Harvard  College  relative  to 
the  late  Disorders  in  that  Seminary,"  printed  by  W.  Hilliard, 
April,  1807,  after  relating  the  troubles  and  how  they  were  met 
by  the  College  Government,  we  read : 

"  During  the  week,  thus  anxiously  employed  by  the  President,  some  of 
the  Committee,  who  presented  the  petition  to  the  Corporation  in  Bos- 
ton, called  twice  in  one  day  on  the  President,  with  the  intention,  they 
have  since  declared,  to  learn  of  him  the  fate  of  that  petition ;  but  they 
found  him  engaged  in  a  meeting  of  the  Immediate  Government;  and 
he,  having  no  intimation  of  their  intention  in  waiting  on  him,  directed 
that  they  should  call  again.  One  of  that  Committee  thought  proper, 
as  he  has  since  declared,  to  call  on  the  President  for  the  same  purpose 
on  Monday  the  thirtieth  of  March,  about  the  time  of  breakfast.  The 
President  being  at  breakfast,  and  uninformed  of  the  purpose  for  which 
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he  called  did  not  see  him.  [This  is  evidently  the  grievance  to  which 
Miss  Hill  refers.] 

"  Notwithstanding  an  express  and  well  known  prohibition  that  there 
should  be  no  meeting  of  any  class  without  the  permission  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  a  law,  with  severe  penalties  against  combinations  among  the 
students  for  unlawful  purposes ;  and  also  a  positive  law  for  the  orderly 
and  decent  behaviour  of  the  students  at  Commons  prohibiting  the 
leaving  of  the  Hall  without  license  before  thanks  were  returned ;  the 
students  who  had  been  induced  to  believe,  as  it  is  supposed,  that  their 
petition  was  neglected,  openly  and,  in  defiance  of  the  laws,  caused  the 
bell  to  ring  for  the  meeting  of  the  classes  and  when  assembled  organ- 
ized themselves,  and  resolved  on  a  combination  to  enter  the  Hall  at 
dinner  time  and,  if  the  Senior  Class,  who  had  not  before  made  any 
complaint  of  their  commons  to  the  Corporation,  disapproved  of  the 
dinner  and  took  the  lead,  they  would  all  leave  the  Hall  without  license, 
and  without  waiting  for  the  regular  dismission  of  the  tables.  .  .  . 

"  In  pursuance  of  this  combination  the  students  attended  in  the  Hall 
at  the  usual  time  of  dinner  and  after  the  blessing  was  asked  turned 
on  their  heels  and,  preceeded  by  the  Senior  Class,  they  all  left  the  room 
except  the  waiters,  and  went  to  their  dinners  in  town.  At  evening 
commons  none  attended.  To  prevent  waste  of  provisions  the  Imme- 
diate Government  put  them  all  out  of  commons,  and  gave  them  permis- 
sion to  diet  at  proper  houses  in  town  until  farther  orders. 

44  After  the  expiration  of  the  time  which  had  been  allowed  to  the 
Students  for  reflexion  and  which  had  been  unhappily  employed  by  some 
to  stimulate  them  to  a  persevering  opposition  to  the  Colledge  ( ioveru- 
inent,  seventy- four  were  found  to  have  subscribed  the  requisite  certifi- 
cate. Forty-five  seem  not  to  have  been  implicated  in  the  combination. 
There  remained  ninety-nine,  who  had  not  given  the  assurances  of  future 
submission  to  the  laws  required  by  the  Corporation.  Among  these 
twenty-two,  and  probably  a  few  more  will  appear  on  farther  enquiry 
to  have  been  unconnected  with  the  original  combination." 

Portsmouth  June  10.  1808. 

There  are  not  many  people  in  the  World  that  I  feel  willing  to  write 
them  two  letters  forgone,  as  you  are  one  of  this  number  I  shall  as  a 
proof  of  my  great  regard  write  you  a  few  lines  by  Mrs.  S.  Davis,  who 
is  anxiously  waiting  for  Mr.  Davis  to  return  from  Boston,  as  she 
begins  to  feel  quite  homesick. 

I  sincerely  wish  you  could  take  a  journey,  I  think  it  would  do  you 
more  good  than  anything  you  could  do.    I  hope  you  will  not  neglect 
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your  own  health  by  too  great  attention  to  others  —  tho  I  enjoy  a  good 
share  of  health  yet  I  dont  know  when  I  have  been  subject  to  so  many 
colds  as  I  have  had  this  wiDter  passed.  I  took  a  violent  cold  when 
watching  a  very  damp  night  by  Susan  Prentice,  since  which  I  have 
never  been  entirely  free  from  a  hoarseness  and  never  from  a  cold  more 
than  a  fortnight  at  a  time.  I  have  heard  others  complain  of  the  same 
thing  since  the  influenza.  You  see  by  this  that  I  am  still  in  Ports- 
mouth, I  intended  when  I  came  to  have  returned  as  soon  as  the  riding 
was  pleasant  [Miss  Hill  was  visiting  her  cousin  Mrs.  Langdon]  —  I 
shall  probably  be  here  a  month  or  six  weeks  longer.  As  to  the  news 
of  Cambridge  I  can  write  you  nothing  but  what  you  have  heard  al- 
ready, the  last  letters  I  received  were  brought  me  by  Andrew  Foster 
who  with  his  Brother  Tom  were  travelling  eastward.  Andrew  told  me 
then  if  the  roads  were  good  across  he  intended  making  you  a  visit  be- 
fore he  returned,  it  is  a  Fortnight  last  Thursday  since  they  were 
here.  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Appleton  has  a  Sister  married  in  this  Town  to  a  Mr.  Mason,  a 
lawyer,  a  man  of  property  and  belongs  to  the  Church.  Next  Sabath 
Mr.  Eaton  from  Boston  preaches,  after  that  they  have  engaged  Mr. 
Abbott  that  is  reading  at  Cambridge.  Dr.  Eustis  who  spent  a  few 
days  here  last  week  thinks  Mr.  Craigie's  Bridge  speculation  will  be  of  no 
advantage  to  him,  the  day  it  was  granted  to  him  in  his  opinion  made 
him  a  beggar.  You  have  heard  I  suppose  that  Mr.  Holmes  has  moved 
into  the  house  that  her  Father  bought  and  he  lives  with  them,  he  has 
let  his  own  house  or  rather  the  Parsonage  to  Mr.  Bartlett.  Judge 
Wendell  with  a  sister  of  his  was  here  last  week  they  mentioned  Mrs 
Gannett1  as  being  very  low  that  there  was  no  expectation  of  her  con- 
tinuing but  a  short  time,  that  her  mind  was  perfectly  calm  and  tranquill. 
I  cant  bear  to  think  we  must  lose  so  excellent  a  Woman.  I  believe  you 
never  had  the  pleasure  to  be  much  acquainted  with  her,  with  a  most  in- 
telligent mind  her  conversation  was  always  animated  and  chearfull, 
which  could  not  fail  of  pleasing  all  that  conversed  with  her.  Society 
will  mourn  her  loss  but  to  her  family  it  will  be  irreparable.  —  When  Mr. 
P.  first  came  to  town  he  brought  me  a  letter  from  Sophia,  and  Harriett 
Hilliard  wrote  a  long  postscript  she  mentioned  she  had  had  a  letter 
from  you  some  time  before,  that  you  wanted  to  know  if  I  did  not  in- 
tend to  go  to  Bath  before  I  returned,  were  I  to  consult  nothing  but  my 
own  inclination  I  could  soon  determine  upon  that  question,  but  as  there 
is  not  the  least  probability  of  seeing  you  at  Bath  I  shall  return  in  full 


1  Mrs.  Ruth  Gannett  died  June  11,  1808,  aged  41. 
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hope  and  high  expectation  of  seeing  you  in  Boston  and  Cambridge  this 
summer.  You  find  that  my  Brother  is  PostMaster,  he  has  taken  a 
house  at  the  Bottom  of  Summer  Street  but  does  not  intend  to  move  in 
until  the  Fall  I  dont  like  the  idea  of  keeping  two  houses  nor  of  living 
in  Boston.  — Mrs.  Davis  tells  me  you  are  having  good  help  which  I  was 
much  pleased  to  hear.  Mr.  Greenwood  tells  me  you  have  the  best 
Garden  in  the  Town,  I  hope  Mr.  Jenks  wont  work  too  hard  in  it.  I 
hope  you  have  been  to  Brunswick  since  the  turnpike,  by  what  I  hear  of 
Mr.  A.  I  think  Mr.  Jenks  will  be  pleased  with  him.  My  best  regards 
to  him  and  kiss  the  children.  S.  Hill. 

Boston,  June  17.  1S09. 
That  I  have  neglected  to  answer  your  last  letter  has  not  been  be- 
cause I  valued  it  less  that  I  was  wont  to  do  your  letters ;  neither  have  I 
the  excuse  of  having  had  two  children  since  I  wrote  you,  but  I  have 
something  more  powerful  to  plead  than  either  of  them ;  an  uncon- 
querable aversion  to  writing  but  it  is  a  thing  of  which  I  am  much 
ashamed  and  to  such  a  friend  I  own  the  apology  poor  indeed,  your 
letter  was  really  a  feast  to  me  but  as  there  is  no  pleasure  without  some 
alioy  I  found  I  had  to  regret  your  want  of  health  which  had  deprived 
me  of  a  letter  for  so  lung  a  time  and  your  little  flock  of  many  atten- 
tions that  sickness  in  all  probability  might  put  it  out  of  your  power  to 
pay  them.  I  was  sorry  to  hear  that  you  had  so  severely  felt  the  effects 
of  the  Embargo  it  is  an  evil  out  of  which  I  hope  good  will  spring  at 
least  we  democrats  have  faith  to  think  so.  I  am  afraid  you  have  been 
obliged  to  relinquish  many  of  the  conveniences  if  not  the  comforts  of 
life,  as  I  know  Mr.  Jenks  would  much  sooner  suffer  himself  than  dis- 
tress one  single  individual  in  the  Parish,  but  I  hope  brighter  scenes  and 
better  prospects  will  await  you  —  and  should  you  make  Cambridge  and 
Boston  a  visit  I  hope  it  will  not  be  under  those  circumstances  of  which 
you  appear  fearfull  when  you  wrote  me  last.  I  feel  under  many  obli- 
gations for  the  sweet  little  poem  you  was  so  good  as  to  send  me,  tell 
Mr.  Jenks  I  admired  it,  it  was  so  much  like  himself.  Andrew  Foster 
was  here  the  day  I  received  your  letter  and  as  I  was  not  restricted  I 
could  not  forbear  letting  him  read  it,  as  I  knew  it  would  be  such  a 
gratification  to  him  to  read  any  of  Mr.  Jenks'  composition,  Mrs. 
Craigie  spent  a  day  with  us  soon  after  and  insisted  on  my  letting  her 
see  it  and  you  know  it  would  not  do  to  refuse  after  I  had  shown  it  to 
Andrew,  they  were  both  much  pleased  I  assure  you.  Mrs.  Craigie  when 
I  last  saw  her  desired  me  when  I  wrote  you  to  remember  her  best 
regards  to  you  and  Mr.  J.    I  think  we  see  more  of  them  than  we  did 
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when  we  lived  out  there  you  know  she  used  to  visit  but  seldom,  by  the 
way  Andrew  and  Tom  Foster  are  coming  to  live  in  Town  with  Dr. 
Howard ;  as  to  J udith  I  have  seen  but  little  of  her  this  winter,  your 
Brother's  marrying  a  lady  that  I  had  no  knowledge  of  has  prevented 
my  going  there  with  that  freedom  that  I  should  if  Judith  had  been 
alone.  The  girls  drank  tea  there  with  a  very  large  party  just  after  they 
were  married,  every  body  is  pleased  with  her  she  is  a  very  pleasing 
woman  and  your  Brother  they  said  behaved  sweetly.  I  called  there 
about  a  month  since  with  one  of  the  girls,  they  engaged  then  to  take 
tea  with  us  the  next  day,  but  in  the  afternoon  she  was  taken  with  a 
violent  pain  in  her  face  which  prevented  their  coming  Judith  called  a 
few  days  after  but  I  was  not  at  home,  when  I  saw  her  she  said  she 
should  go  to  Bath  as  soon  as  the  weather  was  warm.  I  have  heard 
nothing  from  her  since,  Mr.  Davis  was  here  night  before  last  by  whom 
I  shall  send  this,  he  tells  me  that  Charles  Shaw  has  gone  into  the 
Navy,  it  is  a  pity  a  young  man  of  such  fine  talents  should  not  fix  him- 
self in  a  better  situation.  We  have  quitted  Cambridge  for  the  present 
and  I  dont  know  but  forever  tho  it  is  a  thing  I  dont  allow  myself  to 
think  on  neither  can  I  realize  it.  We  have  let  the  house  to  Mr.  Wain- 
wright,  Mrs.  W.  has  always  been  very  intimate  in  Mrs.  Foster's  and 
Mrs.  Craigie's  family's  which  makes  it  very  agreeable  to  them,  they 
have  a  son  in  Colledge 1  which  has  led  them  to  reside  in  Cambridge, 
perhaps  you  or  Mr.  Jenks  may  have  seen  her  at  Mrs.  Craigie's  her 
name  was  Mayhew.  A  woman  of  superior  good  sense  and  is  a  great 
acquisition  to  Cambridge.  Everything  remains  much  as  it  did  when  we 
left  it  there  are  no  new  inhabitants  except  in  one  or  two  houses. 
Brown's  Tavern2  is  purchased  by  a  Mr.  Newman  who  married  a  daughter 
of  Dr.  Stillman,  and  have  opened  a  shop  there.  Mrs.  Boardman  has 
purchased  and  moved  into  the  house  that  the  Beals  live  in,  and  Winford, 
the  writing  master  with  another  person  has  bought  Major  Brattle's, 
Deacon  Hilliard  is  building  a  house  between  that  and  our  house,3  the 
house  you  moved  out  of  is  still  empty  as  is  the  one  that  Mrs.  Guild 
lived  in,  you  have  heard  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Gammage  she  has  been 
declining  all  winter.  Mr.  William  Winthrop  is  fearful  of  losing  one  of 
his  eyes,  as  he  was  giving  directions  about  setting  s  ne  fence  a  piece 
of  a  rail  went  with  great  force  against  one  of  his  eye    \e  thought  at 

1  Rev.  Jonathan  Mayhew  Wainwright  (H.  C.  1812),  afterwards  Bishop  of 
New  York. 

2  West  corner  of  Dunster  Street  and  Harvard  Square. 
8  East  corner  of  Brattle  and  Hilliard  Streets. 
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first  it  had  gone  into  his  head,  the  pain  was  extreme  and  it  is  now 
so  swollen  that  he  cant  tell  how  much  it  is  injured.  Mrs.  Hill  was  at 
Mrs.  Hilliards  Monday  she  then  talked  of  coming  in  the  next  day  to 
pass  a  few  days,  but  we  have  heard  nothing  of  her  since,  Harriett  was 
in  at  election  she  told  me  she  heard  particularly  from  you  by  Mr. 
Abbott.  Poor  Harriett  has  been  very  much  confined  at  home  this  sum- 
mer her  mother  has  been  much  of  the  time  unwell  and  for  two  months 
they  have  been  without  a  maid.  Mr.  Peck  diets  with  them  and  lives  in 
the  house  that  Mr.  Bartlett  lives  in.  we  see  our  Cambridge  friends 
often,  one  of  the  Miss  Mellens  are  passing  a  few  days  with  us  —  she  is 
studying  French  with  a  Russian,  who  has  resided  in  Cambridge  the 
last  winter,  he  also  teaches  other  languages,  he  has  taught  Sidne}7 
Willard  to  pronounce  the  Hebrew  which  he  says  none  do  properly  in 
this  Country,  he  has  also  a  secret  art  of  curing  sick  people  which  he 
says  was  left  him  by  his  father  he  has  undertaken  to  cure  Mrs.  Hil- 
liard's  hand  and  they  say  it  is  really  better,  says  he  could  have  cured 
Mrs.  Gerry's  if  the  Dr.  would  have  let  him,  rather  against  the  Dr.  dont 
you  think  so?  there  has  been  a  host  of  ministers  down  at  Portland 
ordination.  Mr.  J.  I  presume  was  over,  I  expected  Mr.  Kirkland 
would  have  gone  as  far  as  Bath,  but  he  intends  going  to  Philadelphia 
this  season  and  I  suppose  could  not  spare  the  time,  I  have  not  seen 
him  since  his  return  —  we  are  so  fortunate  as  to  live  near  and  attend 
his  meeting.  Mr.  Chauncy  while  his  meeting  house  is  building  wor- 
ships with  us  which  I  think  a  fortunate  thing  for  us  as  he  is  so  good  a 
preacher.  I  shall  be  sorry  when  the  time  comes  that  we  must  part 
with  him.  Remember  me  to  your  friend  Mrs.  Stockbridge  and  Miss 
Guild,  I  see  by  the  paper  that  they  have  lost  their  father,  I  should 
think  the  other  sister  would  come  and  live  with  them.  I  long  to  see 
little  Sarah  and  Theodore,  as  also  I  do  the  two  little  strangers,  how  is 
Mary,  I  hope  you  have  more  comfort  in  her  than  you  had  when  I  was 
with  you.  How  is  Mrs.  Sewall?  Major  Shaw  I  think  must  have  left  a 
destitute  family.  I  must  now  make  the  same  request  that  you  did  in 
your  last  to  burn  this  scroll.  My  Brother,  Sister  and  the  Girls  join  me 
in  regards  to  yourself  and  Mr.  Jenks. 

Susanna  Hill. 

Boston  June  the  11th  1810 
I  received  your  letter  yesterday  morning  and  tho  a  rare  thing  to  hear 
from  you  under  your  own  hand  that  I  have  such  a  friend  still  living  as 
yourself  it  was  not  the  less  welcome,  as  it  was  Sunday  I  had  not  time  to 
set  directly  down  to  answer  it  as  you  desired.    Indeed  the  thing  pro- 
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posed  seemed  to  be  of  such  magnitude  as  required  some  little  time 
to  debate  upon  in  my  own  mind ;  from  a  sincere  wish  to  comply  with 
your  request,  which  I  know  is  made  in  the  sincerity  of  your  heart,  and 
a  strong  desire  of  once  more  visiting  Bath  it  is  painful  to  say  it  will 
not  be  in  my  power  to  execute  the  plan  that  you  have  proposed  for 
your  Sister  and  myself  to  go  by  water.  I  should  admire  to  go  in  com- 
pany with  her  and  tho  I  have  never  ventured  farther  than  the  light 
House  should  not  so  much  object  to  this  mode  of  traveling  as  my 
Brother  who  has  a  very  great  aversion  to  females  venturing  by  water 
unless  there  is  great  necessity  for  it.  .  .  . 

I  spent  a  fortnight  at  Cambridge  at  the  time  H[arriet]  H[illiard] 
was  married  which  was  a  Sunday  evening  they  went  directly  home  after 
Mr.  Peck 1  had  eaten  his  bowl  of  chocolate,  the  next  morning  at  five 
set  out  for  Newbury  Port  intended  to  spend  the  time  while  there  with  Mrs. 
Aikens  but  found  her  very  ill  and  went  to  Mrs.  Andrews  stayed  two 
nights  and  returned  Wednesday  evening,  they  sent  cake  to  all  their 
acquaintances  &  a  card  letting  them  know  that  they  should  see  com- 
pany three  days,  they  sent  to  fifty  in  Cambridge  and  Boston.  The 
Cambridge  Ladies  all  went  Friday  I  went  among  the  rest,  we  found 
Mrs.  Preble  and  her  sister  with  Mrs.  Lee  and  Harriett  with  her  work 
table  at  her  elbow  and  working  for  dear  life  which  we  thought  a  little 
too  unconscious,  she  had  sent  word  she  should  expect  her  friends  to 
call  those  three  days.  Harriet  put  on  no  dignity  at  all  but  appeared 
just  the  same  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  all  the  dignitaries  of  Col- 
ledge  with  their  ladies,  Mr.  Biglow  and  lady,  and  in  short  every  body 

1  William  Dandridge  Peck  was  the  first  professor  of  Natural  History.  He 
was  the  son  of  John  Peck,  shipbuilder,  of  Boston,  born  8  May,  1763,  died  at 
Cambridge  3  Oct.,  1822,  Harvard  College  1782.  He  went  into  the  counting 
house  of  Mr.  Russell  in  Boston  for  three  years  and  then  devoted  himself  to 
botany  and  entomology,  living  for  twenty  years  the  life  of  a  hermit,  much  of 
the  time  at  Kittery.  March  27,  1805,  he  was  appointed  professor  at  Har- 
vard, his  friends  having  raised  the  money  to  endow  the  professorship.  He 
lived  with  Mr.  Bartlett  in  the  old  parsonage  in  the  College  Yard  and  ate 
at  Mrs.  Hilliard's,  who  by  that  time  was  probably  living  in  the  old  Cooke 
House,  corner  of  Holyoke  Place  and  Holyoke  Street.  He  married  her  daugh- 
ter, Miss  Harriet  Hilliard,  May  27,  1810,  he  being  47  years  old  and  she  being 
23.  They  lived  on  the  south  side  of  Mason  Street  in  a  house  built  by  Henry 
Prentice,  Jr.,  about  where  Agassiz  House  now  stands.  They  had  one  son, 
whose  descendants  live  in  Worcester  County.  Mr.  Peck  was  born  a  Congre- 
gationalist,  but  in  1792  he  became  an  Episcopalian,  being  baptized  by  Bishop 
Bass.  He  was  warden  of  Christ  Church  1816-1819.  See  Mass.  Hist.  Collec- 
tions, vol.  X,  1823. 
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but  Mr.  Craigie  &  Mrs.  Foster.  Mr.  Craigie  I  suppose  could  not  spare 
time  from  Bridges  and  roads  to  go  and  she  would  not  go  without  him. 
I  heard  of  none  from  Boston  besides  my  Brother  &  Sister  except  Mrs. 
H.  and  Ann  Storer  and  Dr.  Kirkland  who  was  dining  with  them  when 
they  received  the  cake  and  they  all  got  into  the  carriage  and  came  out. 
None  of  his  friends  here  in  Boston  seem  to  be  pleased  with  the  match. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Sales  with  Miss  Peck  were  at  the  wedding.  Mrs.  Guild 
and  Miss  Curtis  were  over  Saturday,  Miss  C.  has  really  behaved  like  a 
heroine.  Mrs.  Hilliard  is  as  happy  as  possible  she  is  to  have  a  daugh- 
ter of  Charles  Prentiss  to  supply  Harnett's  place.  Deacon  H.  has  gone 
to  Canada,  poor  man  he  meets  with  his  afflictions.  .  .  .  Mrs.  H.  is 
living  with  him  in  their  new  house  how  long  it  will  last  that  I  dont 
know.  Mr.  McKean  lives  in  Mrs.  Wells'  house,  he  wanted  ours  but 
Mrs.  Wainwright  still  lives  in  that.  Mr.  Joe  Foster  is  out  this  summer 
where  Yarnold  lived.  They  will  not  build  for  Mr.  Peck  this  season,  if 
I  was  Mrs.  Hilliard  I  should  be  very  glad  they  were  not  A  brother  of 
Dr.  Jennison  lives  and  keeps  school  where  Deacon  Hilliard  lived 
William  Prentiss  has  been  in  jail  in  Cambridge  and  has  sworn  out,  his 
family  live  in  the  house  that  Mrs.  Guild  lived  in,  Mr.  Prentiss  keeps 
BcbooL 

Horatio  Biglow  has  been  very  sick,  they  were  afraid  of  spotted  fever, 
he  was  gone  a  journey  while  I  was  in  Cambridge.  Mrs.  Biglow  still 
regrets  not  seeing  you  more  while  you  wciv  up.  What  do  you  think 
of  our  new  Governor  [Elbridge  Gerry]?  was  you  not  a  little  surprised 
when  you  heard  he  was  put  up?  after  lie  was  chosen  they  moved  out 
of  the  house  into  the  one  you  used  to  live  in,  and  had  it  painted  out- 
side and  in;  —  the  kitchen,  they  thought  it  impossible  ever  to  get 
clean,  this  one  of  the  neighbors  told  me,  but  you  know  they  always 
love  to  scandalize  great  folks.  Mr.  Craigie  has  got  a  road  1  behind  the 
Governor's  house  [Elmwood],  they  are  now  making  it.  Mr.  Appleton 
is  going  to  build  a  house  between  his  and  Mr.  Fayerwcathers,  Mr.  F. 
is  also  going  to  build  one.  If  our  Governor  should  make  a  tour  to  the 
eastward  this  summer,  as  in  all  probability  he  will  —  you  will  no  doubt 
have  the  honour  of  entertaining  him  at  jrour  house.  Why  did  not 
Mr.  Jenks  come  up  to  Flection?  I  hope  you  will  spare  him  at  Com- 
mencement you  may  depend  upon  it  it  will  be  a  good  thing  for  his 
health  and  a  great  gratification  to  his  friends.  Remember  me  to  those 
who  have  not  forgot  me.    Mrs.  Hill  &  the  girls  offer  their  best  wishes 
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for  your  health  and  happiness  they  join  me  also  in  regards  to  Mr.  J. 
and  I  will  thank  you  to  kiss  the  children  for  me. 

Your  sincere  friend 

S.  H. 

Boston  the  13th  December,  1812 
After  spending  a  fortnight  very  pleasantly  in  Cambridge  I  return'o 
to  pass  Thanksgiving  with  my  friends  in  Boston,  during  my  stay  there 
I  was  not  able  to  learn  anything  of  you  but  so  fully  confident  was  I 
that  Mr.  Jenks  would  not  accept  the  Professorship  and  tarry  in  Bath 
that  my  mind  was  easy  on  that  score.  The  Parish  Meeting  alarmed 
me  a  little  but  even  there  too  I  hoped  that  Mr.  Jenks  would  not  place 
too  much  dependance  on  fair  promises;  It  is  a  long  walk  to  your 
Sister  Pope's  and  for  more  than  a  week  owing  chiefly  to  bad  weather  I 
was  not  able  to  see  them  and  Judith  after  she  had  received  your  letter 
had  been  trying  to  get  down  here  and  it  is  now  only  a  week  since  I 
heard  that  it  was  decided  for  Mr.  Jenks  to  take  the  Professorship  and 
tarry  at  Bath,  all  things  we  know  are  wisely  ordered,  Judith  seems 
nearly  to  be  reconciled  to  this  determination  and  why  should  not  1 
Mrs.  Pope  has  felt  the  most  interested  of  the  two  about  your  coming 
to  Portsmouth,  this  was  natural  as  Judith  can  go  to  Bath  whenever  she 
pleases  whereas  Mrs.  Pope  now  who  can  see  you  but  once  in  several 
years  might  perhaps  see  you.  twice  in  one,  that  of  seeing  your  friends 
much  oftener  is  not  the  least  among  the  advantages  you  have  lost  by 
being  detain'd  in  Bath,  I  could  have  wished  my  dear  friend  that  the 
Counsel  had  consisted  partly  of  Mr.  Jenk's  friends  in  Boston  and 
Vicinity  —  as  it  was  washing  day  at  Mrs.  Pope's  and  she  had  but  one 
girl  I  had  not  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her,  Theodore  came  in  while  I  was 
there  he  looks  nicely  and  his  aunt  told  me  that  he  bore  the  disap- 
pointment of  your  not  coming  to  Portsmouth  much  better  than  she 
expected,  give  my  love  to  Mr.  Jenks  and  tell  him  tho  I  can  forgive  him 
I  am  wicked  enough  to  wish  he  had  been  a  little  more  selfish.  Mrs. 
Welles  received  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Langdon  a  few  days  since  who  writes 
that  the  Parish  are  all  up  in  arms  at  Mr.  Jenks  refusing  their  invita- 
tion, when  I  returned  from  Mrs.  Pope's  I  found  your  letter  which  was 
a  very  great  gratification  I  assure  you  there  is  nothing  that  concerns 
you  or  your  family  that  is  uninteresting  to  me  —  as  you  say  I  hope 
exertions  will  last  but  I  look  forward  to  your  living  in  Brunswick  be- 
fore many  years  are  passed.  I  feel  glad  for  Mrs.  Stockbridge  as  well 
as  a  number  of  your  friends  in  Bath  that  you  are  to  tarry  with  them. 
.  .  .  Mr.  Jenks'  usefulness  will  perhaps  be  more  extensive  than  if  he 
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had  removed  to  Portsmouth,  if  so  I  am  afraid  my  disappointment 
arises  from  mere  selfishness  which  I  ought  not  to  indulge  I  can  hardly 
creddit  the  doings  of  the  Parish  I  did  not  think  they  ever  could  have  been 
brought  to  make  the  exertions  and  go  such  lengths  to  keep  Mr.  Jenks  as 
they  have  done  ;  if  it  was  to  be  an  Installation  at  Portsmouth  instead  of 
an  inaugeration  at  Brunswick  I  think  I  could  attend  with  pleasure.  .  .  . 

I  forgot  that  I  had  not  mentioned  to  you  that  Quincy 1  was  going  to 
be  married,  I  heard  when  I  got  home  that  they  had  determin'd  to  be 
married  this  fall  tho  their  friends  all  thought  they  had  determin'd  upon 
it  too  soon,  tho  Quincy  is  in  as  good  business  as  any  young  man  of  his 
standing,  they  promised  to  begin  small  and  live  very  snug,  they  have 
taken  a  small  house  a  few  doors  from  us  down  South  street  [Boston.] 
Quincy  furnished  it  himself  except  a  few  presents  she  had  of  two  or 
three  Hundred  Dollars;  they  have  bought  a  pew  in  Mr.  Channing's 
meeting,  her  Mother  belongs  to  Mr.  Gardiner's  Church  but  none  of  her 
Daughters  like  him  they  intended  that  as  they  were  going  to  Mr. 
Channing's  meeting  that  he  should  Marry  them  but  he  refused  as  it  is 
not  Customary  for  a  Clergyman  to  marry  those  that  do  not  belong  to 
his  Parish  they  were  under  the  necessity  of  asking  Mr.  Gardiner  to 
marry  them,  they  were  married  in  Church  about  nine  o'clock  which 
Baved  us  the  trouble  of  going  to  the  House  and  they  of  having  us,  they 
said  the  Church  never  was  so  full  at  any  Wedding  before,  they  set  off 
directly  for  Providence  where  she  has  a  Brother,  a  number  of  their 
young  acquaintances  went  as  far  as  Milton  where  they  din'd  and  iv- 
turn'd  leaving  tho  Bride  and  Groom  to  proceed  the  next  day.  Your 
friends  at  Cambridge  are  all  well  Mrs.  Peck  lias  a  fine  son  born  while  I 
was  there.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Billiard  wbb  quite  sick  for  near  a  week  she  has 
been  in  Town  since  but  I  was  not  at  home  when  she  call'd  here,  she  has 
a  sister  of  Mr.  Bradshaw  for  a  companion.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Holmes  have 
met  with  a  severe  trial  in  the  loss  of  a  little  Daughter  about  six  years 
old.2  It  is  indeed  dclightfull  to  see  with  what  cheerfulness  thay  are  re- 
signed to  the  will  of  Providence.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Craigie  are  well,  lie 
Din'd  with  us  a  few  days  since,  he  has  felt  very  much  interested  in  your 
call  to  Portsmouth.  Mrs.  Shaw  is  and  has  been  very  sick  tho  they  think 
her  recovering,  her  complaint  is  the  dropsy.8 

1  Thomas  Quincy  Hill,  son  of  Dr.  Aaron  Hill,  married  Lucretia  Catherine 
Timmins  Callahan,  15  October,  1812  (Registers  of  Trinity  Church,  Boston). 
He  died  at  sea,  1813,  leaving  an  only  child,  Mary  Timmins  Quincy  Hill. 

2  Sarah  Lathrop  died  November  6,  1812. 

8  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  relict  of  Rev.  B.  Shaw  of  Nantucket  and  mother  of  Mrs. 
Andrew  Craigie  died  of  the  dropsy,  April  7,  1811,  aged  72. 
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I  calld  upon  Judith  Thursday  and  took  Theodore1  home  with  me  to 
spend  the  day,  I  did  not  see  Mrs.  Pope  as  she  had  gone  shopping. 
Theodore  was  very  well  and  I  have  met  him  once  in  the  street  since. 
I  should  have  sent  this  by  the  Post  but  he  told  me  that  Mr.  Elwell  told 
him  that  he  should  go  to  Bath  in  eight  days  and  last  evening  Mr.  Davis 
came  to  the  Door  but  as  we  had  company  left  word  that  he  would  call 
again,  his  coming  was  quite  unexpected,  I  have  not  said  a  word  about 
his  going  to  Congress,  if  you  go  on  so  I  am  afraid  some  of  you  will 
want  hooping,  how  does  Mrs,  G-[oldthwait]  and  D.  like  this  Showering 
down  of  Mitres2  there  seems  to  be  no  want  of  heads  to  fit  them,  I  tell 
Mr.  D,  I  never  would  be  left  behind  with  all  the  children  however  I 
little  thought  he  would  really  go.  Tell  Sarah  I  am  very  glad  to  hear 
she  has  grown  so  much  since  I  left  I  have  no  doubt  her  increase  of 
goodness  is  in  proportion.  I  long  to  see  her  as  I  do  all  the  little  flock, 
which  I  will  thank  you  to  kiss  for  me. 

Mr.  Davis  calld  on  us  a  few  days  since  and  says  he  will  go  home  in 
the  course  of  a  week  and  I  shall  trouble  him  with  this,  with  love  to 
Mr.  Jenks  and  wishing  you  both  a  happy  new  year  and  that  each  suc- 
ceeding one  may  find  you  blessed  with  health  and  happiness  is  the 
prayer  of  your  affectionate  friend  S.  Hill. 

Boston  Sep.  the  21st.  1813. 
I  do  nt  know  when  I  have  been  more  surprised  than  I  was  to  see  Mrs. 
Davis  but  I  was  not  the  less  glad  to  see  her,  she  appeared  to  be  quite 
chearful  and  happy  it  is  necessary  sometime  to  cast  off  care  if  one  would 
wish  to  wear  a  face  dressed  in  smiles.  .  .  .  she  set  out  for  Portsmouth 
yesterday  where  she  will  pass  a  few  days,  my  Brother  &  Sister  set  out 
for  there  tomorrow  by  whom  I  shall  send  this.  Our  family  returned  to 
Town  last  week,  we  had  an  opportunity  of  letting  the  house  to  the 
person  that  lived  in  Dr.  Waterhouses'  otherwise  we  should  have  been 
glad  to  have  staid  a  few  weeks  longer.  Mr.  Craigie  &  Debby  din'd 
with  us  today  they  are  all  well  he  enquired  particularly  about  you. 
.  .  .  I  calld  on  your  Sisters  this  morning  and  found  them  all  well, 
Mrs  Pope  was  making  up  a  bed-quilt  that  she  had  taken  out  of  the 
frame  yesterday,  which  she  had  quilted  all  herself,  Judith  was  doing  up 
a  few  muslins.  Mrs.  P.  intends  to  put  in  a  cradle  quilt  this  afternoon 
and  I  have  engaged  to  pass  the  day  with  her  tomorrow  and  help  quilt  a 

1  Mrs.  Jenks's  son. 

2  Theodore  Dehon  (H.  C.  1795),  Reader  at  Christ  Church,  1796-97,  had  at 
this  date  just  been  consecrated  Bishop  of  South  Carolina.  The  rest  of  the 
"  shower  "  is  not  now  clear.  —  Ed. 
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little  on  it,  how  I  wish  you  could  join  us.  Your  Sisters  expect  you 
with  Mr.  Jenks  and  you  may  depend  upon  it  will  be  much  disappointed 
if  you  do  not  [come]  they  expect  to  hear  for  certain  when  Mr.  &  Mrs. 
El  well  return.  .  .  .  Mr.  Everett  is  to  preach  for  the  first  time  in  Brattle 
Street  [church]  the  next  Lord's  day  he  preachd  last  Sabbath  at  Wal- 
thain  a  number  went  out  there  to  hear  him  but  I  have  not  heard  how  he 
was  liked,  all  are  auxiously  waiting  as  he  is  the  one  they  expect  will 
fill  Mr.  Buckminster's  place.    I  hope  they  will  not  be  disappointed. 

Boston  Oct  the  11th  1813. 
Your  letter  found  us  anxiously  employed  in  assisting  to  fit  Quincy 
for  a  Voyage  which  has  been  recommended  to  him  by  his  Physicaus 
they  are  very  fearfull  of  a  decline  and  have  recommended  a  warmer 
climate  to  him,  his  wife  and  her  elder  Sister  go  with  him  they  intend 
going  to  St.  Michials  where  she  has  a  relation,  we  must  commit  him  to 
the  care  of  that  Being  who  knows  what  is  best  for  us.  .  .  . 

I  expect  to  spend  part  of  the  winter  in  Portsmouth  if  I  leave  Boston, 
there  was  no  preaching  in  Mr.  Buckminster's  meeting  House  the  Sab- 
bath that  my  Brother  and  Sister  were  there,  Mr.  Abbott  is  soon  to  be 
settled  in  Greenland  the  one  that  is  courting  Mr.  Pearson  but  they  say 
with  too  small  a  salary  to  give  them  a  Support,  Mr.  Abbott  who  was 
lately  ordained  in  Chauncy  Place  is  almost  gone  in  a  decline,  it  is 
thought  he  never  will  be  able  to  preach  again,  your  friends  are  all 
well  in  Cambridge,  Mrs.  Foster  calld  here  a  few  days  since  Andrew 
has  set  up  the  practice  of  Physic  in  Dcdham.  Deacon  Hilyard's  wife  has 
reformed  and  has  desird  to  l)e  admitted  into  fellowship  with  the  chinch 
again,  most  of  the  Ladies  in  Town  have  calld  on  her  and  everything  is 
forgotton  some  think  it  is  too  good  to  last. 

I  am  indebted  to  Miss  Louise  A.  Lieneraann-Jenks,  proprietor 
of  the  Lincoln  Book  Shop,  58  Melrose  Street  Boston,  for  the  loan 
of  these  letters  and  for  permission  to  read  them  to  you  to-night. 
1  hope  that  they  have  brought  to  you  something  of  the  social  life 
of  Cambridge  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Richard  Henry  Dana  read  extracts  from  his  "  Journal  of 
Travels  in  England,  in  1875-1876." 1 

Archibald  Murray  Howe  read  the  following  paper : 

1  As  this  material  is  to  be  published  in  another  form,  it  is  not  printed  here. 
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A  LETTER  FROM  THOMAS  HOLLIS 

The  valuable  original  letter  which  I  am  to  read  was  in  answer  to 
one  written  by  Edmund  Quincy  Junior  Esq.  to  Mr.  Thos.  Mollis, 
dated  Boston,  July  25,  1766, 1  from  which  I  quote  these  words. 
Quincy  begs  of  Thomas  Hollis  to  continue  his 

kind  regards  to  our  College  tho  he  [Jonathan  Mayhew]  is  Dead 
with  whom  you  chiefly  delighted  to  correspond  still  let  that  Seminary  of 
Learning,  which  is  the  foundation  of  our  Civil  &  Religious  Privileges  & 
which  he  took  so  much  pains  to  render  useful  and  free,  enjoy  your 
Favour,  Protection  &  Assistance.  —  As  anything  that  relates  to  Dr. 
Mayhew  will  I  doubt  not  give  you  pleasure,  I  have  procured  for  your 
private  satisfaction  a  copy  of  an  Introduction  to  a  Spirited  &  decent 
Oration  on  Patriotism  delivered  last  week  at  our  Annual  Commence- 
ment in  Cambridge  by  a  Young  Student 2  who  had  so  high  a  veneration 
for  the  Doctor  that  I  believe  had  he  not  finished  the  Oration  before  his 
Death  or  had  time  permitted  him  to  write  another  w'd  gladly  have  said 
much  more  on  the  melancholy  occasion.  We  have  great  reason  daily 
to  expect  two  Regiments  in  this  Town  only,  the  Church  too  already 
begins  to  exult  upon  our  misfortunes,  but  we  doubt  not  He  who  is  able 
of  Stones  to  raise  up  defenders  of  our  Rights,  Civil  &  Sacred,  will  send 
us  other  Mayhews  as  we  need  them  ...  I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you 
the  Manufacture  of  Potash  is  now  firmly  established  it  needs  no  fur- 
ther assistance  from  the  Society  3  than  their  Instruction  how  to  essay 
it  so  as  to  detect  Fraud  &  maintain  its  credit,  concerning  which  the 
Society  will  have  a  letter  from  our  General  Assembly.4    As  far  as  my 

1  Printed  in  Blackburne's  Memoirs  of  Thomas  Hollis,  i.  337.  —  Ed. 

2  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.  —  Ed. 

8  The  present  name  of  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Com- 
merce, and  Manufactures  is  The  Royal  Society  of  Arts.  Sir  Henry  Trueman 
Woods,  its  Secretary,  has  published  a  History  of  the  Society  which  should  be  a 
valuable  book.  When  this  Society  was  planned  by  William  Shepley  in  1755, 
England  was  just  beginning  her  industrial  supremacy,  and  this  Society  was 
one  of  the  three  oldest  learned  and  scientific  associations  in  that  country. 
Only  the  Royal  Society  and  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  were  earlier.  For  a 
long  time  it  alone  filled  the  place  which  is  now  occupied  by  many  societies 
which  have  since  been  formed  for  the  promotion  of  special  branches  of  science, 
industry,  and  art. 

4  On  June  28,  1766,  the  Massachusetts  House  passed  an  order  appointing  a 
committee  to  prepare  a  letter  to  the  above  named  society,  relating  to  the  in  aim- 
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influence  extends  I  have  encouraged  the  culture  of  Silk  in  this  part  of 
the  World  &  doubt  not  in  the  course  of  4  or  5  years  or  as  soon  as 
Mulberry  Trees  can  be  brought  to  be  of  use  we  shall  be  able  to  make 
some  figure  in  that  article  especially  sh'd  the  Society's  bounty  be  con- 
tinued on  that  Commodity  for  we  find  by  ecperience  that  the  severity 
of  our  Winters  are  no  kind  of  detriment  to  the  eggs  wherever  deposited. 
I  am  Sir,  Yr  much  obliged 

most  Humble  Serv't 

Edmund  Quincy  Junior.1 

facture  of  potash,  and  directing  the  Speaker  to  sign  it.  There  is  no  record  of 
this  letter,  but  the  reply  to  it  from  Peter  Tem pieman,  Secretary  of  the  society, 
is  preserved,  dated  Nov.  8,  1766,  addressed  to  Thomas  Gushing  (the  Speaker), 
acknowledging  its  receipt,  and  stating  that  it  had  been  submitted  to  the  society 
and  to  several  chemists,  and  if  information  as  to  the  details  of  the  process  was 
transmitted,  in  case  there  was  doubt  about  the  results,  he  would  endeavor  to 
secure  competent  advice.  This  reply  was  communicated  to  the  House  Jan.  28, 
1767,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  process  and  assays  for  fix- 
ing the  standard,  and  to  make  a  report.  On  Feb.  27,  their  report  was  recom- 
mitted, and  again  presented  March  18.  It  was  then  referred  to  the  May  session, 
the  committee  being  directed  to  prepare  an  answer  to  Mr.  Templemau's  letter. 
(Information  kindly  supplied  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Tracy,  Chief  of  the  Archives  Divi- 
sion, State  House,  Boston.) 

1  Edmund  Quincy,  dr.,  son  of  Josiah,  grandson  of  Edmund,  was  graduated 
from  Harvard  in  17o2.  He  was  early  afterwards  employed  in  business  with 
his  father;  in  1760,  when  about  27  years  of  age,  he  was  in  London  arranging 
a  mercantile  correspondence.  His  father  and  uncle  were  in  taurine  -  togeth  r, 
Ida  father  being  a  man  of  considerable  fortune  in  New  England  Mr.  Edmund 
Quincy,  our  correspondent,  intended  to  engage  in  the  potash  business  and  was 
at  a  loss  about  the  premium  and  support  of  the  Society  which  encouraged  its 
importation.  Dr.  Jonathan  Maylfw  introduced  Mr.  Quincy  to  Mr.  Hollis,  who 
would,  he  thought,  help  Mr.  Quincy 's  plans. 

Mr.  Quincy's  father,  Josiah  Quincy  of  Braintree,  in  his  will  expresses  the 
wish  that  the  funeral  expenses  shall  be  U£U  frugal  as  the  Tyranny  of  Custom 
will  allow,"  and  among  other  provisions  directs  that  Henry  Hill,  a  merchant  in 
Boston,  shall  be  paid  for  maintaining  his  grandson,  Samuel  Quincy,  while  in 
Harvard  College.  This  Mr.  Hill  was  one  of  the  family  of  which  another  mem- 
ber was  the  wife  of  another  son  of  Josiah,  the  brother  of  our  Edmund  Quincy. 

Samuel  Quincy  was  a  refugee,  and  died  at  sea  on  a  passage  from  Tortola  to 
England  Aug.  19,  1787.  Our  Edmund  died  at  sea  in  March,  1768;  and  their 
celebrated  brother,  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.,  the  patriot,  died  on  the  voyage  from 
England  to  Boston,  April  26,  1770.  I  think  a  quotation  from  the  preamble  of 
his  will  is  interesting  : 

u  Of  my  spirit  I  say  the  less  because  I  know  so  little  of  it  &  I  make  no  dis- 
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Of  this  third  Thomas  Hollis  we  may  learn  something  from  a 
somewhat  diffusive  biography  edited  by  Archdeacon  Francis  Black- 
burn and  printed  in  London  in  1780.  He  was  a  son  of  Thomas 
Hollis,  nephew  of  Thomas  the  first  benefactor  to  Harvard  College 
of  that  name,  born  in  London  in  1720,  and  after  tutoring  and 
travel  admitted  to  the  profession  of  the  law  in  1740  at  Lincoln's 
Inn.  His  inheritance  was  enough  to  permit  him  to  carry  on  ex- 
tended charities  in  North  America,  on  the  Continent,  and  in  Eng- 
land, by  gifts  of  money,  and  by  wise  distribution  of  books  and 
other  literary  products  which  should  enlighten  the  youth  upon  the 
value  of  Freedom,  the  best  types  of  government,  and  give  assist- 
ance to  the  teachers  at  Harvard  and  elsewhere. 

But,  more  than  this,  he  often  sought  to  aid  the  Colonies  in  their 
arts  and  commerce.  He  sent  copies  of  the  books  of  Praemia  of 
the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  the  Arts  and  Commerce  to 
his  best  American  friend,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jonathan  Mayhew,  a  man 
so  highly  honored  hereabouts  that  it  was  believed  he  would  ac- 
company Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin  as  an  emissary  to  appear  before 
the  House  of  Commons  to  explain,  during  the  Stamp  Act  debate, 
the  conditions  of  the  several  Colonies  which  objected  to  this 
taxation. 

Mr.  Hollis's  correspondence  with  Dr.  Mayhew  was  long  con- 
tinued and  valuable.  They  discussed  various  authors  and  plans. 
Mayhew  commended  Voltaire  and  Rousseau,  wrote  to  Hollis  and 
Dr.  Templeman,  Secretary  of  the  Society  for  Encouragement  of 
Arts  and  Commerce,  about  sarsaparilla  root.  The  Praemia  of  the 
Society  for  Encouragement  of  Arts  did  not  apply  to  sarsaparilla 
raising  in  the  Northern  Colonies  because  that  root  was  not  sup- 
posed to  be  good,  but  Mayhew  hoped  to  prove  that  the  Society  was 
mistaken,  that  there  might  be  greater  virtue  in  the  root  to  the 
northward,  where,  the  juices  subsiding,  the  leaves  are  dried  up 
the  greatest  part  of  the  year  and  then  have  more  vigor  in  the  root 

position  thereof  because  I  am  well  satisfied  that  it  is  disposed  of  already,  in  a 
manner  perfectly  right  upon  the  whole  &  altogether  unalterable  by  me. 

"  And  as  to  my  Creed  touching  the  same  it  is  of  no  consequence  to  any  but 
myself  and  too  foreign  from  any  present  purpose  to  be  here  set  forth. 

"  Touching  the  deposit  of  my  Body  I  am  little  solicitous  but  extremely 
averse  to  any  parade  in  its  interment." 
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than  when  the  plant  is  evergreen,  as  in  the  Southern  countries. 
This  is  but  an  instance  of  his  correspondence  with  Mayhew  in 
reference  to  encouragement  of  American  products.  The  Society 
had  had  his  support  in  many  ways  besides  its  valuable  advice  con- 
cerning the  manufacture  of  potash;  he  was  ever  ready  to  assist 
North  America. 

But  I  shall  not  attempt  any  biographical  sketch  of  Mr.  Hollis. 
I  shall  merely  quote  here  and  there  from  this  memoir.  The  author 
refers  to  Harvard  College  as  a  "  once  respectable  seminary,"  and 
being  an  Anglican  treats  Mr.  HolhVs  attacks  upon  the  English 
Church  with  apologetic  terms. 

Hollis  early  had  a  high -opinion  of  John  Adams's  tract  of  1TG5, 
"A  Dissertation  on  Canon  &  Feudal  Law,"  and,  believing  him  to 
be  young,  industrious,  and  brave,  he  reflects  that  "  in  the  minds  of 
the  few,  not  in  numbers,  doth  the  safety  and  felicity  of  States 
depend." 

Referring  to  the  bookseller's  trade,  our  writer  has  it  that  printers 
who  have  their  fortunes  to  m. ike  must  pay  some  attention  to  the 
taste  and  complexion  of  the  times;  and  some  documents  on  reli- 
gion and  government  which  appeared  important  to  Mr.  Hollis 
were  not  likely  to  be  relished  by  the  politicians  of  either  sort  at 
that  period;  nor  was  it  for  the  interest  of  the  booksellers  to  pro- 
mote their  sale  against  the  grain  of  their  principal  customers. 
Therefore  Mr.  Hollis  agreed  to  indemnify  them  from  any  loss,  and 
had  thus  done  more  than  circulate  literature  essential  to  proper 
ideas  of  Freedom  although  not  generally  read.  Mr.  Hollis  re- 
ceived sermons  written  to  commemorate  eminent  persons.  He 
thought  orations  more  fit,  and  said  "  characters  to  sermons  have 
always  appeared  to  me  awkward  tacks." 

While  many  British  officers  in  the  Colonies  were  misled  by  the 
disposition  of  the  Americans,  the  Society  of  the  Anglican  Church 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  was  particularly  unfortunate 
in  its  estimate  of  the  seriousness  in  the  general  conversation  and 
deportment  of  the  Colonists,  which  the  few  propagating  preachers 
thought  fit  to  denominate  hypocrisy,  fanaticism,  etc.,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  they  were  ridiculed  by  the  ribalds  in  the  public 
prints,  by  the  mock  of  "Boston  Saints"  and  other  terms  of  abuse 
of  like  tendency.    Mr.  Hollis  was  better  acquainted  with  the  piety 
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of  the  people  of  Boston,  and  in  answer  to  some  ludicrous  observa- 
tions made  upon  their  appointment  of  a  General  Fast,  he  only  said, 
"A  fasting  people  will  probably  turn  out  a  fighting  people";  and 
his  suggestion  proved  true,  but  did  not  guide  the  haughty 
Britons. 

Mr.  Hollis  had  good  reason  to  believe  that  his  steps  were  nar- 
rowly watched.  He  was  advised  to  guard  against  his  enemies. 
He  replied  that  he  should  not  fear  events,  nor  be  awed  by  them  in 
any  degree,  but  should  proceed  ingenuously  as  he  was  able  against 
measures  not  men  as  hitherto,  and  place  his  trust  in  humility  where 
it  ought  to  be,  with  the  Almighty. 

He  wrote :  "  I  often  cheerfully  accept  petty  favors  and  obliga- 
tions, great  ones  Never.  I  would  sooner  myself  have  stricken  flat 
the  sacred  effigies  of  Briton,  that  is  of  heroic  virtue  itself,  than 
have  acquired  it — a  great  testimonial  by  donation  or  in  any 
degree  by  finesse  or  bounty."  Hence,  when  asked  to  solicit  votes 
for  his  candidacy  for  Parliament,  even  though  legally,  he  was 
unwilling  to  subject  himself  to  any  such  annoyance  or  temptation. 
"I  can  live  contented  without  glory,  but  cannot  suffer  shame," 
was  his  answer.  It  was  therefore  quite  characteristic  of  him  to 
write  to  President  Holyoke  of  Harvard,  May  17,  1766,  requesting 
that  public  flattery  should  cease.  "If,"  he  wrote,  "in  the  future 
the  Gentlemen  of  Harvard  College  would  be  pleased  to  omit  all 
notice  of  me  on  public  occasions  I  should  deem  it  as  the  greatest 
favour ;  their  good  will  I  shall  ever  rejoice  in  &  be  proud  of,  but 
public  praise  I  most  certainly  dislike." 

Mr.  Hollis  was  always  indignant  with  scrubs  and  trimmers,  but 
he  was  not  ill-natured,  he  was  humorous  and  cheerful. 

He  became  so  constant  a  friend  of  Massachusetts  that  the  town 
meeting  of  Boston,  March  22,  1770,  appointed  James  Bowdoin, 
Dr.  Joseph  Warren,  and  Samuel  Pemberton,  Esq.,  a  Committee  to 
represent  to  Mr.  Hollis  that  a  horrid  massacre  had  taken  place 
March  5,  1770,  and  to  ask  him  to  interfere  and  seek  removal  of 
the  British  troops  from  the  town.  He  declined,  although  believ- 
ing the  people  of  Boston  to  be  virtuous,  loyal,  and  magnanimous, 
because  he  thought  himself  to  be  so  ordinary  a  person  and  so  very 
a  Whig  that  he  could  be  of  no  other  use  to  them  than  to  send 
them  a  few  books  occasionally  for  their  College. 
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At  another  time  after  a  riot  in  Boston  he  said,  "  The  business 
of  White  Rose  is  to  inflame  everywhere." 

These  few  words  give  some  idea  of  the  spirit  of  this  benefactor. 
His  habits  of  life  were  most  simple.  He  arose  early  and  in  town 
went  out  very  early,  and  spent  his  evenings  generally  at  home  in 
arranging  what  he  had  done  or  procured  and  settling  for  the  next 
day's  employ.  He  generally  read  or  played  on  the  flute  at  the 
close  of  the  evening,  which  he  found  to  soothe  and  compose  his 
mind.  He  was  fond  of  music,  was  a  judge  of  it  and  had  a  large 
collection.  His  principal  public  entertainments  were  operas  and 
oratorios,  to  which  he  sometimes  went,  but  not  very  often.  He 
was  a  great  walker,  even  to  excess,  and  rode  sometimes  for  exer- 
cise. He  fenced  many  years  even  to  extreme,  and  it  is  thought  he 
hurt  himself  by  it. 

He  was  abstemious  in  diet,  drank  no  wine  or  beer,  nor  used  salt 
or  spices,  nor  butter,  milk  or  sugar,  but  drank  great  quantities  of 
tea  morning  and  evening  with  only  dry  toast.  He  was  lusty  and 
grew  fat,  nor  was  he  reduced  by  abstinence  and  great  exercise. 

He  could  not  go  through  the  little  attentions  necessary  at  enter- 
tainments, and  therefore  seldom  entertained  any  but  very  particu- 
lar friends,  and  towards  the  Litter  end  of  his  life  not  even  the  in. 
To  all  parade  he  was  an  enemy,  thought  it  troublesome,  and  there- 
fore kept  no  chariot)  nor  the  number  of  common  servants  which  are 
generally  thought  necessary  to  attend  a  gentleman  of  his  fortune. 

Such  a  man  was  Mr.  Hollis.  lie  died  Jan.  1,  1774,  when 
about  fifty-three  years  of  age,  and  at  his  request  his  body  was 
buried  ten  feet  deep  in  his  field  at  Corsecoml>e,  his  Dorsetshire 
estate  and  place  of  retreat.  His  will  provided  that  all  of  his  estate, 
should  be  inherited  by  his  friend  Thomas  Brand,  who  took  the 
name  of  Hollis  and  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Harvard  in 
1787,  besides  other  academic  distinctions,  and  died  in  1804. 

The  letter1  of  Thomas  Hollis,  Esq.,  Lincoln's  Inn  (third  of  that 
name  who  was  a  benefactor  of  Harvard  College),  to  Edmund 
Quincy,  Jr.,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  is  as  follows: 

1  The  original  of  this  letter  was  in  possession  of  Miss  Treadwell,  whose  aunt 
married  Willard  Quincy  Phillips  (II.  C,  1855),  son  of  Willard  Phillips  (H.  C, 
1810).  It  was  presented  by  her  to  Harvard  College  Library,  1914.  The  bulk 
of  this  letter  is  printed  in  Blackburne's  Memoirs  of  Hollis,  i.  339. 
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Pall  Mall  Oct.  1,  1766. 

Sir: 

I  beg  you  to  accept  my  best  acknowledgements  for  a  long,  curious, 
interesting  Letter,  dated  july  25,  though  written  on  a  melancholy  occa- 
sion ;  &  for  other  matters  which  accompanied  that  Letter.  The  Death 
of  that  able,  good,  public  Man,  Dr.  Mayhew,  my  old  &  much  esteemed 
Friend,  hath  grieved  me  exceedingly.  He  seems  to  have  died  through 
over-strain  of  application  and  Philanthropy. 

I  pray  God  to  soften  the  afflictions  of  his  Widow,  that  accomplished, 
excellent  Lady,  and  to  endue  her  with  fortitude  equal  to  her  Loss. 
The  Resolution  taken  by  her,  not  to  publish  any  posthumous  work  of 
his,  appears  to  me  judicious. 

I  guess  not  distinctly,  at  what  the  hint  thrown  out  to  You  by  the  late 
worthy  Doctor  alluded. 

It  is  true  I  valued,  honored  him  exceedingly ;  and  not  long  since 
repeatedly  wrote  him,  that  I  was  his  assured  friend,  which  he  would 
have  experienced,  particularly,  in  case  he  had  been  ordered  here  on 
the  Stamp-act,  as  was  more  than  once  whispered,  with  what  Truth  I 
know  not. 

Not  a  book  has  been  sent  more  to  the  College  at  Cambridge,  as  I 
recollect,  through  request  or  intimation  of  that  excellent  Man,  for  he 
made  no  request  of  that  sort,  though  it  would  have  been  complied  with ; 
nor  will  now  be  sent  less  that  he  is  dead:  nor  did  he,  or  any  one 
know,  in  any  degree,  till  lately,  the  Plan  adopted  by  me  in  regard  to 
Books  intended  to  be  presented  to  that  College. 

I  confess  to  bear  propensity,  affection  toward  the  People  of  North 
America ;  those  of  Massachuset's  &  Boston  in  particular,  believing 
them  to  be  a  good  &  brave  People.  Long  may  they  continue  such, 
and  the  Spirit  of  Luxury,  now  consuming  Us  to  the  very  marrow  here 
at  home,  kept  out  from  them ! 

One  likelyest  means  to  that  End  will  be,  to  watch  well  over  their 
Youth,  by  bestowing  on  them  a  reasonable,  manly  Education ;  and 
selecting  thereto,  the  wisest,  ablest,  most  accomplished  of  Men,  that 
Art  or  Wealth  can  obtain :  for  Nations  rise  and  fall  by  Individuals  not 
Numbers,  as  I  think  all  History  proveth. 

With  Ideas  of  this  kind  have  I  worked  for  the  Public  Library  at  Cam- 
bridge in  N.  England ;  neither  caring  too  exactly  to  remember  how 
the  last,  best  Library  in  all  America  was  lost  there;  nor,  a  sober, 
retired  Person,  without  a  by-view,  not  long  to  be  unearthed,  acting, 
surely,  from  Vanity ;  nor  sparing  toward  it  Expense,  Labor,  or  TIME. 
It  is  certain,  the  last  winter  I  passed  in  Town,  against  Inclination, 
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Health  &  Conveniency,  on  account  of  the  Stamp-Act ;  and  this  Sum- 
mer, with  much  preceeding  time,  time  the  most  valuable  of  all  things, 
on  account  of  that  Library. 

If  any  good  hath  followed  from  this  procedure,  or  should  follow  from  it, 
I  shall  be  content. 

After  sustaining  a  thirteen  Years  unremitted  Campaign,  day,  week, 
month,  Year  following  Year,  successive  to  each  other;  altering  though 
not  broken  in  Constitution,  yet  verging,  it  might  be,  toward  a  May- 
hew's  fate,  without  his  Magnanimity;  I  now  seek  relaxation,  quiet, 
and  am  going  into  Dorsetshire,  where  I  have  some  Estate  though  no 
House,  the  ensuing  Winter  or  Spring,  it  is  probable,  to  settle  there. 
I  am  the  more  confirmed  in  this  Measure,  by  observing  the  Baseness  of 
the  Times  and  their  Tendencies;  together  with  the  total  defection  of 
the  higher  Classes  to  all  Public  Virtue ;  and,  with  deepest  concern  I 
write,  the  recent,  unparallelled  Prostitution,  and  Apostacy,  of  the  once 
magnanimous,  almost  divine  W.  P.  who  is  now  lost  wholly  in  Parch- 
ment and  BVTISM. 

He  has  defected  more  flagrantly  than  Pultney,  Earl  of  Bath ;  and  been 
drawn-ill,  unaccountably,  by  the  Favorite,  to  range  under  him;  for 
so  in  fact  lie  doth ;  at  a  time  that  all  things,  by  the  good  Spirit  of  the 
People  of  England  and  the  Colonies,  were  centering  in  himself.  And 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  has  been  tampered  with  by  that 
Favorite  for  Years  past ;  and  only  kept  from  Joyning  him  as  now, 
above  a  twelvemonth,  by  Earl  Temple. 

The  Thane  exults  prodigiously  on  the  occasion;  and  he  &  all  his  Mun- 
grels,  are,  in  realty,  in  full  scent  &  cry  to  run  him  down,  though  with 
some  present  appearing  shews  of  deference  &  Power  toward  him,  lest 
he  should  retreat  again,  before  he  had  done  dirty  work  in  public  enough, 
to  render  his  Character  in  all  respects  utterly  irretrievable. 
Unhappy  man,  to  have  survived  his  own  matchless  Administration ! 
and  his  Speech  on  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act ! 

He  is  at  this  time  trying  to  strengthen  his  Ministry  every  way,  coute 
qui  coute  to  the  Nation,  in  Treasure  or  Effect.  A  great  opposition 
notwithstanding,  it  is  probable,  he  will  have  to  contend  with;  and  it  can 
subsist  no  longer  than  the  Fiat  of  the  Favorite. 

The  general  opinion  is,  that  it  will  not  endure;  and,  that  he  will  die 
broken-hearted  in  Somersetshire. 

Let  Earl  Cheat'em  act  as  he  pleases,  he  cannot  alter  right  &  Wrong; 
and  by  right  will  I  abide  so  long  as  I  can  distinguish  it. 
Much  of  this  in  confidence. 

I  have  not  attended  the  Meetings  of  the  Society  instituted  for  promot- 
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ing  arts  and  commerce  in  the  Strand  for  years  past ;  something  having 
happened  there,  which  made  me  deem  it  right  to  keep  away  from  them. 
But  every  other  service  in  my  Power  I  render,  gladly,  to  that  noble 
Society. 

The  article  relating  to  it  in  Your  Letter  was  copied  directly,  &  sent  to 
Dr.  Templeman. 

I  am,  with  great  Respect,  Sir, 

Your  much  obliged, 

and  most  obed.  humb.  serv. 

T.  Hollis. 

Edmund  Quincy  Jun.  Esq. 
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THE  THIRTY-FIRST  MEETING 

THE  Thirty-First  Meeting  of  The  Cambridge  His- 
torical Society  was  held  on  the  29th  day  of  April, 
1914,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  in  Room  J,  Emerson 
Hall,  Harvard  University. 

The  President,  Richard  Henry  Dana,  presided.  The 
minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  printed  account  of  the 
work  of  a  sister  society  which  is  reprinted  here  because  of  its 
suowstiveness  in  connection  with  the  aims  of  all  local 
historical  societies. 

TnE  Pocumtuck  Valley  Memorial  Association 

New  England  lays  claim  to  a  background,  but  only  in  com- 
paratively recent  time  have  steps  been  taken  to  preserve  it  in 
detail.  The  Pilgrim  Society  of  Plymouth  is  less  than  a  century 
old,  although  the  occasion  for  it  dates  from  nearly  three  hundred 
years.  It  was  founded  in  1*20,  and  Pilgrim  Hall,  treasury  of 
relics  of  the  old  colony,  was  built  in  1821.  Essex  Institute  at 
Salem  dates  from  1818;  the  Peabody  Academy  from  18G8 ;  while 
we  find  that  the  Athemeum,  only  ancient  by  comparison,  was 
started  in  1810,  and  the  Marine  Society,  which  was  not  a  general 
historical  enterprise,  was  formed  in  1799.  The  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society,  Boston's  first  organization  of  the  kind,  began 
its  work  in  1791,  and  its  Athenaeum  followed  in  1807.  Between 
the  beginning  of  the  Massachusetts  society  and  the  following  of 
the  many  societies  for  the  same  general  purpose  localized,  there  is 
a  gap  of  a  large  part  of  New  England's  third  century. 

Now,  however,  there  is  a  settled  policy  of  preserving  the  records 
of  the  past,  holding  in  collections  such  relics  as  may  have  been  or 
may  yet  be  acquired,  writing  history  in  broad  terms  or  in  minute 
detail,  encouraging  its  study  in  the  schools  and  awakening  appre- 
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ciation  of  the  instruction  and  romance  the  annals  of  the  older  days 
contain.  One  of  the  best  examples  of  the  organizations  that  speak 
for  the  wish  of  the  New  Englanders  to  hold  their  past  intact  and 
to  preserve  every  object  that  links  the  old  with  the  new  is  that  at 
Deerfield,  frontier  town  of  colonial  history,  in  itself  a  type  of  the 
old  New  England  of  the  Connecticut  valley. 

The  Deerfield  society  takes  its  name  from  the  Indian  one  for  the 
region.  It  is  the  Pocumtuck  Valley  Memorial  Association.  It  has 
this  week  held  its  forty-fifth  annual  meeting,  reminder  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  one  of  the  elders  among  historical  organizations  and  that 
its  reports  show  continued  accumulation  of  historical  objects  and 
continued  interpretation  of  the  annals  of  the  early  days.  It  is 
presided  over  by  its  founder,  a  historian  who  has  high  place  among 
the  antiquarians  of  the  country,  the  Hon.  George  Sheldon,  and  his 
leadership  and  guidance  are  shown  in  the  great  collection  at  its 
hall  and  in  the  sustained  interest  in  its  work,  as  well  as  the  pru- 
dence of  his  management,  which  has  kept  it  a  self-sustaining  in- 
stitution, with  constant  and  substantial  bank  balance.  If  it  were 
a  joint  stock  affair  its  shares  might  sell  at  a  premium,  based  on 
earnings. 

In  the  museum  of  the  Pocumtucks,  a  severe  three-story  red- 
brick building  painted  still  redder,  in  itself  a  survival  of  the 
academy  days,  there  is  stored  a  collection  of  memorabilia  of  the  old 
times  that  probably  has  no  rival  in  America  for  completeness. 
The  Pilgrim  Hall  collection  is  restricted,  necessarily  in  view  of  its 
purpose,  to  the  one  class,  the  articles  associated  with  the  Pilgrims. 
The  Deerfield  museum  has  no  restrictions  except  to  the  early  days 
of  the  colony,  and  even  this  is  so  light  that  the  almost  modern 
touch  is  evident,  as  modern  as  the  Revolution  and  the  War  of  1812. 
Its  Indian  door,  marked  by  the  tomahawks  that  chopped  a  hole 
through  it;  the  Coleman  shoe,  dropped  from  the  foot  of  a  child 
being  borne  off  to  Canada,  its  old-time  kitchen  with  the  pioneer 
contrivances  for  its  fireplace,  and  the  high  settles  that  once  caught 
the  heat  from  the  log  fire  —  these  are  remembered  items  out  of  the 
thousand  in  this  treasure  house.  The  history  of  New  England 
lives  in  such  a  house,  and  teaches  as  it  can  teach  nowhere  else. 

This  particular  society  has  been  peripatetic  until  of  late.  It  has 
moved  about  wherever  there  was  a  distinctly  historic  spot  to  be 
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marked  in  what  was  once  the  New  England  frontier,  has  held  its 
field  meetings  and  developed  history  on  the  ground  where  it  was 
enacted.  Latterly  the  organization  has  traveled  less.  The  people 
are  now  paying  the  return  visits.  They  come  by  the  thousands 
every  year  to  the  memorial  hall.  Hardly  a  student  completes  a 
course  at  Smith,  Mt.  Holyoke,  or  Amherst  without  at  least  one 
visit  to  the  great  collection.  Few  pass  through  the  high  schools 
of  all  the  region  without  having  learned  history  from  its  shelves 
and  files.  All  the  valley  knows  the  road  to  Deerfield  and  travels 
it  to  find  what  there  is  to  instruct  and  interest  in  the  old  academy, 
which  is  better  patronized  now  than  even  in  those  halcyon  days  of 
the  institution  when  it  was  relied  upon  for  good  secondary  educa- 
tion. The  annual  meeting  is  a  day's  affair,  business  session  in  the 
library  annex,  dinner  and  evening  session  in  the  town  hall  — 
museum  space  is  too  valuable  for  assemblies  —  with  weighty  papers, 
highly  interesting  to  the  people  who  have  the  antiquarian  habit, 
and  these  papers  later  published  in  volumes  of  proceedings,  to  join 
an  already  long  shelf  of  valuable  treatises. 

The  Deerfield  society  is  a  type  of  the  kind  that  has  become  com- 
mon in  New  England  towns.  There  is  hardly  one  of  them  with  a 
claim  to  historical  place,  that  does  not  have  its  own  society  or  is 
not  a  contributor  to  the  one  in  the  Qearby  larger  or  more  historic 
town.  The  public  libraries,  now  found  in  practically  every  town, 
are  the  repositories  for  the  local  historical  articles  and  writings. 
Colonial  history  has  crept  into  books  —  not  alone  the  ponderous 
volumes  of  complete  record,  but  romance  like  Mary  P.  Wells 
Smith's  volumes  of  stories  of  pioneer  children,  already  familiar  to 
the  children  of  New  England.  The  themes  for  historical  discus- 
lion  seem  inexhaustible.  New  material  is  constantly  appearing. 
And  history,  to  be  good  as  history,  has  need  to  keep  its  doors  open 
to  new  things  taught  by  what  is  old. 

So  we  have  New  England  somewhat  concerned  in  studying  the 
background  of  its  present-day  activity,  preserving  it,  keeping  it 
bright,  letting  no  contributing  figure  be  lost  to  the  future. 

Richard  Henry  Dana  read  extracts  from  his  "  Journal 
of  Travels  in  England,  1875-1876." 1 

1  As  this  material  is  to  be  published  in  another  form,  it  is  not  printed  here. 
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Edward  John  Brandon,  City  Clerk,  read  extracts  from 
the  Records  of  the  Town  and  Selectmen  of  Cambridge. 

The  Committee  on  the  Longfellow  Centenary  Medal  Prize 
announced  the  award  for  the  1914  contest  to  Alice  Godfrey 
O'Brien,  a  senior  in  the  High  and  Latin  School,  for  the 
paper  which  follows. 

The  Committee  announced  the  subject  for  the  competition 
of  1915  to  be  — 44  Descriptions  of  Nature  in  Longfellow's 
Poems." 

Longfellow  Prize  Essay  for  1914 
WHY  I  PREFER  "HIAWATHA"  TO  44 EVANGELINE " 

BY  ALICE  GODFREY  O'BRIEN 

In  my  very  earliest  days  I  heard  the  story  of  the  little  44  Hiawa- 
tha "  and  even  then  I  liked  it.  The  sound  of  it  pleased  me ;  it 
could  be  read  in  such  a  delightful  sing-song,  and  the  words 
mattered  not  at  all. 

Having  had  a  much  longer  acquaintance  with  it  than  with 
"  Evangeline,"  I  was  sure  that  I  preferred  it  when  asked  to  choose 
between  it  and  44  Evangeline. "  I  decided,  however,  that  the  fair- 
est thing  to  do  would  be  to  read  the  poems  together  and  compare 
them.  When  I  had  done  this,  lo  and  behold,  I  did  not  know 
which  I  liked  the  better.  Then,  later,  after  much  reading  and 
rereading,  I  felt  sure  that  after  all  44  Hiawatha  "  was  my  choice. 

There  is  much  in  the  poem  to  make  it  pleasing.  "  Hiawatha  " 
is  the  nearest  thing  to  an  epic  that  we  have  in  American  poetiy. 
The  theme  is  the  life  story  of  a  benefactor  of  mankind,  and  with 
his  interesting  life  are  closely  connected  the  legends  and  tradi- 
tions of  an  ever  fascinating  people,  the  Indians.  Then,  too,  we 
are  shown  how  the  people  are  prepared  for  the  44  coming  of  the 
white  man's  foot." 

44  Evangeline,"  on  the  other  hand,  has  for  its  theme  love  44  that 
hopes  and  endures  and  is  patient."  In  it  we  follow  the  gentle 
Acadian  maid  many  weary  miles  on  a  hopeless  quest  for  her  lover. 

Almost  in  the  very  first  line  of  "  Evangeline  "  we  are  prepared 
by  the  metre  for  what  is  to  come : 
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ft  This  is  the  forest  primeval,  the  murmuring  pines  and  the  hemlocks  "  ; 
just  through  that  one  line  we  feel  an  incomplete,  unsatisfied  some- 
thing, an  intoned  lamentation.    This  vague  feeling  is  strengthened 
when  the  poem  continues : 

"  This  is  the  forest  primeval;  but  where  are  the  hearts  that  beneath  it 
Leaped  like  the  roe,  when  he  hears  in  the  woodland  the  voice  of  the  huntsman? 


Waste  are  those  pleasant  farms,  and  the'farmers  forever  departed! 
Scattered  like  dust  and  leaves,  when  the  mighty  blasts  of  October 
Seize  them,  and  whirl  them  aloft,  and  sprinkle  them  over  the  ocean. 
Naught  but  tradition  remains  of  the  beautiful  village  of  Grand-Pre." 

The  melancholy  of  "  Evangeline  "  would  be  almost  unendurable 
were  it  not  for  the  cheerful  spirit  of  the  maiden  herself.  It  is  the 
fact  that  she  kept  free  from  bitterness  and  self-pity  that  relieves 
it  from  the  dreariness  that  pervades  it.  It  is  because  of  her  hope- 
fulness that  we  rejoice  with  her,  and  are  thankful  that  she  did 
find  Gabriel  in  the  end. 

To  me  the  most  touching  scene  in  "Evangeline"  is  that  under 
the  Wachita  willows.  When  I  read  it  I  always  feel  an  unsup- 
pressible  desire  to  call  to  Gabriel  that  Evangeline  and  her  compan- 
ions are  sleeping  under  the  willows;  then,  when  he  has  passed 
on,  1  feel  it  is  all  so  hopelessly  sad. 

It  is  with  almost  a  sense  of  relief  that  I  turn  to  the  sin^in^ 
cadence  of  w Hiawatha."  In  this  poem  of  a  primitive  race  I  feel 
that  the  rhythm,  singularly  musical  and  almost  childlike,  is  the 
only  one  that  could  possibly  be  used. 

The  beauty  of  each  verse  is  increased  by  the  music  of  the 
single  words  and  by  the  harmonious  combination  of  word  sounds. 
Among  these  may  be  found  the  varied  pictures  of  the  rising  moon: 

M  Saw  the  moon  rise  from  the  water, 
Rippling,  rounding  from  the  water." 

The  Indian  custom  of  comparing  nature  to  what  was  familiar 
in  Indian  life  can  be  seen  in  the  many  descriptions  of  the  setting 
stin.    The  following  metaphor  illustrates  this  admirably: 

*'  The  sun  through  heaven  descending, 
Like  a  red  and  burning  cinder 
From  the  hearth  of  the  Great  Spirit, 
Fell  into  the  western  waters." 
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The  harmonious  combination  of  words  to  produce  a  single  effect 
is  illustrated  beautifully  in  the  passage  that  depicts  the  spirit  of 
half -conscious  sleep: 

"  Peacefully  slept  Hiawatha, 
But  he  heard  the  Wawouissa, 
Heard  the  whip-poor-will  complaining, 
Perched  upon  his  lonely  wigwam ; 
Heard  the  rushing  Sebawisha, 
Heard  the  rivulet  rippling  near  him, 
Talking  to  the  darksome  forest ; 
Heard  the  sighing  of  the  branches, 
As  they  lifted  and  subsided 
At  the  passing  of  the  night  wind, 
Heard  them,  as  one  hears  in  slumber 
Far-off  murmurs,  dreamy  whispers. " 

Perhaps  one  of  the  things  that  make  "  Hiawatha 99  more  pleas- 
ing to  me  than  "Evangeline  "  is,  it  presents  a  more  unusual  story. 
Poems  of  Indian  life  are  indeed  scarce,  and  I  think  that  this  is, 
perhaps,  the  only  one  written  of  the  Indian  in  times  of  peace.  It 
is  a  pleasant  weaving  of  the  finest  legends  and  traditions  into  the 
life  of  one  miraculous  yet  human  being,  Hiawatha,  —  legends,  as 
Longfellow  so  aptly  puts  it : 

"  With  the  odors  of  the  forest, 
With  the  dew  and  damp  of  meadows, 
With  the  curling  smoke  of  wigwams, 
With  the  rushing  of  great  rivers." 

A  consideration  of  the  readers  by  whom  each  poem  is  enjoyed 
brings  before  us  strongly  the  vast  difference  between  the  poems. 
44  All  the  world  loves  a  lover,"  and  for  this  reason  many  find 
something  to  interest  them  in  44  Evangeline."  44  Evangeline  " 
appeals  mainly  to  lovers  and  to  lovers  of  lovers  —  "  Ye  who  believe 
in  the  beauty  and  strength  of  woman's  devotion."  "Hiawatha" 
appeals  to  many  readers  of  widely  different  tastes.  It,  too,  has  a 
message  for  lovers,  but  they  are  lovers  of  beautiful  sounds,  lovers 
of  a  nation's  legends,  lovers  of  the  wild  creatures  of  the  woods 
and  of  the  great  out-of-doors,  and  lovers  of  mankind. 

In  44  Evangeline 99  we  are  told  of  her  love  and  of  her  disap- 
pointment and  of  her  ennoblement  by  it.    There  is  much  pathos  in 
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the  tale  —  pathos  unrelieved  at  any  point  of  the  story.  Even  at 
the  more  cheerful  time  of  the  betrothal  a  note  of  coming  tragedy 
steals  into  the  theme.  In  the  fireplace  Benedict  sees  "  the  flames 
and  the  smoke  wreaths  struggling  together  like  foes  in  a  burning 
city,"  and  even 

"  the  pewter  plates  on  the  dresser 
Caught  and  reflected  the  flame  as  shields  of  armies  the  sunshine." 

In  the  midst  of  all  her  happiness,  when  Evangeline  thought  of 
her  lover, 

"  at  times  a  feeling  of  sadness 
Passed  over  her  soul,  as  the  sailing  shade  of  clouds  in  the  moonlight 
Flitted  across  the  floor,  and  darkened  the  room  for  a  moment." 

The  lingering  melancholy  of  the  metre  and  of  the  theme  is  so 
overpowering  to  me  that  it  is  with  true  joy  that  I  return  to  "  Hia- 
watha." In  "  Hiawatha"  the  lovers  of  nature  have  much  to 
enjoy.  I  like  especially  the  descriptions  of  nature.  There  are  two 
distinct  types.  I  shall  speak  first  of  the  detailed  descriptions,  as 
that  of  the  growing  maize,  the  beaver's  dam,  and  of  the  country 
lane,  — 

"  Where  the  tangled  barberry  bushes 
ll.ni/  their  tufts  of  crimson  l»erriea 
Over  stone  walls  gray  with  mosses," 

and  of  the  rising  of  smoke  from  a  fire  built  in  the  open,  — 

u  And  the  smoke  rose,  slowly,  slowly, 
First  a  single  line  of  darkness, 
Then  a  denser,  bluer  vapor, 
Then  a  snow  white  cloud  unfolding, 
Like  the  tree  tops  of  the  forest 
Ever  rising,  rising,  rising 
Till  it  touched  the  top  of  heaven, 
Till  it  broke  against  the  heaven 
And  rolled  outward  all  around  it." 

The  other  type  is  the  description  expressed  by  a  single  word  — 
"  melancholy"  marches,  u  leafy"  woods,  "palisades"  of  pine  trees, 
"  silent"  valleys,  cloud  "curtains,"  u  white-fire  "  insect,  "  shimmer- 
ing" moonlight.  There  are  so  many  of  these  words  that  delight 
the  "inner  eye"  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  mention  even  a 
small  fraction  of  them.    In  fact,  the  joy  of  stumbling  unexpect- 
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edly  upon  them  in  the  poem  is  greater  than  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  them  when  they  are  only  members  of  a  list. 

For  the  lovers  of  animals  there  are  "  Hiawatha's  brothers."  In 
a  few  concise  lines  the  characteristics  of  each  are  given : 

"  Up  the  oak-tree,  close  beside  him 
Sprang  the  squirrel,  Odjidamo, 
In  and  out  among  the  branches, 
Coughed  and  chattered  from  his  oak  tree. 


And  the  rabbit  from  his  pathway 
Leaped  aside  and  at  a  distance 
Sat  erect  upon  his  haunches, 
Half  in  fear  and  half  in  frolic. 


Hiawatha  aimed  an  arrow, 
Scarce  a  twig  moved  with  his  motion, 
Scarce  a  leaf  was  stirred  or  rustled, 
But  the  wary  roebuck  started, 
Stamped  with  all  his  hoofs  together, 
Listened  with  one  foot  uplifted.' * 

Then  come  the  legends  which  are  woven  so  delicately  into  the 
story.  There  are  the  longer  legends,  and  among  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  these  are  "  The  Legend  of  the  East  Wind,"  "  Wabun  and 
the  Morning  Star,"  "  Wabun- Annung,"  and  the  one  about  the 
Evening  Star.  These  legends  are  too  long  to  give  in  such  a 
limited  space.  Then  there  are  the  equally  lovely  shorter  legends, 
the  beauty  of  which  may  be  seen  from  the  one  of  the  rainbow : 

"  'T  is  the  heaven  of  flowers  you  see  there; 
All  the  wild  flowers  of  the  forest, 
All  the  lilies  of  the  prairie 
When  on  earth  they  fade  and  perish 
Blossom  in  that  heaven  above  us.', 

How  can  I  help  liking  the  poem  more  and  more  when  it  is 
filled  with  such  beautiful  thoughts? 

It  is  not  alone  by  these  things  of  which  I  have  just  spoken 
that  the  interest  in  "  Hiawatha  "  is  sustained ;  there  are  in  it  real 
people  whom  we  love,  the  kind  old  Nokomis,  Laughing  Minnehaha, 
"the  starlight,  moonlight,  firelight,  and  the  sunlight  of  the  peo- 
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pie";  the  gentle  Chibiabos  and  "the  very  strong  man  Kwasing." 
Then,  too,  there  is  the  boastful  old  Iagoo,  not  as  important  but 
nevertheless  lovable. 

Of  Hiawatha's  friends  I  like  Chibiabos  best.  He  was  the  gen- 
tlest of  men,  with  such  a  voice  that  the  trees,  the  birds,  and  the 
brook  envied  some  of  his  tones.  I  like  ever  so  much  the  songs 
that  he  sings  at  Hiawatha's  wedding-feast,  —  "  The  maiden's 
lamentation  for  her  lover,  her  Algonquin,"  and  the  other  beau- 
tiful love  song  that  ends : 

"  Smile  the  earth  and  smile  the  water, 
Smile  the  cloudless  skies  above  us, 
But  I  lose  the  way  of  smiling, 
When  thou  art  no  longer  near  me. 


O  awake !  awake  beloved  I 
O  awake!  awake  beloved!" 

Chibiabos  was  one  so  beloved  that  all  nature  joined  man,  at  his 
death,  mourning  for  him, 

"  He  is  dead,  the  sweet  musician, 
lie  is  gone  from  us  forever; 
lie  has  moved  a  little  nearer 
To  the  Master  of  all  music, 
To  the  Master  of  all  singing, 
Oh!  my  brother  Chibiabost 
And  the  melancholy  fir  trees 
Waved  their  purple  cones  above  him, 
Sighing  with  his  lamentation 
Their  complaining,  their  lamenting. 
Came  the  spring  and  all  the  forest 
Looked  in  vain  for  Chibiabos; 
Sighed  the  rivulet,  Sebowisha, 
Sighed  the  rushes  in  the  meadow." 

"Hiawatha"  also  contains  a  love  story,  but  it  is  far  different 
from  that  in  "  Evangeline."  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  most  idyllic 
love  stories  I  have  ever  read.  It  is  the  character  of  the  lovers 
that  places  this  tale  among  the  finest.  Somehow  I  cannot  speak 
of  this  story,  not  because  of  limited  space,  but  because  words 
other  than  those  of  the  poet  seem  to  mar  its  beauty ;  it  is  rather 
to  be  felt  and  understood. 
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One  of  the  touching  parts  of  Hiawatha's  wooing  is  the  parting 
between  Minnehaha  and  her  father,  the  ancient  arrow  maker: 

"  Thus  it  is  our  daughters  leave  us, 
Those  we  love,  and  those  who  love  us, 
Just  when  they  have  learned  to  help  ua ; 
When  we  are  old  and  lean  upon  them, 
Comes  a  youth  with  flaming  feathers, 
With  his  flute  of  reeds,  a  stranger 
Wanders  piping  through  the  village, 
Beckons  to  the  fairest  maiden, 
And  she  follows  where  he  leads  her, 
Leaving  all  things,  for  a  stranger.' ' 

In  the  throng  of  reasons  for  liking  this  poem,  there  is  one  best 
of  all,  of  which  I  hesitate  to  speak.  It  seems  to  me  that  Hiawatha 
was  to  the  Indians  what  our  Lord  is  to  us.  Hiawatha's  birth  was 
a  miraculous  one ;  he  lived  on  earth  to  help  his  fellow  men.  He 
toiled  and  suffered  that  through  him  gifts  might  be  sent  to  the 
people.  He  taught  them  navigation ;  he  gave  them  their  national 
food,  the  maize;  he  taught  them  how  to  cure  sickness;  in  fact, 
how  to  live  successfully,  and  how  to  look  upon  death.  His  race 
was  bettered  because  he  had  lived ;  he  came  when  the  world  was 
at  peace  to  bring  peace  to  men.  When  his  life  work  was  finished, 
and  the  missionaries  had  come  to  continue  it,  he  departed, 

"  Hiawatha,  the  Beloved, 
To  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed, 
To  the  kingdom  of  Ponemah, 
To  the  land  of  the  hereafter!  " 
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THE  THIRTY-SECOND  MEETING 

BEING  THE  TENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 

THE  Thirty-Second  Meeting,  being  the  Tenth  Annual 
Meeting,  of  The  Cambridge  Historical  Society  was 
held  on  the  27th  day  of  October,  1914,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  in  Room  J,  Emerson  Hall,  Harvard  University. 

The  President,  Richard  Henry  Dana,  presided.  The 
minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

On  behalf  of  the  Council,  Archibald  Murray  Howe 
submitted  its  Annual  Report,  prepared  by  the  Secretary,  as 
follows : 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL 

Four  meetings  of  the  Council  have  been  held. 

At  the  first  meeting,  January  20,  1914,  nominations  to  the 
Standing  Committees  for  1913-1914  were  made.  The  member- 
ship of  these  Committees  has  been  printed  with  the  notices  of 
meetings  of  the  Society  and  in  Volume  VIII  of  Publications. 

It  was  voted  that  400  copies  of  Volume  VIII  of  Publications 
be  printed. 

The  President  appointed  as  a  Committee  on  increase  of  mem- 
bership—  Frank  Gaylord  Cook,  Miss  Clara  Howe  and  Samuel 
Francis  Batchelder. 

At  the  second  meeting,  April  9,  1914,  it  was  voted  to  print  in 
the  volume  of  Proceedings  for  1914  the  Longfellow  prize  essay  of 
Miss  Alice  G.  O'Brien. 

At  the  third  meeting,  April  29,  1914,  it  was  voted  that  the 
name  of  any  member  of  the  Society  whose  dues  remain  unpaid  on 
the  first  day  of  July  in  any  year  shall  be  dropped  from  the  roll, 
provided  his  delinquency  and  this  vote  shall  have  been  previously 
called  to  his  attention;  but  members  absent  from  the  country 
shall  be  exempt  from  the  operation  of  this  vote. 
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Voted,  that  the  Treasurer  be  authorized  to  pay  a  sum  not  to 
exceed  Thirty  Dollars  for  Lamb's  plans  of  early  lots  of  Cambridge. 

At  the  fourth  meeting,  October  15,  1914,  it  was  voted  that  the 
Treasurer  be  authorized  to  pay  the  sum  of  Sixty  Dollars  for  the 
copy  made  by  Miss  Helen  M.  Clarke  of  the  second  volume  of 
the  manuscript  —  Records  of  the  Deacons  of  the  First  Church  in 
Cambridge. 

Voted,  that  the  Secretary  be  directed  to  request  of  the  City 
Council  the  donation  of  one  set  of  the  Vital  Records  of  Cambridge. 

The  Secretary  presented  his  Annual  Report,  with  its  statement 
of  the  several  meetings  held  and  the  names  of  the  speakers  and 
their  subjects  as  already  given  in  these  Proceedings. 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  CURATOR 

During  the  fall  of  1913  the  card  catalogue  of  the  collection  of  the 
Society  was  brought  up  to  date  by  Miss  Ella  S.  Wood,  who  had 
worked  upon  it  in  previous  years.  The  donations  of  the  past  two 
and  one-half  years  were  listed,  a  total  of  550  items.  Including 
title  and  subject  references  800  cards  were  typed  for  these  items, 
and  many  subject  references  were  added  to  items  previously 
catalogued. 

At  the  conclusion  of  her  work  the  collection  numbered  more 
than  1250  articles,  chiefly  bound  books,  unbound  pamphlets  and 
numbers  of  periodicals,  with  some  broadsides,  printed  sheets,  pro- 
grams, photographs,  articles  cut  from  newspapers  and  mounted, 
curios,  etc.  It  is  arranged  in  good  order  according  to  the  plan 
decided  upon  by  William  Coolidge  Lane  and  the  late  Clarence 
Walter  Ayer. 

A  list  of  numbers  lacking  in  files  of  publications  was  prepared 
and  correspondence  during  the  past  year  has  resulted  in  the  dona- 
tion of  many  of  them.  These  and  the  other  donations  of  the  year 
will  be  catalogued  by  Miss  Wood  this  fall. 

Albert  Harrison  Hall. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER 

In  obedience  to  the  requirements  of  the  By-Laws  the  Treasurer 
herewith  presents  his  Annual  Report  of  the  Receipts  and  Dis- 
bursements for  the  year  1913-1914. 


CASH  ACCOUNT 

RECEIPTS 

Balance,  28  October,  1913   $552.90 

Admission  fees   $2.00 

Annual  Assessments :  Regular  Members     .    .    .  $438.00 

Associate  Members  .    .    .        8.00  446.00 

Interest  "    '.    T  .  6.16 

Society's  Publications  sold   8.90  463.06 

$1,015.96 

DISBURSEMENTS 

The  University  Press,  printing,  postage,  expressage  .    .    .  $376.90 

Samuel  Usher,  printing  notices  of  meetings,  etc   43.75 

Helen  M.  Clarke,  Copying  Second  Volume  of  Deacon's 

Records  of  the  First  Church  of  Cambridge  .    .    .  60.00 
William  II.  Cutler,  Use  of  "  Emerson  J  "  for  meetings  .    .  3.00 

Sarah  L.  Patrick,  typewriting   8.00 

Ella  S.  Wood,  supplies  and  services  as  cataloguer     .    .    .  85.19 

Remington  Typewriter  Co.,  rent  of  typewriter   3.00 

Thomas  W.  Thomas,  cleaning  books,  shelves,  etc.     .    .    .  1.00 

Ernest  V.  Pa^e,  multigraphing  letters   .70 

Mary  I.  Goz/.aldi,  expense  incurred  in  copying  Index  to 

Paige's  History  of  Cambridge   8.25 

Edith  L.  Wilde,  clerical  services  rendered  the  Treasurer     .  25.00 
George  Emery  Littlefield,  George  Lamb's  Manuscript  Notes 

relating  to  Cambridge   2.20 

Postage,  expressage  and  all  petty  items   18.05  635.04 

Balance  on  deposit,  23  October,  1914  '.    ~  380.92 

$1,015.06 

Cambridge,  27  October,  1914.  HENRY  H.  Edes, 

Treasurer. 


REPORT  OF  THE  AUDITOR 

I  find  the  foregoing  account  from  28  October,  1913,  to  23  Octo- 
ber, 1914,  to  have  been  correctly  kept  and  to  be  properly  vouched. 
I  have  also  verified  the  cash  balance  of  8380.92. 

Andrew  McF.  Davis, 

Boston,  27  October,  1914.  Auditor. 
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A  ballot  for  officers  for  the  year  1914-15  resulted  in  the 
unanimous  election  of  the  following  persons: 


President  Richard  Henry  Dana 

(  Andrew  McFarland  Davis 

Vice-Presidents  i  Archibald  Murray  Howe 

(  William  Roscoe  Thayer 

Secretary  Albert  Harrison  Hall 

Curator  Albert  Harrison  Hall 

Treasurer  Henry  Herbert  Edes 


The  Council 


Richard  Henry  Dana 
Andrew  McFarland  Davis 
Archibald  Murray  Howe 
William  Roscoe  Thayer 
Albert  Harrison  Hall 
Hollis  Russell  Bailey 


Henry  Herbert  Edes 
Samuel  Francis  Batchelder 
Frank  Gaylord  Cook 
Mary  Isabella  Gozzaldi 
William  Ccolidge  Lane 
Alice  Mary  Longfellow 


Richard  Henry  Dana  accepted  the  election  as  President 
with  the  following  remarks : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Cambridge  Historical  Society: 
I  am  much  honoured  by  my  election  as  President  of  this 
Society.  I  feel  that  I  have  not  altogether  been  the  President 
that  you  ought  to  have.  I  think  that  the  President  of 
this  Society,  in  its  present  state  of  development,  should  do  far 
more  work  than  I  have  done  in  increasing  interest  in  the  Society, 
in  getting  new  members  and  much  else.  To  be  sure,  I  assumed 
the  presidency  on  the  understanding  that  it  would  not  involve  a 
large  amount  of  work,  which  with  my  other  responsibilities  I 
could  not  do.  For  increasing  interest  in  our  meetings,  I  make 
two  announcements.  Miss  Longfellow  has  offered  to  the  Society 
the  use  of  her  parlor  in  the  historic  Vassall-Washington-Craigie- 
Longfellow  house  for  its  next  winter  meeting. 

This  year  will  be  the  tenth  year  of  my  presidency  and  I  have 
decided  that  it  will  be  the  last.  I  think  it  would  be  better  for 
the  Society  to  have  a  change.  My  second  announcement  is  that 
Mrs.  Dana  and  I  invite  the  Society  to  hold  its  spring  meeting  at 
our  house,  where  we  shall  give  an  afternoon  tea  out  of  doors,  if 
the  weather  permits,  as  a  farewell  entertainment  by  your  Presi- 
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dent.  During  the  year  Mrs.  Gozzaldi  called  my  attention  to  the 
fact  that  there  were  portraits  of  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Vassall  which 
might  be  obtained.  He  is  the  Colonel  Henry  Vassall  who  bought 
and  enlarged  the  Vassall  House  on  the  south  side  of  Brattle 
Street,  and  whose  nephew  John  built  the  Vassall  House  on  the 
north  side  in  1759,  which  became  Washington's  headquarters 
during  the  early  part  of  the  Revolutionary  War  and  afterwards  the 
home  of  Craigie  and  still  later  the  home  of  Longfellow.  These 
portraits  were  in  the  possession  of  a  great-granddaughter  of  this 
Colonel  Henry  Vassall  and  are  genuine.  By  family  tradition,  and 
in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Bayley  the  chief  authority  on  early 
American  painters,  both  are  by  Copley.  The  Society  was  not 
in  a  position  to  buy  these  portraits,  so  your  President  bought 
them  himself.  Should  the  Society  wish  to  secure  them,  they 
may  do  so  at  cost.  These  pictures  have  been  carefully  renovated 
at  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  and  the  frames  repaired 
and  regilded.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Society  I  plan  to 
have  these  pictures  on  exhibition  and  some  full  account  of  them 
prepared  and  read  to  the  Society.  Should  the  Cambridge  His- 
torical Society  secure  proper  quarters,  it  is  niv  intention  to  Loan 
them  to  the  Society,  and  what  the  ultimate  disposition  w  ill  be  will 
depend  upon  circumstances, 

It  lias  been  proposed,  and  the  proposition  approved  of  by  the 
Council,  that  we  apply  to  Harvard  University  for  a  room  in  the 
Widener  Library.  Our  room  in  the  Cambridge  Public  Library  is 
very  small,  and  some  opposition  has  l>een  developed  to  our  hav- 
ing it  at  all.  The  Cambridge  Public  Library  is  not  a  fire- 
proof building,  while  the  Widener  Library  is  completely  so,  and  it 
may  l)e  expected  that  our  collections  will  be  more  accessible  to  our 
members. 

The  portrait  of  Klias  Howe,  for  some  years  a  citizen  of  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  invented  the  sewing  machine,  lias  been  loaned  to 
our  Society,  with  the  understanding  that  its  owner  may,  at  any 
time,  reclaim  the  picture,  but  with  a  general  understanding  that 
it  may  eventully  become  our  property.  I  am  happy  to  see  that 
the  collection  of  interesting  and  valuable  relics  and  documents 
of  various  sorts  is  gradually  increasing  and,  as  explained  by  our 
Secretary,  is  carefully  arranged  and  catalogued. 
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Miss  Susanna  Willard  presented,  on  behalf  of  a  group  of 
members  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  of  Colonial  Dames,  a 
large  and  beautiful  volume,  "  The  Old  Silver  of  American 
Churches,  by  E.  Alfred  Jones.' '  The  names  of  the  donors 
are  as  follows: 

Mrs.  Joseph  Doddridge  Brannan      Mrs.  Robert  N.  Toppan 


Henry  Herbert  Edes  announced  the  donation  by  George 
Yasmer  Leverett  of  copies  of  Paige's  "History  of  Cam- 
bridge "  and  Wyman's  "  Genealogies  and  Estates  of  Charles- 
town." 

Mrs.  Richard  Henry  Dana  read  the  following  paper  on 


Your  committee  has  asked  me  to  give  a  short  account  of  a  very 
old  Cambridge  society,  a  hundred  years  old  this  year.  It  would 
have  died  a  natural  death  before  this,  but  some  of  the  ladies  wanted 
to  keep  it  up  until  it  reached  its  hundredth  birthday.  I  want  you 
to  look  at  this  old,  old  book  which  I  have  here  and  it  will  give  you 
some  idea  of  its  age.  The  name  of  this  society  was  the  Female 
Humane  Society  —  such  a  funny  name.  Some  of  us  who  have 
lived  in  Cambridge  all  our  lives  are  so  used  to  it  that  it  does  not 
seem  strange,  but  to  a  newcomer  it  must  seem  very  funny. 

The  Male  Humane  Society  was  started  first  in  the  same  year, 
1814,  but  after  a  few  months  it  seems  that  the  males  did  not  feel 
able  to  get  along  without  the  females. 

I  have  here  in  my  hand  an  old  paper  kept  a  hundred  years  in 
the  family  of  a  dear  old  Cambridge  lady  who  has  kindly  lent  it  to 
me  to  read  at  this  meeting.  It  is  called  "  Address  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Humane  Society  to  the  Ladies  in  Cambridge." 


Miss  Mary  Katharine  Horsford 

Miss  Cornelia  Horsford 

Mrs.  Abbott  Lawrence  Lowell 


Mrs.  Benjamin  Vaughan 
Miss  Bertha  N.  Vaughan 
Mrs.  Joseph  Bangs  Warner 
Mrs.  Horatio  S.  White 
Miss  Susanna  Willard 


Mrs.  Charles  Peabody 
Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Russell 


Mrs.  Charles  Follen  Folsom 


THE  FEMALE  HUMANE  SOCIETY 
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"  This  society  was  recently  formed  to  provide  for  the  relief  and  com- 
fort of  the  Indigent  Sick.  In  prosecution  of  that  design,  bathing  tubs, 
bed  chairs,  bed  pans,  and  several  other  of  the  most  necessary  of  the 
articles  have  been  procured.  It  appearing,  however,  that  there  are 
often  female  sufferers,  who  could  not  from  this  source  receive  adequate 
relief,  it  occurred  to  the  Society,  that,  were  the  Female  Sex  to  co-operate 
in  the  promotion  of  the  same  object,  their  acquaintance  with  the  pecu- 
liar wants  and  sufferings  of  the  Sex,  and  their  disposition  to  relieve 
distress,  would  greatly  extend  the  benefit  contemplated,  and  much  more 
effectually  accomplish  the  design.  The  object  of  this  address,  there- 
fore, is  to  recommend  the  formation  of  a  Female  Society  for  the  purpose 
of  furnishing  the  Indigent  Sick  with  such  articles  as  would  naturally  fall 
within  their  province  —  to  act  either  separately,  or  in  co-operation  with 
us.  The  main  beneficial  effects  have  been  experienced  in  those  towns, 
where  similar  institutions  have  been  formed.  The  utility  of  this  plan 
is  apparent  from  the  following  considerations: 

"  First,  the  object  of  charity  may,  by  means  of  such  a  society,  be 
more  certainly  discovered,  and  the  nature  and  degree  of  the  exigency 
more  accurately  known. 

44  Second,  the  relief  may  be  more  seasonable,  more  sure,  more  direct, 
more  constant,  more  appropriate,  and  more  adequate,  than  if  imparted 
by  individuals. 

44  Third,  the  waste  of  well-intended  but  ill-direeted  charities,  so  often 
occasioned  by  ignorance  or  mistake  of  the  true  state  and  exigencies  of 
the  sufferer,  may  be  prevented. 

44  Four,  the  expenditures  may,  therefore,  be  much  less,  and  yet  the 
amount  of  good  actually  done,  much  greater,  than  if  the  same  objectfl 
were  left  to  individual  charity. 

M  Five,  the  manner  in  which  a  Female  Society  would  impart  relief, 
may  be  more  delicate  than  any  other,  and  therefore,  in  many  instances 
more  grateful  l>oth  to  the  giver  and  to  the  receiver. 

4 'Those  of  us,  whose  professions  require  or  whose  opportunities  have 
led  us  to  witness  the  Bufferings  of  the  Indigent  Sick,  are  well  assured 
of  these  several  advantages  of  an  association  for  their  relief,  above 
those  of  separate  and  individual  charities;  and  deem  it  hardly  necessary 
to  offer  a  formal  proof  of  them.  Permit  us  briefly  to  observe,  that 
where  no  arrangement  is  made,  and  no  responsibility  felt,  for  the  relief 
of  distress,  beyond  what  is  felt  and  done  by  humane  and  benevolent 
individuals,  cases,  requiring  the  aid  of  charity,  may  often  occur  that 
escape  notice,  and  therefore  receive  no  relief,  which  the  society,  founded 
for  such  an  express  purpose,  would  not  fail  to  discover  and  relieve. 
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That,  for  want  of  seasonable  or  exact  knowledge  of  the  case,  indi- 
viduals often  send,  to  the  relief  of  the  Indigent  Sick,  either  too  late,  or 
too  irregularly,  all  such  articles  as,  instead  of  being  salutary,  are  preju- 
dicial ;  while  the  society,  through  some  of  its  vigilant  and  discreet  mem- 
bers, appointed  to  that  trust,  might  early  discover,  and  clearly  ascertain, 
such  cases  of  distress,  occurring  within  the  circle  of  its  charities,  and 
therefore  might  impart  what  were  necessary,  at  the  proper  season,  in 
the  proper  kind  and  quantity,  and  for  a  suitable  time,  and  thus  relieve 
without  endangering  the  sufferer,  and  direct  without  wasting  the  bounty. 

' '  That  a  pecuniary  subscription,  or  a  contribution  in  clothing  and 
other  necessaries,  judicially  managed,  would  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
Indigent  Sick,  with  less  burden  to  individuals,  and  trouble  to  the  com- 
munity, would  be  more  fair  and  equable  in  its  operation,  and  better 
adapted  to  cherish  general  sympathy  and  benevolence,  than  private 
charities ;  and,  finally,  That  females,  while  they  only  in  frequent  in- 
stances can  learn  the  condition  and  wants  of  the  female  sick  and  admin- 
ister to  them  suitable  relief,  may,  in  a  variety  of  ways,  for  which  the 
gentleness  of  their  sex  peculiarly  qualifies  and  inclines  them,  mitigate 
those  sufferings  and  soothe  those  sorrows,  which  scarcely  admits  any 
other  human  aid  or  solace.  Persuaded  that  those,  whom  we  address, 
need  not  motives  to  excite,  so  much  as  facts  to  inform  them,  in  a  con- 
cern, in  which,  it  is  acknowledged,  they  may  claim  precedence ;  we  have 
only  respectfully  to  express  our  wish,  that  the  subject  may  receive 
special  attention  from  them,  and  be  so  conducted,  that  *  the  blessing  of 
many  ready  to  perish,  may  come  upon  them.'  u 

Cambridge,  ninth  of  August,  1814. 

You  will  agree  with  me,  I  think,  that  this  is  a  very  interesting 
document.  It  has  no  signature.  All  the  ladies  of  Cambridge  rose 
with  wonderful  alacrity  to  this  appeal,  and  I  should  like  to  impose 
on  your  patience  and  read  in  the  old  book  the  list  of  the  original 
subscribers,  I  think  about  sixty  in  all,  where  you  may  find  the 
names  of  grandmothers  and  great-aunts  and  other  relatives.  I 
have  been  told  that  Mrs.  Abiel  Holmes,  the  mother  of  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  was  first  President,  but  I  do  not  find  in  this 
book  any  record  of  meetings  or  officers ;  only  names  of  subscribers 
on  one  page  and,  on  the  other,  donations  and  expenses.  I  will 
read  now  this  first  list  of  ladies.  You  will  observe  that  they  never 
put  "  Miss  "  or  "  Mrs."  before  the  names,  so  we  cannot  tell  which 
were  the  married  or  the  unmarried  ones. 
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Mary  Willard 

Susan  Peirce 

Mary  Hedge 

Betsev  Bates 

Rebecca  Webber 

Sarah  F.  Appleton 

Sarah  Holmes 

Elizabeth  Child 

Hannah  Mason 

Margaret  Fuller 

Ann  Mason 

Sophia  Hunnewell 

Elizabeth  Mason 

Mary  Wesson 

Catharine  Gleason 

Prudence  Boardraan 

Martha  R.  Dana 

Hannah  Hemrnenway 

Elizabeth  E.  Dana 

Rebecca  Bigelow 

Sarah  Ann  Dana 

Susan  Cook 

Catharine  S.  Melben 

Elizabeth  Ware 

Anna  Maria  Billow 

Mrs.  Treadwell 

Lucy  Biglow 

Elizabeth  Wyeth 

Amelia  Biglow 

Rebecca  Prentiss 

Harriet  Fay 

Adelaide  (iamage 

Elizabeth  Waterhouse 

Sarah  Sessions 

Elizabeth  Lee 

Martha  Austin 

Hephzibah  Biglow 

Martha  F.  Melben 

Tabitha  How 

Margaret  Eustis 

Sophia  Dana 

Elizabeth  Norton 

Amy  McKean 

Keziah  Walton 

Marv  lard 

Susan  Munroe 

Lucy  C.  Ware 

Deborah  F.  (lanuet 

Sophia  Webber 

I  .vdia  Holmes 

Marian  Brigham 

Mrs.  Mitchell 

Matilda  Webber 

Patience  Sawyer 

Lucy  Warl and 

Fannv  (iay 

Mary  B.  Warland 

Sarah  Trowbridge 

Mary  £.  E.  Jcnnison 

Bui  di  I > i < ■  < j 

Mai  tha  Ingersoll 

Elizabeth  Warland 

Mary  Bartlett 

Lucia  Swctt 

Sarah  L.  Bartlett 

Elizabel  )i  Tyng 

Nancy  Bartlett 

Sarah  Chadbourno 

Elizabeth  W.  Waterhouse 

Martha  Brown 

Louisa  Lee 

Elizabeth  Kneelaud 

Mary  Foster 

Susan  Whitney 

Harriet  EL  Peck 

Pearses  Bates 

Sarah  L.  Ililliard 

Susan  Wyeth 

Mary  Davis 

Eliza  T.  Knox 

Mary  Ililliard 

Jemima  Freeka 

Elizabeth  (  raigie 

Lucy  Child 

Susan  C.  Tyng 

Hannah  Chaplin 

Sarah  (iamage 

Margaret  Munroe 

Mary  Read 

Amy  McKean 
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Phebe  Cunningham 
Sarah  Frost 
Martha  Dixon 


Ruth  Charlotte  Dana 
Deborah  Bigelow 
Sarah  Hovey 


Eliza  Merriam 


And  so  they  go  on. 

The  subscription  was  then  and  has  been  for  one  hundred  years 
one  dollar  a  year  and  never  more,  and  there  were  never  more  than 
two  or  three  hundred  dollars  gathered  in  a  year,  and  yet  they  were 
able,  in  this  small  way,  to  help  a  great  many  people.  There  were 
some  larger  sums  of  money  left  to  the  Society  by  different  people, 
and  one  fund,  the  Moring  Fund,  left  by  Mrs.  Moring,  the  daughter 
of  Doctor  Beck,  did  a  great  deal  of  good  work  and  still  goes  on. 
This  fund,  when  the  Society  broke  up  last  spring,  was  handed  over 
to  Mrs.  Chesley,  who  has  charge  of  the  Paine  Fund. 

I  should  like  to  read  a  few  of  the  things  that  were  bought  or 
given  in  that  first  year.  Wine  was  a  great  thing ;  bottles  of  wine, 
gallons  of  wine  were  given  out.  Also  we  found  an  easy  chair  was 
bought  for  $9  and  a  bedstead  for  86,  a  load  of  wood  for  $5.31.  A 
little  later  they  seem  to  have  collected  clothing  to  distribute  among 
the  poor  people,  and  we  find  the  names  of  funny  old  medicines  like 
one-half  ounce  of  rhad  rhu,  one  ounce  of  castor  oil,  two  ounces  of 
manna,  one  ounce  of  aniseed,  and  elixir  vitriol.  Later  money  was 
put  principally  into  coal  and  groceries,  and  I  shall  now  pass  on  to 
the  second  book,  which  begins  in  1864,  when  the  Society  was  fifty 
years  old.  Here  we  find  likewise,  a  list  of  subscribers  with  many 
familiar  Cambridge  names.  The  annual  meeting  in  1864  was  held 
at  Doctor  Newell's  vestry  on  the  25th  of  May.  The  meeting  was 
opened  by  a  prayer  by  the  Reverend  Doctor  Hoppin.  The  officers 
elected  were  Mrs.  Henry  W.  Paine,  President,  Mrs.  Charles  Folsom, 
Treasurer,  Mrs.  E.  Abbot,  Secretary,  and  for  the  committee  Mrs. 
William  Bates,  Mrs.  George  Saunders,  Mrs.  W.  T.  Richardson, 
Mrs.  Warren  Colburn,  Miss  Maria  Bowen,  and  Mrs.  Leonard 
Jones. 

In  one  of  the  reports  it  says : 

"  At  the  founding  of  the  Society  fifty  years  ago  there  were  eighty- 
six  members;  each  subscribed  one  dollar.  Mention  is  made  also  of 
liberal  donations,  yet  it  is  said  in  the  first  Annual  Report,  1  Such  has 
been  the  general  state  of  health,  and  such  the  comfortable  circumstances 
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of  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cambridge,  that  but  very  few  cases  have 
occurred  that  required  much  aid  from  the  Society.' 

"  Now  we  have  157  members,  and  as  many  dollars,  with  a  popula- 
tion largely  increased,  prices  raised,  a  class  of  poor  much  more  desti- 
tute, and  certainly  suffering  as  much  from  sickness  as  they  ever  did  in 
those  earlier  times.  The  above-mentioned  sum  would  of  course  have 
fallen  far  short  of  the  needs  of  the  Society  if  your  President  had  not 
been  provided  with  a  private  fund  for  such  emergencies.  But  for  that, 
with  the  help  extended  to  the  poor  by  Doctor  Beck,  who  placed  twenty 
tons  of  coal  at  the  disposal  of  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  committee,  we 
should  have  been  obliged  to  refuse  help  to  really  urgent  cases.  "What 
can  your  committee  do?  Shall  this  time-honored  association,  formed, 
and  carried  on  for  so  many  years,  with  such  warm-hearted  benevolence, 
bringing  comfort  and  encouragement  to  so  many  weary  hearts,  be 
allowed  to  dwindle  now,  when  its  good  offices  are  needed  more  than 
ever?" 

Perhaps  those  good  ladies  little  realized  that  it  would  go  on  for 
another  fifty  years. 

One  interesting  thing  about  this  Society  is  that  it  never  failed 
to  make  reports  in  this  book.  It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  there 
has  been  no  break  in  a  hundred  years. 

There  were  various  sewing  clubs  of  young  ladies  in  Cambridge 
then  as  now.  After  the  Civil  War  there  was  a  society  called  the 
u  Bank's  Brigade,"  another  called  the  "  Lincoln  Club,"  and  there 
were  various  Bees,  some  surviving*  to  this  day,  and  all  these  elulxs 
seem  to  liave  worked  for  the  poor  in  whom  the  Female  Humane 
were  interested. 

In  1869  the  Industrial  Branch  of  the  Society  was  started.  There 
have  been  a  good  many  jokes  about  the  branch.  The  original  tree 
has  died,  but  the  branch  still  goes  on  and  is  in  a  veiy  flourishing 
condition  at  the  present  day.  Mrs.  James  Greenleaf  left  a  sum  of 
money  in  her  will  for  the  Industrial  Branch,  and  as  only  part  of 
the  income  from  it  is  used  every  year,  they  have  now  accumulated 
several  hundred  dollars.  The  first  mention  of  the  Branch  is  in 
the  report  of  the  Clothing  Department,  October,  18G9 : 

11  In  January  it  was  proposed  to  raise  money  to  buy  cotton  and  give 
work  to  the  most  deserving  of  the  women.  By  the  almost  superhuman 
efforts  of  the  President  and  Executive  Committee  8112  were  collected 
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and  24  women  were  supplied  with  sewing  during  the  months  of  J anu- 
ary,  February,  March  and  April.  The  women  received,  on  an  aver- 
age, two  pieces  of  work  every  week  and  were  paid  sixty  or  seventy 
cents. 

"  In  this  way  427  garments  were  made,  and  $132.18  were  paid  for 
making  the  same.  Many  of  these  garments  were  sold  for  the  price  of 
the  materials,  and  the  Society  realized  from  this  sale  898.40.  As  many 
as  sixty  or  seventy  women  have  been  given  work  in  subsequent  years, 
and  the  rooms  were  open  two  days  a  week  for  cutting  and  distributing 
the  work." 

It  would  be  impossible  to  speak  of  all  the  good  ladies  who  have 
taken  part  in  the  work  of  this  Society  so  faithfully,  all  working 
happily  together,  but  I  should  like  to  mention  Mrs.  John  Bartlett, 
for  a  great  many  years  Secretary,  Mrs.  Leonard  Jones,  Miss  Maria 
Bowen,  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Eliot,  Mrs.  Charles  Folsom,  and,  in  later 
years,  Miss  Alice  R.  Wells,  Mrs.  G.  W.  C.  Noble,  Mrs.  S.  L.  Thorn- 
dike,  Miss  Alice  Jones,  Mrs.  F.  G.  Peabody,  and  Miss  Mary 
Peabody. 

This  Society  had  two  admirable  Presidents  in  fifty  years,  each 
President  in  office  for  almost  twenty-five  years.  The  first  of  these 
Presidents  was  Mrs.  Henry  W.  Paine.  When  she  died  in  1887  she 
was  still  President  of  the  Society,  and  it  seemed  impossible  to  go  on 
without  her.  The  Rev.  F.  G.  Peabody  was  asked  to  write  a  paper 
about  Mrs.  Paine,  which  was  read  at  the  annual  meeting  that  year. 
Mrs.  J.  P.  Cooke  was  elected  President  in  Mrs.  Paine's  place,  and 
undertook  her  new  duties  with  a  feeling  of  great  humility  and  self- 
distrust.    She  says  in  her  first  report : 

"In  coming  together  for  the  first  time  without  the  kindly  presence 
of  her  who  always  greeted  us  with  a  smile  of  welcome  I  know  we  all 
feel  a  sort  of  despair  at  the  thought  of  attempting  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  this  Society  without  her  counsel  and  advice.  But  at  the  same  time 
we  feel  sure  also  that  this  is  the  very  last  spirit  our  dear  Mrs.  Paine, 
with  her  sweet  humility,  would  have  encouraged.  She  would  remind 
us  that  the  poor  we  have  always  with  us,  and  that  their  claims  cannot 
be  set  aside,  and  although  our  leader  has  gone  where  she  can  work 
without  weariness,  we  must  try  and  follow  in  her  footsteps  even 
though  afar  off,  and  regard  her  work  as  a  sacred  legacy  which  must  be 
faithfully  administered." 
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Mrs.  Cooke  was  a  wonderful  President  —  always  cheerful,  fond 
of  hard  work,  and  with  a  great  sense  of  humor  which  helped  her 
and  others  over  many  difficult  places.  She  was  President  for 
twenty-four  years  and  up  to  the  time  of  her  death,  which  was  on 
May  20,  1911,  just  before  the  annual  meeting,  at  which  the  follow- 
ing report,  which  she  had  prepared  before  her  death,  was  read : 

"  Last  week  the  Secretary  called  to  see  me,  and  brought  in  her  arms 
a  large  square  book,  looking  quite  venerable  and  very  much  the  worse 
for  wear.  On  the  first  page  was  the  report  of  the  Female  Humane  Society 
for  18G4.  This  ancient  Society  was  organized  in  1814,  and  is  now  97 
years  old,  lacking  only  three  years  of  its  hundredth  anniversary.  It 
has  had  for  its  members  some  of  the  finest  and  most  devoted  women  in 
Cambridge,  and  it  is  sad,  in  looking  over  the  list  of  1864,  to  see  how 
comparatively  few  of  the  members  are  still  living.  In  the  report,  the 
constant  complaint  is  made  of  the  small  representation  at  the  yearly 
meeting. 

"The  Secretary  remarked  upon  this,  and  said  she  thought  there 
would  have  been  larger  representation  if  people  had  realized  that  it  was 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding.  The  Society  has  never  been 
a  large  one.  In  184M  there  were  but  103  members.  This  number  was 
added  to  from  time  to  time,  but  I  don't  think  there  were  ever  200  paying 
members.  Mrs.  Paine,  who  was  President  of  the  Society  and  had  its  in- 
terest so  much  at  heart,  ami  worked  so  faithfully  for  many  years,  died  on 
March  lGth,  1887.  Mrs.  Cooke,  who  had  acted  as  her  Vice-President, 
was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  —  though  one  can  never  say  fill  the 
vacancy  of  bo  important  a  person  as  Mrs.  Paine  was  —  so  your  Presi- 
dent has  been  twenty-four  years  in  office.  Mrs.  F.  G.  Peabody  was 
elected  to  act  as  her  Vice-President  and  has  had  nearly  the  same  term 
of  office.  Mrs.  Cooke  has  once  or  twice  sent  in  her  resignation,  which 
has  not  been  accepted,  but  this  year  it  must  be  considered  as  final.  It 
now  remains  for  the  Society  to  round  out  its  hundred  years,  and  I 
hope  they  will  conclude  to  do  so.  Even  if  the  relief  fund  should  be 
given  up,  it  is  hoped  the  Industrial  Branch  will  be  continued,  for  no 
one  who  does  not  know  the  workings  of  the  Rooms  can  understand  how 
much  the  small  sum  earned  there  assists  the  women  in  the  struggle  for 
existence,  and  it  is  wonderful  to  see  how  they  appreciate  the  kindness 
of  the  ladies  who  are  interested  in  them.  Mrs.  Dana  will  give  some 
account  of  the  work  accomplished  this  winter,  and  the  garments  made 
for  the  Cambridge  Hospital  are  much  appreciated  by  Miss  Patridge. 
The  Moring  Fund  has  done  its  beneficent  work  as  usual  this  winter, 
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and  many  sick  and  aged  persons  have  been  helped  by  it.  Only  one  of 
our  recipients,  an  old  lady  of  eighty-seven,  has  died.  The  Saunders 
Fund  has  the  same  beneficiaries  as  last  year.  Only  $25  of  this  fund  is 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  President,  who  has  tried  to  disperse  it 
judiciously.  Mrs.  Noble  has  not  been  well  enough  to  take  up  her  old 
work  in  the  Society,  but  we  hope  that  her  eyes  are  in  a  fair  way  to 
recovery,  and  that  she  may  be  able  to  work  once  more,  as  she  has  done 
so  faithfully  for  so  many  years. 

"  The  Male  Humane  Society  has  disbanded,  and  it  now  remains  for 
you  to  say  whether  the  Female  Humane  shall  follow  in  its  wake  or  try 
to  continue  its  work  of  beneficence  and  relief. 

"  Thanking  the  Society  many  times  for  their  kind  consideration  and 
patience,  this  short  and  insufficient  report  is  respectfully  submitted." 

The  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Female  Humane  Society  was 
held  at  Mrs.  Dana's,  113  Brattle  Street,  on  the  afternoon  of  May  14, 
at  half  past  three  o'clock.  Twenty-seven  members  were  present. 
The  Secretary,  Mrs.  Bailey,  read  the  report  of  the  last  meeting,  and 
the  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Sheffield,  read  the  Treasurer's  report.  Miss 
Wyman  read  an  interesting  account  of  the  work  of  the  Industrial 
Branch  of  the  Society  during  the  past  year.  Mrs.  Dana,  the 
President,  then  gave  from  the  old  books  some  interesting  reminis- 
cences of  the  old  days  of  the  Society.  All  the  money  in  the 
treasury  was  spent,  the  last  payment  being  May  11.  The  In- 
dustrial Branch,  having  independent  means,  will  keep  on  with  its 
work  for  the  present,  although  the  Female  Humane  Society  itself, 
being  now  one  hundred  years  old,  thinks  it  best  to  disband  and  let 
the  Associated  Charities  carry  on  its  work. 
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A.  Warren  Stearns,  M.  D.,  President  of  the  Billerica 
Historical  Society,  read  the  following  paper  on 

CAMBRIDGE  GRANTS  AND  FAMILIES  IN  BILLERICA 

1641  to  1655 

Probably  the  first  mention  of  what  is  now  Cambridge  was  made 
in  December,  1630,  when  a  spot  was  selected  between  Charlestown 
and  Watertown  as  a  "  fit  place  for  a  fort."  Houses  were  erected 
here  during  the  next  year,  1631,  by  Thomas  Dudley  and  others. 
This  led  on  Feb.  3,  1631-2,  to  a  levy  of  60  pounds  on  the  several 
u  plantations  "  towards  "  making  a  palisade  about  the  newe  towne." 
The  same  year,  March  6,  it  was  voted  by  the  Court  that  "  all  the 
Land  impaled  shall  belong  to  Newe-towne.',  As  the  Watertown 
and  Charlestown  lines  restricted  Newtowne  to  rather  narrow  limits, 
the  inhabitants  complained  and  in  1631  were  given  permission  to 
seek  more  land,  and  at  about  this  time  they  accepted  an  enlargement 
already  offered  by  Boston  and  Watertown.  This  included  what  is 
now  Brighton  and  Newton  and  also  Urookline,  on  condition  that  Mr. 
Hooker  remained  with  them.  As  Mr.  Hooker  remained  till  T<>:>*i, 
it  may  lx)  assumed  that  Newtowne  owned  lirookline  (then  Muddy 
River)  during  that  interval,  though  it  is  not  included  on  Paige's 
map.  At  any  rate  it  was  soon  forfeited  by  Mr.  Hooker's  removal 
to  Connecticut.  Still  they  wanted  more  land,  and  so  on  Feb.  3, 
1635-6,  were  allowed  to  run  their  bound  for  eight  miles  into  the 
country  from  the  meeting-house.  This  gave  them  all  of  the  present 
Arlington  and  most  of  what  is  now  Lexington.  At  about  this 
time  or  a  little  later,  a  committee  had  been  ordered  to  view  "Shawe- 
shin  n  (March  3,  1635-6)  to  see  if  it  was  a  fit  place  for  a  plantation. 
After  a  good  deal  of  delay  Mr.  Symon  Willard  of  Concord  and 
Mr.  Edward  Converse  of  Woburn,  then  Charlestown  village, 
viewed  the  land  and  made  a  lengthy  report.  In  this  report  they 
said,  "  that  for  quantity  it  was  sufficient  but  for  the  quality,  in  our 
apprehensions,  no  way  fit  the  upland  being  very  barren,  <fc  very 
little  medow  there  about,  nor  any  good  timber  almost  fit  for  use 
.  .  .  <fc  the  most  pt.  of  all  the  good  land  is  given  out  alread :  more 
land  there  is  at  the  south  side  of  the  house  [Shawsheen  house],  be- 
tween the  side  of  Concord  line  &  the  heade  of  Cambridge  Line,  but 
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littell  medow  &  the  upland  of  little  worth ;  &  this  is  that  wee  can 
say  hearin/"  However  unfavorable  this  report  may  have  been, 
Shawsheen  was  granted  to  Cambridge  June  2,  1641,  "  pvided  they 
make  it  a  village,  to  have  10  families  there  settled  wth  in  three 
years."  On  June  14,  1642,  this  time  was  made  five  years,  and  the 
bounds  made  "  all  the  land  lying  upon  Saweshin  Ryver  &  between 
that  &  Concord  Ryver  &  between  that  &  Merrimack  Ryver,  not 
formerly  granted  by  this  Cort  .  .  .  &  so  as  it  shall  not  extend  to 
preiudice  Charlestowne  village,  or  the  village  of  Cochitawit,  nor 
the  f armes  formerly  granted  to  the  now  GovRnor  [i]  of  1 260  acrs, 
&  to  Thorn:  Dudley  Esq;  [n]  1500  acrs.  &  3000  ac  to  Mrs.  Win- 
throp  [ill]  :  &  Mr.  Flint  &  Mr:  Stephen  Winthrop  are  to  set  out 
their  heade  line  towards  Concord."  Later  all  conditions  were  re- 
moved, and  Cambridge  was  then  at  its  maximum  size,  35  miles  in 
length  and  one  mile  wide  at  its  narrowest  point.  Capt.  Edward 
Johnson  speaks  of  it  as  "  of  late  years  been  enlarged  in  length,  most 
northerly  part  of  Charles  River  to  the  most  Southerly  part  of  the 
Merrimac,"  so  that,  though  not  settled,  all  of  this  territory  bore  the 
name  of  Cambridge. 

During  the  period  which  Cambridge  owned  this  territory  several 
large  grants  were  made,  the  most  important  of  which  follow : 

Billerica  Township,  (v)  400  acres  laid  out  for  a  town  and  later 
settled  upon,  its  owners  having  a  special  privilege  in  latter  grants. 
This  400  acres  included  much  of  the  present  village  of  Billerica 
Centre. 


KEY  TO  PLATE  I  (Opposite) 


I.  Winthrop  Farm 
II.  Dudley  Farm 

III.  Mrs.  Winthrop's  Farm 

IV.  Wamesit 

V.  Billerica  Township 
VI.  Xowell  Farm 
VII.  Allen  Farm 
VIII.  Hough  Farm 
IX.  Major  Willard's  Farm 
X.  Welde  Farm 


XI.  Dudley  Meadow 
XII.  College  Farm 

XIII.  Church  Farm 

XIV.  Edward  Collins  Farm 
XV.  Dunster  Farm 

XVI.  GookinFarm 

XVII.  Rev.  Jonathan  Mitchell  Farm 
XVII I.  Thomas  Oakes  Farm 

XIX.  Edward  Oakes  Farm 
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Church  Farm  (xin)  of  1000  acres,  granted  April  9, 1648,  for  the 
use  of  the  Church.  This  was  bought  by  Richard  Daniels  on  Nov. 
12,  1669,  for  220  pounds.  Later  it  was  sold  to  Thomas  Richardson 
and  Joseph  Walker  of  Woburn,  who  settled  upon  it. 

In  April,  1649,  500  acres  to  Edward  Collins  (xiv).  This  was  sold 
to  Elder  Richard  Champney  in  1655,  and  his  sons  Samuel  and 
Daniel  lived  upon  it  till  1668,  when  they  sold  to  Richard  Daniels. 
They  returned  to  Cambridge  in  1670. 

April,  1649,  500  acres  to  Mr.  Henry  Dunster  (xv),  President  of 
Harvard  College,  400  acres  for  himself  and  100  for  the  College  (xn). 
He  sold  in  1655  to  John  and  Francis  Wyman,  perhaps  the  earliest 
tanners  of  Woburn.  This  family  occupied  their  purchase  for 
many  years  and  from  1658  to  1672  were  in  constant  trouble  with 
Billerica  over  taxes.  Their  land  was  on  the  Woburn  and  Billerica 
line,  and  both  towns  taxed  them.  They  were  finally  freed  from 
Billerica.  (Several  manuscripts  relating  to  this  controversy  have 
been  printed  in  "  Billerica.")  On  this  land,  at  the  house  of  Amos 
Wyman,  John  Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams  hid  during  the  battle 
of  Lexington. 

April  9, 1648,  500  acres  to  Daniel  Gookin  (xvi).  He  never  occu- 
pied this  grant,  but  his  activities  in  Billerica,  both  at  Wamesit  with 
John  Eliot,  holding  court  for  the  Indians,  and  later  inspecting  the 
militia  and  taking  M  Oaths  of  allegience,"  are  well  known. 

June  8,  1652,  to  Rev.  Jonathan  llitohell  <xvn),  second  minister 
of  Cambridge,  500  acres.  This  was  sold  July  19,  1682,  to  Michael 
Bacon  for  200  pounds.  The  original  Bacon  house  still  stands  and 
is  on  the  Parker  farm  of  to-day. 

June  9,  1652,  to  Edward  Oakes  (xix)  300  acres,  sold  in  1661 
to  George  Farley,  and  now  in  part  the  property  of  Judge  Loomis 
of  Bedford. 


KF.Y  TO  PLATE  II  (Opposite) 
Black  :  Present  Cambridge  and  site  of  first  settlement 

Horizontal  lines:  Additional  grant  about  1G34,  Including  present  Brighton, 
Brookline,  and  Newton. 

Diagonal  lines:  Grant  of  1686-6,  running  eight  miles  from  church  and  in- 
cluding present  Arlington  and  part  of  Lexington. 

Vertical  lines :  1G41-5  grants,  including  present  Bedford,  Billerica,  and 
Tewksbury. 
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June  9,  1652,  to  Thomas  Oakes  (xvni)  150  acres  near  the 
present  Bedford  Springs. 

In  1651-2  the  Dudley  Farm  was  sold  to  three  men  from  Woburn, 
and  shortly  after  this  the  first  settlement  was  made  in  Billerica. 
This  led  in  1654  to  a  petition  for  incorporation  as  a  Town.  This 
petition  was  signed  by 


This  request  was  granted,  and  Billerica  was  incorporated  on  May 
29,  1655.  Except  for  the  loss  of  Brookline  this  was  the  first  land 
lost  to  Cambridge. 

The  "  then  present  inhabitants  "  who  accepted  the  terms  of  the 
incorporation  were  the  above  list  with  the  exception  of  Gookin  and 
Champney  and  the  addition  of  John  Croe.  Of  these  Danforth,  the 
Frenches,  and  Parkers  were  from  Cambridge.  Of  the  55  earliest 
names  in  Billerica  15  were  from  Cambridge,  viz.,  Champney, 
Crosby,  Danforth,  French,  Frost,  Hamlet,  Hide,  Hubbard,  Kidder, 
Manning,  More,  Parker,  Patten,  Ross,  and  Willice. 

On  June  6, 1652,  the  whole  of  Shawsheen  had  been  distributed  to 
115  Cambridge  Grantees.  Beginning  north  of  the  Mitchell  and 
Edward  Oakes  grants,  parallel  lots  were  given  out  till  the  College 
and  Dudley  grants  were  passed.  Then  three  divisions  were  made, 
two  between  the  Concord  and  Shawsheen  rivers  and  one  east  of 
the  Shawsheen,  and  again  three  rows  of  parallel  lots  were  granted. 
The  list  of  grantees  is  given  in  both  Paige  and  Hazen  and  need  not 
be  repeated  here.  At  the  time  of  the  incorporation  of  Billerica,  in 
1655,  the  holdings  of  89  of  these  grantees,  totalling  7480  acres,  were 
transferred  to  Billerica.  The  others  were  bought  by  individuals, 
William  Hamlet  alone  occupying  his  60-acre  lot. 

Of  the  above-mentioned  Cambridge  families  which  settled  in 
Billerica  the  following  may  be  said : 

William  Hamlet  occupied  his  Cambridge  grant.  He  was  one  of 
the  early  Baptists  and  left  Billerica  in  1679,  removing  to  Woburn. 
He  left  no  descendants  in  town. 


Daniel  Gookin 
Richard  Champney 


George  Farley 
John  Parker 
James  Parker 
Henry  Jeftes 


William  French 
Robert  Parker 
John  French 


Jonathan  Danforth 
John  Sterne 
William  Chamberlaine 


Ralph  Hill 
Ralph  Hill  Jr. 
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Samuel  and  David  Champney,  sons  of  Elder  Richard  of  Cam- 
bridge, occupied  their  father's  land,  but  later  returned  to  Cam- 
bridge, as  above  mentioned.  They  left  no  descendants  in 
Billerica. 

Simon  Crosbie  came  to  Billerica  about  1659,  after  his  marriage 
to  Rachel  Brackett  of  Cambridge.  He  was  an  inn-holder  and  be- 
came quite  wealthy.  His  license,  in  1692,  was  published  in 
"  Billerica  "  for  March,  1914.  His  descendants  have  been  numer- 
ous, and  a  vigorous  branch  of  the  family  still  exists  in  Billerica. 

Jonathan  Danforth  came  in  1654  and  was  a  brother  of  the  well- 
known  Thomas  of  Cambridge.  He  has  been  called  the  father  of 
Billerica,  was  a  captain  of  militia  and  surveyor.  He  had  a  large 
family  and  numerous  descendants,  though  they  have  been  extinct 
in  Billerica  for  25  or  more  years.  His  house  stood  till  1879,  when 
it  was  torn  down. 

William  French  of  Cambridge  came  to  Billerica  in  1654  and 
was  the  first  Representative.  His  descendants  have  been  many 
and  prominent,  but  are  now  represented  only  on  the  female  side. 

Samuel  and  James  Frost,  sons  of  Deacon  Edmund  of  Cambridge. 
Dr.  Samuel  was  in  Billerica  about  1663—4,  and  his  brother  came  ten 
years  later.  This  family  is  still  represented  in  town,  but  the  line 
has  not  been  continuous. 

Jonathan  Hide,  son  of  Jonathan  of  Cambridge,  married  Dorothy 
Kidder  and  lived  in  Billerica  from  1673  to  1676,  when  he  returned 
to  Cambridge.    He  left  no  descendants  in  Billerica. 

Thomas  Hubbard,  son  of  Sarah  of  Cambridge,  was  granted  land 
in  1660,  but  died  in  1662,  leaving  no  descendants. 

James  Kidder  came  to  Billerica  in  1659.  He  was  in  command 
of  the  Indians  at  Wamesit  during  King  Philip's  War.  He  was  the 
ancestor  of  all  the  Kidders  of  America,  who  date  their  ancestry 
back  of  1700.  His  house  is  standing  in  part  and  is  occupied  by 
a  descendant,  Mr.  J.  Nelson  Parker.  The  name  is  extinct  in 
Billerica. 

Samuel  Manning,  the  son  of  William  of  Cambridge,  came  to 
Billerica  in  1662.  1  le  was  a  prominent  citizen,  and  his  descendants 
have  been  eminent.  His  house,  built  in  1696,  is  standing  and 
has  been  restored  by  the  Manning  Association. 

Golden  More  came  from  Cambridge  in  1658  and  spent  his  life  in 
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town.  He  had  no  sons  and  was  the  only  one  of  that  name  to  live 
in  Billerica. 

Robart  Parker  of  Cambridge  bought  part  of  the  Dudley  Farm. 
One  of  his  sons,  Benjamin,  lived  there  after  1660.  His  descendants 
lived  in  town  for  years,  but  are  now  extinct. 

William  Patten  was  in  Billerica  in  1654-5,  but  returned  to  Cam- 
bridge before  1663-4.  His  son  Thomas  lived  in  Billerica  and  was 
the  first  constable.  His  family  is  now  extinct,  but  part  of  the 
town  is  called  Pattenville. 

Thomas  Ross,  a  Scotchman,  was  a  servant  of  Edward  Winship 
of  Cambridge  in  1656.  Ross  came  to  Billerica  in  1670.  His  son 
Thomas  was  one  of  the  purchasers  of  the  Champney  Farm,  and  the 
family  was  represented  in  Billerica  till  about  1800. 

George  Willice  of  Cambridge  bought  a  lot,  but  soon  sold  to 
Daniel  Shed,  so  that  he  probably  did  not  come  to  Billerica.  His 
son  Thomas  lived  in  Billerica  from  1661  to  1672,  when  he  moved 
to  Medford. 
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October  29,  1913  — October  27, 1914 

A mcKTr! au-Trthh  Historical  Socikty 

Journals,  III  and  XI  (1900  and  1911  12) 
Anderson,  Josepii 

The  Mattatuck  Historical  Society:  Handbook  number  one,  1877— 
1913 

The  Mattatuck  Historical  Society:  The  President's  Address,  Janu- 
ary 14,  1914 
Bostoni\n  Society 

Proceedings,  1882,  1907-13.    8  nos. 
Cambridge  Public  Library 

Bulletin,  XVIII  (1913) 

History  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  1030-1*77,  with  a  Genea- 
logical Register.    By  L.  K.  I'aige 
Chicago  Histork  m.  Society 

Annual  Reports,  1909  and  1913 

Proceedings,  vols.  I — III 
Connecticut  Historical  Society 

Annual  Reports,  1894-6,  190s.  inn,  1012,  1914.    7  nos. 

List  of  Congregational  ecclesiastical  Societies  established  in  Con- 
necticut before  October,  1818 
Cox,  George  Howland 

Independent  Chronicle,  March  29,  1810 
Dana,  Richard  Henry,  3d 

Clipping  from  Evening  News,  May  21,  1914 
Dana,  Mrs.  Richard  Henry 

Manuscript  records  of  the  Female  Humane  Society,  1814-1914 
DoBOHSSTKB  Historical  Society 

1680-1914.    Dorchester  Day:  official  Program,  Saturday,  June  6 
Fitchburg  Historical  Society 

Proceedings  and  Papers  relating  to  the  History  of  the  Town,  vols. 
II  and  III 
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Gozzaldi,  Mrs.  Mary  Isabella 

The  Cambridge  Easter  Magazine,  1914 
The  City  and  the  Sea.    Ed.  by  H.  L.  Reed 
A  Pageant  of  Hollis  Hall,  1763-1913.    By  G.  P.  Baker 
Prayer  and  Sermon  delivered  at  Charlestown,  December  31,  1799, 
on  the  Death  of  George  Washington.   By  Jedidiah  Morse.  1800 
Historical  Society  of  Berks  County,  Pa. 

Transactions,  vol.  II,  embracing  Papers  contributed  to  the  Society, 
1905-9 

Historical  Society  of  New  Mexico 

Address  delivered  April  28,  1882.    By  A.  F.  A.  Bandelier 
Publications,  9-11,  13,  15,  18.    1907-13.    6  nos. 
Horton,  Byron  Barnes 

The  Ancestors  and  Descendants  of  Isaac  Horton  of  Liberty,  N.  Y. 
Comp.  by  B.  B.  Horton 
Ipswich  Historical  Society 

Publications,  XI-XLX.  1901-14.  8  nos. 
Lancaster  County  (Pa.)  Historical  Society 

Papers  read  before  the  Society.    Vol.  XIV,  no.  1  (Jan.,  1910); 
vol.  XV,  nos.  4-6,  10  (April-June,  and  Dec,  1911);  vol.  XVI, 
nos.  1-7  (Jan.-Sept,  1912);  vol.  XVII,  no.  4  (April,  1913); 
vol.  XVIII,  nos.  1-5  (Jan.-May,  1914)  18  no3. 
Lynn  Historical  Society 

Registers,  1897-1901 ;  1905-13.    14  nos. 

Maine  Historical  Society 

Proceedings,  1910-12.    3  nos. 

Massachusetts  Historical  Society 

Proceedings,  Oct.,  19 13- June,  1914.    Vol.  XLVII 

Medford  Historical  Society 

Historical  Register,  vols.  V-XVII,  1902-13.    49  nos. 

Middlesex  County  (Conn.)  Historical  Society 
Pamphlet,  No.  II,  May,  1914 

Missouri  Historical  Society 

Collections,  vol.  I,  parts  11-15 ;  vol.  IT,  parts  3-6.    9  nos. 

Publications,  nos.  4  and  7  (1880  and  1883) 
Missouri  Historical  Society  —  Department  of  Archaeology 

Bulletin,  1.  Prehistoric  objects  classified  and  described.  By  Gerard 
Fowke 
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New  England  Society  of  Vineland,  N.  J. 

Constitution,  officers,  and  members,  1902-1906 
New  Hampshire  Historical  Society 

Manual,  1913-14.    2  nos. 
New  Jersey  Historical  Society 

Proceedings,  vol.  VIII,  no.  3,  vol.  IX,  no.  1  (Oct.,  1913,  and  Jan., 
1914) 

New  York  (City)  Public  Library 

Bulletins,  vol.  XVIII,  nos.  1-8  (Jan.-Aug.,  1914) 

Ohio  State  Archaeological  and  Historical  Society 
Publications,  vols.  I-V 

Quarterly,  vol.  XXIII,  nos.  1-3  (J an. -July,  1914) 

Oklahoma  Historical  Society 

Historia,  vol.  IV,  nos.  6-7  (April-July,  1914) 

Oregon  Historical  Society 

Quarterly,  vol.  XIV,  no.  4  (Dec,  1913) 

Pennsylvania  Society  of  New  York,  N.  V. 

Year  book,  1901-7,  1912,  1908,  1014.    10  nos. 
Library  of  the  Society 

"The  United  States"  :  Response  of  the  Hon.  William  H.  Taft  to  a 
Toast  at  the  15th  Annual  Dinner,  1913 

PniLADELrniA  Museums 

Annual  Report,  190.">  and  1912 

Pocumtuck  Valley  Memorial  Association 

History  and  Proceedings,  vols.  II,  III,  and  V  (1880-98,  1905-11) 

RHODE  Island  Historical  Society 

Charter  and  By-laws.    Revised  April  14,  1914 
Proceedings,  1910-14.    3  nos. 

Sharon  Historical  Society 
Publications,  April,  1904 

Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Review  of  Historical  Publications  relating  to  Canada,  vol.  XVIII 
(1914) 

Smithsonian  Institution  —  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology 
List  of  Publications 

Preliminary  Report  on  the  linguistic  Classification  of  Algonquian 
Tribes.    By  Truman  Michelson 
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Society  for  the  History  of  the  Germans  in  Maryland 

Annual  Report,  1900/1901  (15th) 
State  Historical  Society  of  Missouri 

Biennial  Report,  3  902-4,  1908-12  (lst-2d,  4th-6th).    5  nos. 

Missouri  Historical  Review,  vol.  Ill,  no.  4,  July,  1909 ;  vols.  IV- 
V,  Oct.,  1909-July,  1911;  vol.  VI,  nos.  2-4,  Jan.-July,  1912; 
vol.  VIII,  nos.  1,  3-4,  Oct.,  1913,  April-July,  1914.    15  nos. 
State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin 

Proceedings,  Oct.,  1911-Dec,  1913 
Stockwell,  Elias  Howe 

Portrait  in  oil  of  Elias  Howe  (Loaned) 
Vineland,  N.  J.,  Historical  and  Antiquarian  Society 

Annual  Reports,  1894-1904,  1906-7,  1909,  1911,  1913.    16  nos. 

The  Early  Physicians  of  Vineland,  N.  J. 

The  Pounder's  own  Story  of  the  Founding  of  Vineland,  New  Jersey. 
By  C.  K.  Landis 

Memorial  Address  on  the  Life  and  Character  of  John  S.  Shepard 
Virginia  Historical  Society 

Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,  vol.  XVII,  no.  1, 
Jan.,  1909;  vol.  XX,  1912;  vol.  XXI,  no.  3,  July,  1913;  vol. 
XXII,  nos.  2-3,  April  and  July,  1914.    8  nos. 
Virginia  State  Library 

Bulletins,  vol.  I,  no.  4,  Oct.,  1908 ;  vol.  H,  nos.  1-3,  Jan. -July, 
1909  ;  vols.  III-V,  1910-12.    16  nos. 
Willard,  Susanna,  and  Others 

Old  Silver  of  American  Churches.    By  E.  A.  Jones 
Wisconsin  Archeological  Society 

Wisconsin  Archeologist,  vol.  VIII,  nos.  2  and  4,  April-July,  Oct- 
Dec,  1909  ;  vols.  IX-XIII,  no.  1,  1910-April,  1914.    19  nos. 
Wyoming  Historical  and  Geological  Society,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 
History  of  the  Wyoming  Historical  and  Geological  Society,  1858- 
1913 

Proceedings,  vols.  VIH-IX,  XI,  XIII  (1902-1905,  1910,  1913/14). 
4  vols. 
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NECROLOGY 

The  Society  has  lost  by  death  the  following  members : 

Amelia  Mackay  Goodwin  Mary  Oliver  Longstreth 

Agnes  Irwin  Alexander  McKenzie 

Thomas  J  Kiernan  Franklin  Perrin 

Morrill  Wyman 

Obituary  notices  of  the  above  will  appear  in  the  next 
volume  of  the  Society's  Proceedings. 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  SOCIETY 
1913-1914 

President  Richard  Henry  Dana 

'Andrew  McFarland  Davis 
Vice-Presidents    ....  -  Archibald  Murray  Howe 

.William  Roscoe  Thayer 

Secretary  Albert  Harrison  Hall 

Curator   Albert  Harrison  Hall 

Treasurer  Henry  Herbert  Edes 

The  Council 

Richard  Henry  Dana  Andrew  McFarland  Davis 

Archibald  Murray  Howe     William  Roscoe  Thayer 
Albert  Harrison  Hall        Hollis  Russell  Bailey 
Henry  Herbert  Edes  Frank  Gaylord  Cook 

Samuel  Francis  Batchelder  William  Coolidge  Lane 
Mary  Isabella  Gozzaldi      Alice  Mary  Longfellow 
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COMMITTEES  APPOINTED  BY  THE  COUNCIL 
1913-1914 

On  the  Early  Roads  and  Topography  of  Cambridge. 

Stephen  Paschall  Sharples,  Edward  John  Brandon, 

Edward  Russell  Cogswell. 

On  the  Collection  of  Autograph  Letters  of  Distinguished  Citizens  of 

Cambridge. 

Albert  Busiinell  Hart,  William  Coolidge  Lane, 

Henry  Herbert  Edes. 

On  Sketches  of  Noted  Citizens  of  Camhridge. 
Mary  Isabella  Gozzaldi,  Edward  Russell  Cogswell, 

Samuel  Francis  Batciielder. 

On  the  Collection  a?id  Preservation  of  Printed  and  Manuscript  Material. 
William  Coolilh;e  Lam  ,  Edwin  Blaisdell  Hale, 

Frank  Gaylord  Cook. 

On  Publication. 

William  COOUDOI  Lam  .  Henry  Herbert  Edes, 

William  Roscoe  Thayer. 

On  Memoirs  of  Deceased  Members. 
William  Roscoe  Thayer,  Hollis  Russell  Bailey. 

On  the  Collection  of  Oral  Tradition  and  Early  Letters  and  Other 
Documents  of  Citizens  of  Cambridge. 
Mary  Isabella  Gozzalih, 
M  a  vj i  aret  Jones  Bradbury,  Grace  Owen  Scudder, 

Elizabeth  Ellery  Dana,  George  Grier  Wright, 

Mary  Helen  Deane,  Susanna  Willard. 

To  Audit  the  Accounts  of  the  Treasurer. 
Andrew  McFarland  Davis. 

On  the  Longfellow  Centenary  Medal  Prize. 
William  Roscoe  Thayer,  Edward  Bangs  Drew, 

Edward  Francis  Gamwell. 
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REGULAR  MEMBERS 


1913-1914 


Abbot,  Marion  Stanley 
Allen,  Flora  Viola 
Allen,  Frank  Augustus 
Allen,  Mary  Ware 
Allen,  Oscar  Fayette 
Aubin,  Helen  Warner 
Aubin,  Margaret  Harris 

Bailey,  Hollis  Russell 
Bailey,  Mary  Persis 
Bancroft,  William  Amos 
Batchelder,  Samuel  Francis 
Beale,  Joseph  Henry 
Bell,  Stoughton 
Bigelow,  Francis  Hill 
Bill,  Caroline  Eliza 
Blish,  Ariadne 
Blodgett,  Warren  Kendall 
Brandon,  Edward  John 
Brock,  Adah  Leila  Cone 
Bulfinch,  Ellen  Susan 
Bumstead,  Josephine  Free- 
man 

Cary,  Emma  Forbes 
Clark,  Elizabeth  Hodges 
Cogswell,  Edward  Russell 
Cook,  Frank  Gaylord 
Cox,  George  Howland 
Crothers,  Samuel  McChord 

Dallinger,  William  Wilber- 

force 

Dana,  Edith  Longfellow 
Dana,  Elizabeth  Ellery 
Dana,  Richard  Henry 


Davis,  Andrew  McFarland 
Deane,  George  Clement 
Deane,  Mary  Helen 
Deane,  Walter 
Devens,  Mary 
Dodge,  Edward  Sherman 
Drew,  Edward  Bangs 
Drinkwater,  Arthur 
Dunbar,  William  Harrison 

Edes,  Grace  Williamson 
Edes,  Henry  Herbert 
Eliot,  Charles  William 
Eliot,  Grace  Hopkinson 
Eliot,  Samuel  Atkins 

EVARTS,  PrESCOTT 

Farlow,  Lilian  Horsford 
Fenn,  William  Wallace 
Fessenden,  Marion  Brown 
Forbes,  Edward  Waldo 
Ford,  Worthington  Chauncey 
Foster,  Francis  Apthorp 
Fowler,  Frances 
Fox,  Jabez 

Gamwell,  Edward  Francis 
*Goodwin,  Amelia  Mackay 
Gozzaldi,  Mary  Isabella 
Gray,  Anna  Lyman 
Gray,  John  Chipman 
Grozier,  Edwin  Atkins 

Hale,  Edwin  Blaisdell 
Hall,  Albert  Harrison 
Harris,  Elizabeth 
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Hart,  Albert  Bushnell 
Hodges,  George 
Hoppin,  Eliza  Mason 
Horsford,  Katharine 
Houghton,  Alberta  Manning 
Houghton,  Elizabeth  Harris 
Houghton,  Roseryss  Oilman 
Howe,  Archibald  Murray 
Howe,  Arria  Sargent  Dix- 

WELL 

Howe,  Clara 
Hubbard,  Phineas 

*Irwin,  Agnes 

Kellner,  Maximilian  Lindsay 
Kendall,  George  Frederick 
Kershaw,  Justine  Houghton 
*Kiernan,  Thomas  J 

Lane,  William  Coolidge 
Leavitt,  Erasmus  Darwin 
Longfellow,  Alice  Mary 
*longstreth,  mary  oliver 
Lowell,  Abbott  Lawrence 

Marcou,  Philippe  Belknap 
McDuffie,  John 
McIntire,  Charles  John 
♦Mc  Kenzie,  Alexander 
Melledge,  Robert  Job 
Merriman,  Dorothea  Foote 
Merriman,  Roger  Bigelow 
Mitchell,  Emma  Maria 
Morison,  Anne  Theresa 
Morison,  Robert  Swain 
Morse,  Velma  Maria 
Munroe,  Emma  Frances 
Myers,  James  Jefferson 

Norton,  Grace 
Norton,  Margaret 
Noyes,  James  Atkins 


Paine,  James  Leonard 
Paine,  Mary  Woolson 
Parker,  Henry  Ainsworth 
Parsons,  Caroline  Louisa 
*Perrln,  Franklin 
Pickering,  Anna  Atwood 
Pickering,  Edward  Charles 
Pickering,  Willlam  Henry 
Poor,  Clarence  Harold 
Potter,  Alfred  Claghorn 

Rand,  Harry  Seaton 

Read,  John 

Read,  William 

Reid,  William  Bernard 

Robinson,  Fred  Norris 

Ropes,  James  Hardy 

Runkle,  John  Cornelius 

Saunders,  Carrie  Hunting- 
ton 

Saunders,  Herbert  Alden 
Sawyer,  George  Augustus 
Sawyer,  George  Carleton 
Scudder,  Grace  Owen 
Sharples,  Stephen  Paschall 
Stearns,  Genevieve 
Stone,  William  Eben 
Storer,  Sarah  Francis 

Thayer,  William  Roscoe 
Thorp,  Joseph  Gilbert 
Trknor,  Florence 
Ticknor,  Thomas  Baldwin 
Toppan,  Sarah  Moody 

Walcott,  Anna  Morrill 
Washburn,  Henry  Bradford 
Wesselhoeft,  Mary  LEAvrrT 
Wesselhoeft,  Walter 
White,  Alice  Maud 
White,  Moses  Perkins 


Deceased 
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Whittemore,  Isabella  Stew- 
art 

Whittemore,  William  Rich- 
ardson 
Willard,  Susanna 
Williams,  Olive  Swan 
Winlock,  Mary  Peyton 


Worcester,  Sarah  Alice 
Wright,  George  Grier 
Wyman,  Mary  Morrill 
*Wyman,  Morrill 

Yerxa,  Henry  Detrick 


ASSOCIATE  MEMBERS 

Barker,  John  Herbert  Felton,     Eunice  Whitney 

Carter,  Charles  Morland  Farley 
Durrell,  Harold  Clarke  Leverett,  George  Vasmer 

Lovering,  Ernest 


HONORARY  MEMBERS 


Choate,  Joseph  Hodges  Howells,  William  Dean 

Rhodes,  James  Ford 


Deceased 
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BY-LAWS 

I.  Corporate  Name. 


HE  name  of  this  corporation  shall  be  "  The  Cambridge  His- 
torical Society." 


II.  Object. 

The  corporation  is  constituted  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and  pre- 
serving Books,  Manuscripts,  and  other  Memorials,  of  procuring  the 
publication  and  distribution  of  the  same,  and  generally  of  promoting 
interest  and  research,  in  relation  to  the  history  of  Cambridge  in  said 
Commonwealth. 

III.  Regular  Membership. 

Any  resident  of  the  City  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  shall  be 
eligible  for  regular  membership  in  this  Society.  Nominations  for  such 
membership  shall  be  made  in  writing  to  any  member  of  the  Council,  and 
the  persons  so  nominated  may  be  elected  at  any  meeting  of  the  Council 
by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  and  voting.  Persons  so 
elected  shall  become  members  upon  signing  the  By-Laws  and  paying 
the  fees  therein  prescribed. 

IV.  Limit  of  Regular  Membership. 

The  regular  membership  of  this  Society  shall  be  limited  to  two 
hundred. 

V.  Honorary  Membership. 

Any  person,  nominated  by  the  Council,  may  be  elected  an  honorary 
member  at  any  meeting  of  the  Society  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the 
members  present  and  voting.  Honorary  members  shall  be  exempt  from 
paying  any  fees,  shall  not  be  eligible  for  office,  and  shall  have  no 
interest  in  the  property  of  the  Society  and  no  right  to  vote. 

VI.  Associate  Membership. 

Any  person  not  a  resident,  but  either  a  native,  or  formerly  a  resident 
for  at  least  five  years,  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  shall  be  eligible  to 
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associate  membership  in  the  Society.  Nominations  for  such  member- 
ship shall  be  made  in  writing  to  any  member  of  the  Council,  and  the 
persons  so  nominated  may  be  elected  at  any  meeting  of  the  Council  by 
a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  and  voting.  Associate 
members  shall  be  liable  for  an  annual  assessment  of  two  dollars  each, 
payable  in  advance  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  but  shall  be  liable  for  no 
other  fees  or  assessments,  and  shall  not  be  eligible  for  office  and  shall 
have  no  interest  in  the  property  of  the  Society  and  no  right  to  vote. 

VII.  Seal. 

The  Seal  of  the  Society  shall  be  :  Within  a  circle  bearing  the  name  of 
the  Society  and  the  date,  1905,  a  shield  bearing  a  representation  of  the 
Daye  Printing  Press  and  crest  of  two  books  surmounted  by  a  Greek 
lamp,  with  a  representation  of  Massachusetts  Hall  on  the  dexter  and  a 
representation  of  the  fourth  meeting-house  of  the  First  Church  in  Cam- 
bridge on  the  sinister,  and,  underneath,  a  scroll  bearing  the  words 
Scripta  Manent. 

VIII.  Officers. 

The  officers  of  this  corporation  shall  be  a  Council  of  thirteen  members, 
having  the  powers  of  directors,  elected  by  the  Society,  and  a  President, 
three  Vice-Presidents,  a  Secretary  with  the  powers  of  Clerk,  a  Treas- 
urer, and  a  Curator,  elected  out  of  the  Council  by  the  Society.  All  the 
above  officers  shall  be  chosen  by  ballot  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  and 
shall  hold  office  for  the  term  of  one  year  and  until  their  successors  shall 
be  elected  and  qualified.  The  Council  shall  have  power  to  fill  all 
vacancies. 

IX.    President  and  Vice-Pee sident. 

The  President  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  Society  and  shall  be 
Chairman  of  the  Council.  In  case  of  the  death,  absence,  or  incapacity 
of  the  President,  his  powers  shall  be  exercised  by  the  Vice-Presidents, 
respectively,  in  the  order  of  their  election. 

X.  Secretary. 

The  Secretary  shall  keep  the  records  and  conduct  the  correspondence 
of  the  Society  and  of  the  Council.  He  shall  give  to  each  member  of  the 
Society  written  notice  of  its  meetings.  He  shall  also  present  a  written 
report  of  the  year  at  each  Annual  Meeting. 
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XI.  Treasurer. 

The  Treasurer  shall  have  charge  of  the  funds  and  securities,  and  shall 
keep  in  proper  books  the  accounts,  of  the  corporation.  He  shall  receive 
and  collect  all  fees  and  other  dues  owing  to  it,  and  all  donations  and 
testamentary  gifts  made  to  it.  He  shall  make  all  investments  and  dis- 
bursements of  its  funds,  but  only  with  the  approval  of  the  Council. 
He  shall  give  the  Society  a  bond,  in  amount  and  with  sureties  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Council,  conditioned  for  the  proper  performance  of  his 
duties.  He  shall  make  a  written  report  at  each  Annual  Meeting.  Such 
report  shall  be  audited  prior  to  the  Annual  Meeting  by  one  or  more 
auditors  appointed  by  the  Council. 

XII.  Curator. 

The  Curator  shall  have  charge,  under  the  direction  of  the  Council,  of 
all  Hooks,  Manuscripts,  and  other  Memorials  of  the  Society,  except  the 
records  and  books  kept  by  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  He  shall  pre- 
sent a  written  report  at  each  Annual  Meeting. 

XIII.  Council. 

The  Council  shall  have  the  general  management  of  the  property  and 
affairs  of  the  Society,  shall  arrange  for  its  nuttings,  and  shall  present 
for  election  from  time  to  time  the  names  of  persons  deemed  qualified  for 
honorary  membership.  The  Council  shall  present  a  written  report  of 
the  year  at  each  Annual  Meeting. 

XIV.  Meetings. 

The  Annual  Meeting  shall  be  held  on  the  fourth  Tuesday  in  October 
in  each  year.  Other  regular  meetings  shall  be  held  on  the  fourth  Tues- 
days of  January,  and  April  of  each  year,  unless  the  President  otherwise 
directs.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  President  or  by  the 
Council. 

XV.  Quorum. 

At  meetings  of  the  Society  ten  members,  and  at  meetings  of  the 
Couneil  four  members,  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

XVI.  Fees. 

The  fee  of  initiation  shall  be  two  dollars.  There  shall  also  be  an 
annual  assessment  of  three  dollars,  payable  in  advance  at  the  Annual 
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Meeting ;  but  any  Regular  Member  shall  be  exempted  from  the  annual 
payment  if  at  any  time  after  his  admission,  he  shall  pay  into  the 
Treasury  Fifty  Dollars  in  addition  to  his  previous  payments ;  ■  and  any 
Associate  Member  shall  be  similarly  exempted  on  payment  of  Twenty- 
five  Dollars.  All  commutations  shall  be  and  remain  permanently 
funded,  the  interest  only  to  be  used  for  current  expenses. 

XVII.  Resignation  of  Membership. 

All  resignations  of  membership  must  be  in  writing,  provided,  how- 
ever, that  failure  to  pay  the  annual  assessment  within  six  months  after 
the  Annual  Meeting  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Council,  be  considered 
a  resignation  of  membership. 

XVIII.  Amendment  of  By-Laws. 

These  By-Laws  may  be  amended  at  any  meeting  by  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  present  and  voting,  provided  that  the  substance 
of  the  proposed  amendment  shall  have  been  inserted  in  the  call  for  such 
meeting. 


